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PREFACE 



This Volume provides the detailed technical reports of findings for the 
two tests of a stiident questionnaire to measure five functions of 
schooling* Volume I provides a history and explanation of development 
and sunmary of findings of the t^o bests. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE INITIAL TEST OF THE INSTRDMERT 



TECffillCAL REPORT 

THE INITIAL TEST OF THE INSTRUMENT FOR MEASJRING FIVE FUNCTIONS OF SCHOOLING 
■> > 

Introduction 

The contract, amended » calls for two tests of tjie Instniment, both 
for the purposes of revising the Instrument preparatory to full scale use. 
The Initial test was conducted on a few classrooms, and Involved testing 
the administrative procedures as well as the Instrument itself.. The second 
test will be conducted in a few schools, involving nearly all of the class-* 
rooms in each school. This document covers the initial test. Volume I 
places this initial list in context. 

c 

Test Population — 

The instrument was tested in two volunteer classrooms in a single hi^h 
school in January, 1975. The teacher was the same for both classes. As a 
result of this experience a number of revisions were made in the administra- 
tlve procedures of the Cnstrument, and a number of items were eliminated, or 
altercKl in minor ways to eliminate persistent and time-consuming problems. 
Then the instrximent was administered to three additional classrooms, one in 
the same school (different grade level and teacher) and two in a different 
high school. Since the intent of these tests was to eliminate major problems 
in the Instrument, and develop analysis proeedures, and the changes in the 
Instrument were so minor, the data from the five classrooms were lumped to- 
gether for the purposes of this analysis. 

To reduce length ihe items of the instrument were divided between two 
forms of the Instrument: Form A and Form B. The following table describes 
the test population: 
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School 121 






M 


m 


67 


Form A 




31; 


Form B 


- 


36 


Class 


400 


Freshman English 


M 


- 


?.l 


Form A 


- 


12; 


Form B 


m 


9 


Class 


401 


Freshman English 


H 


m 


23 


Form A 


m 


12; 


Form B 


m 


11 


Class 


700 


Senior Sociology 


N 


• 


23 


%orm A 


m 


7; 


Form B 


m 


16 


School Oil 






a 






Form A 






rucm o 




16 


Class 


801 


General Education 
(Grades 9-12) 


N 




25 • 


Form A 


m 


17; 


Form B 


m 


8 


Class 


802 


General Education 


N 


V 


17 


Form A 


m 


9; 


Form B 


m 


8 



(Grades 9-12) 



The different forms of the Instrument were randomly distributed to the^ 
students In each room. This resulted In some large' differences In the 
number of each form filled out In each room, due to the chance variation 
In the random ^equenclftg. 

The Introductory section of the. Instrument asks for various kinds of 

demographic Information. The classes, of course, varied with respect to 

< 

the age/grade- In-school of the^^students . The classes were selected to 
vary them. However, additionally there was significant variation across , 
the classes o.n sex ratios, and between schools with respect to the level 
of the mother's education. The following tables represent the relevant 
frequency distributions: 

SEX 

FORM A FOBM B TOTAL X X 
SCHOOL CLASS M F M F M F M F 

121 400 5 
401 8 
700 5 

Oil 801 7 
802 3 



7 


3 


6 


■ 8 


13 


4 


9 


2 


17 


6- 


2 


10 


6 


15 


8 








40 


27 


10 


4 


4 


11 


14 


6 


2 


6 


5 


12 








16 


26 



59.7 



38.1 



40.3 



61.9 
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At School Oil, therefore, substantially more girls than boys answered 
the questionnaire^ at bchool 121, the reverse. None of the following 
- analyses examine the effects of these sex differences, but their exist- 
ence should be borne in mind In looking at the results. 

HIGHEST LEVEL OF EDUCATION OF MOTHER 
This Item had an eight point scale. Using class means as a way of 
^ looking at the data, the following table resulted: ^ 



School 


Class 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 

* 


121 


400 


21 


4.762 


1.947 




401 


23 


. 4.208 


2.064 




700 


23 


4.500 


2.106 


TOTALS 


67 


4.490 


2.026 


* Oil . 


801 


25 


4.000 


1.886 




802 


17 


3.353 


2.149 


TOTALS 


42 


3.756 


1.990 



A t-test between schools 
was significant at the 
•049 level. 
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Since the scale was sucli that the lower the score, the higher the level 
of education of the parents, the mothers of the students at School Oil 
had a slightly .higher average level of education than did the mothers 
of the subjects at School 121. 

None of the other variables were found to be significantly different 
between the schools .or across the classes. Again, none of the following 
analyses examine the effects of tkese parent edxication differences, but 
it should be borne in ml^d that the students in School Oil were probably 
somewRat higher in their socio-»economic level than those at School 121 
(since parent education and socio-economic level are correlated). 

Nature of the Analyses 

Volume I explains the rationale behind the project, the categories 
of items on the instrument, end what we hope to find out from looking at 
the data. This will not be explained in detail in this report. 
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In working with this data, as is preferable at this early stage of 
tuning the Instrument, we worked through ever^'^thing by hand after the 
Initial computer runs gave us the basic data. We looked first at fre- 
quency distributions of responses by items, and then by categories of 
items • On several occasions we manipulated this data with various trans- 
formations, combining various response sets, until we had what appeared 
to be the most powerful manner of displaying the data and interpreting 
the results. 

We looked then at means, standard deviations, and significance tests 
if the nature of the question made them appropriate (and even in some in- 
stances when they weren't the appropriate statistic but were probably 
close enough to give us a feel for what the item or group of items was 
producing) . • 

From looking this closely at the data we have daveloped good procedures 

* 

for handling the data in subsequent tests, identified numerous revisions 
of items and response categories to be encorpbrated into the next yersion 
of the instrument, and got intrigued by the interpretations. We report 
these below. 

CUSTODY/CONTROL ♦ • 

Measuring custody/ control for a school involves measuring the key 
attributes of tlfe system of rules, and the rule making and enforcing 
mechanisms which govern student, conduct. Sevetv aipects of custody/ 
control are measured by the instrument. This list can b found in 
Chapter II of Voluma I« 
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SCHOOL LEVEL ^ 

The Extent of the Ruleg; 

The Weture. Severity, and Puiatloc of 

the Punishment for Breaking a Rule 

The queatlon whl^b measures this atcribute consists of a list of 

actions against which many schools have rules. Students Indicate what 

> 

kind of punishment would result from breaking such a rule In their school. 
The mildest response Is that there Is no rule against It. The most ex-^ 
treme Is expulsion. Students are asked to Indicate the response ^f or both 
a first offense and repeated offenses. 



Results ' ' 

After carefully considering the data, the m^ost fruitful way to dls-* 
play this data appears to be to combine the first three responses* "Mo 
Rule;^Rule Not Enforced; Warning", and to combine the last ^hre^ re- 
spouses: '^Restriction, Suspension, Expulsion". This results In look- 
Ing at each action In terms of whether It Is punished or not. The ex- 
tent of the rules Is gl^en by the number of those which would result in 
a punishment, the severity by the degrees of punlstenent for offenses of 
equivalent rank ordet. In addition, a rank ordering of the actions in 
terms of how severe the punishment would be provides^^k good Stfhool pro- 
file* In the following tables percents based on frequencies are used 
instead of neans and standard deviations, or medians < 

******** * * \ 

See Table I on following page 

********** 
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TABLE I 



RANK ORDER OF SEVERITY OF PUNISHMENT FIRST GFt^NSE 

The percentages indicate the number of students 
who indicated that the action would result in a 
punishment • 



School 121 

fight a Teacher 

Stealing from School 

High on Drugs 
Stealing from Students 

Damage School Property 

Figfiting with Stud^ts 

Smoking 

Skipping School ^ 
Leaving School Early 
Organize Student Protest 
Distribute Critical Mat'l 
Sponsor ObJ. Speaker 
Girls Not Wear Bra ^ 
Boys Wearing I ng-Hair 
In Hall During Class 
Refuse to Salute Flag 



X 

89.6 
84.0 

77.8 

72.9/ 

68.3 



41.7 
30.7 
28.1 
23.5 



12'. 3 
8.3 
8.1 * 
0.0 

"o.o 

0.0 f. 



School Oil 

Fight a Teacher 

Stealing from School 

^)aBaglng School Property 
Fighting with Students 

Stealing from Students 

High on Drugs 

Sklpplng^^ScJjool 

Snoldng 

Sponsor Obj. Speaker 
mstribute Critical ^t'l 
Boys, Weariiig Loi^g.Halr 
In Hall During Class 
Refuse to Salute Flag 
Girls Not Wear Bra 
Leaving School Early 
Organize Student Protest 



Z 

81.9 
84.0 



6C.(8 
59.9 

47.6 

28.5 



Q.O 

Hie horizontal lines Identify natural breaking points in the data. 



15.6 
12.5 
9.9 
7.7 
6.2 
5.5 
5.5 
0.0 
C 0 
0.0 
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Interpretation ^ 

J- School 121 appears, in general, to iiave more severe punishments, as 
*the perdtatages ar^ consistently higher for the equivalent rank order. 
^ ""ffe^moufit higher or Ipwer than some "normal" value would provide a gpod 

'"^Index of severity. School 121 appears to be particularly more likely to 
punish being 'High on Drugs" and "Leaving School Early" than Is School 
Oil. Still, the rank ord^r Is remarkably the same. The top five In one 
and the top four In the other list are the ones for which the majority 
of students Indicated that the first offtose woulj^^ result In a punishment. 
If we used this as an Index of the extent pf the rules. School 121 would 
receive a 5 one a 16-polnt soale. School 01,1 a 4. This appears to be a 
useful index. 

The data on repeated* of fenses Is somewhat different: 
^ *********** 

See Table II on following page 
********'*** 

Here again School 121 appeacts In general to have more severe punishments. 
While the punishments for repeated offenses are, as would be expected, 
more severe. School 121 has many more which reach the^ quite severe* level 
than School Oil. In particular, "Skipping School Repeatedly, Smoking 
Repeatedly, and being High on Drugs Repeatedly" are dealt with more 
severely in School 121; In School Oil these only make It to the middle 
range. If we again use 50. OZ as the cutoff point. School 121 would have 
an extent-of-ruliJ8 index of 9; School Oil a 7, for repeated offenses. 



* While, strictly speaking, percents don't indicate greater severity, 
assuming they would be distributed across the response bptlons (as 
they were) percents are an acceptable measute of severity. 
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TABLE II 

RANK ORDER OF SEVERITY OF PUNISHMENT REPEATED OFFENSES 

Percentages are based "on number of students Indl* 
eating that repeating that offense would result In 
a punishment. ^ 



School 121 


Z 


School Oil 


% 


Stealing from School 


97.2 


Damaging School Property 


100.0 


Skipping School 


94. S 


Fighting with Students 


97.0 


Fight a Teacher 


94.4 


Stealing from the School 


96.8 


Fighting with Students 


93,4 


Stealing from Students 


93.2 


Damage School Property 


90.9 


Fight with ^Teacher 


* 


Stealing from Students 


86.7^ 


Skipping School 


58.3 


High on Drugs 


86.5 


Smoking 


50.0 


Smoking 


78.9 


Sponsor ObJ. Speaker 


48.3 


Leaving School Early 


53.9 


High on Drugs 


34.7 


Sponr**" ObJ. Speaker 




Leaving ocnooi cany 




Distribute Critical Mat*l 


36.1 


Organize Student Protest 


23.9 


In Hall During Class 


34.3 


In Hall During Class 


23.3 


Organize Student Protest 


23.8 


Refuse to Salute Flag 


17.4 


Girls Not Wearing Bra 


,8.3 


Girls Not Wearing Bra 


9.1 


Boys Wearing Long Hair 


4.2 


Boys Wearing Long Hair 


7.1 


Refuse to Salute Flag 


3.7 


Distribute Critical Mat*l 


6.2 



The horizontal lines Indicate natural breaking points In the data. 



* Responses to this question were Invalid due to & mlst;ake In the 
wording. This will be corrected In the revision. This Is a 
guess of where It would actually fall» baaed on the responses 
Id Table I. 



Suggestions for Revision 

It would appear that the data can be Interpreted to glv^ an Index of 
extent and severity. Clearly means or medians could be us^d rather than 
percentages, and the rank order based on those. It woul^ also appear that 
some of the Items which received low scores could be dropped, as there are 
more than necessary. 

CLASSROOM LEVEL 

The Extent of the Rules; ^ 

The Nature. Severity, and Duration y . ^ 

the Punishment for Breaking a Rule 

Some of the Items apply to c;l^srooms, and are reported here separ- 

- • ' I 

ately.' - » V f 

These six Items come from the same overall question as the school 

level rules, and students had the same set of six response categories, plus 

an additional one, "Student's Grade Is Lowered". As In Tables I and 'II, the 

first column combines the last three response ca^^orles; "Restriction, 

Suspension,, and Expulsion" and thus gives a measure of how many students' 

indicated that the behavior would result in a punishment. The second 

column gives the percentage who indicated thiK^ne's grade would be Jow- 

* 

ered as one did the act. 

************ \ 

See Table III on following page 
***********' 

Interpretation 

As the table indicates, on first offenses there is very little difference 
between schools. School 121 appears a little more likely to use punishment 
instead of a lowered grade, except for cheating on an exam, than School Oil. 
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TABLE III 

CLASSROOM RULES 

EJCTENT AND SEVERITY— FIRST OFFENSE 
Percentages are based on the number of stu*- 
dents who Indicated that that offense would 
result in a punishment (Column 1) or a low^ 
ered ^rade(Column 2) 



Copy Another's Work 
Cheat on an Exam 
Not do. An Assignment 

Arrive Late 
Talk Back 

Object to a Punishment 



SCHOOL 121 
Column 1 Column 2 



6.9Z 
8.1Z 

7.9Z 
6.4Z 
10.11 



12. OZ 
35. 6Z 
22, 6Z 

4.6Z 
4.4X 
1.9X 



SCHOOL Oil > 
Column 1 Column 2 



6.3Z 
19. 5Z 
1.9X 

1.8Z 
9.6Z 
9.81 



16. 

35.5% 
20. IZ 

11. 6Z 
5.8Z 
2.0Z 



EXTENT AND SEVERIIY—REPEATED OFFENSES 



>Copy Another's Work 
Cheat on an Exam 
Not do an Assignment 

Arrive Late to Class 
Talk Back 

Object to a Punishment 



SCHOOL 121 
Column 1 Column 2 



24. 8Z 
33. 8Z 

'21.1Z 

30. 7Z 
45. 5Z 
20. IZ 



34. IZ 
38. 6Z 
33. 3Z 

28. 8Z 
16. 9Z 
11. 8Z 



SCHOOL Oil 
Column 1 Column 2 



22.4Z 
47. 3Z 
7.0Z 

17.4% 
' 42. 8Z 
14. 5Z 



34. 2Z 

* * 

36. 7Z 
48. 8Z 

40.7Z 
X-9X 
4.5Z 



For repeated offenses, again, the schools are much alike. School 121 
Is a little more likely to use punishment for not doing an assignment and 
being late to class, where School Oil would lower grades. School Oil is 
a little more likely to use punishment for cheating on an exam. 

Suggestions for Bih ision 

It appears that the data can be cleirly interpreted. ' From the table 
ft appears tlj^st none of the examples is considered by the majority of stu- 
dents to lead to punishment, or to a lowered grade, even after repeated 
offenses. It is n6t; clear whether this calls for 4 correction of the 
items so that some clearly do receive "ptmishment" responses, or whether 
this is an artifact of the two schools selected for the testing. 

* ' r 

Student Influence on the Rules 

^ The question which metaures this, attribute consists of a list of 
each of the* catsigories of rules: those for which the punishment would 
be respectively expulsion, suspension, restriction, or having one^s 
grade lowered. The. students are asked to rate the degree of influence 
they have on each type of ruli, 6n a t^iree-part scale: great, some, 
and little, if any. 



# Results ^ 
The Wi%t illustrative way b{ displaying this data appears to be to 
compare schools on each of th* categories of rules. Again, percentages 
of responses are us^d, though means or medians could have been ^sed as 

W.11. 

******* 
See Table IV on following page 

'**#**r%***** 
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TABLE IV 
INFLUENCE ON RULES 



Great 



Some 



School 
121 

oil 



121 
Oil 



121 
Oil 



121 
Oil 



121 
Oil 



121 
Oil 



11.9Z 

A.2fZ 



Expulsion 

22. 3Z 
38.62 

Suspension 



65. 7Z 
62. 4Z 




32. 9Z 
31. 7Z 

Restriction 



57. 9Z 
62. 4Z 



34. 5Z 50. 4Z 

37. 5Z 54. 2Z 

Grade Lowered 



17. 3Z 
23.4Z 



3Z.7Z 
49. 9Z 



50. OZ 
26, 8Z. 



Average Totals 1-3 



12. OZ 
7.4Z 



29. 5Z 
36. 4Z 



58. 5Z 
56. 2Z 



Average Totals 1-4 



13. 3Z 
11. 3Z 



30. 3Z 
39. 4Z 



56. 4Z 
49. 4Z 



Interpretation 

As the table juggests, there la iu)t a great deal of difference be* 
tveen the schools on this question. Students have between "some" and 
"little" Influence on any of the types of rules » with somewhat more In* 
fluence on the less Important (restriction) niles. The schools app^r 
most different with respect to the amount of Influence students have on 
the classroom rules for which violation might result in getting one's 
grade lowered. Schopl Oil appears to have considerably more student in-* 
fluence here. 

Suggestions for Revision I 
It would appear that this question would benefit from a four point 
Pwale^' It also seems posslible that the degree of student Influence on 

each category of rule is so low that distinguishing them is unimportant. 

^ 1 „ . 

A couple of "True"-"Nbt True" items that covered the degree of student 
influence 6n School Rules and Classroom Rules might well be enough. 
The concreteness of the referent "influence" also seems questionable. 
This could be improved. 

Equity of Enforcement of the Rules 

The question whl<;h measures this attribute consists of a list of ten 
characteristics of students, to which respondents indicate whether having 
that characteristic would tend to make punishments more or less harsh; or 
whether that characteristic would make no diffetence. 

Results n 

After carefully considering this data, the most fruitful way to display 
the results appears to be in terms of deviations from the midpoint of the 
scale, the "no influence" point. T.f the characteristic would make the pun* 
ishment less harsh, this is a negative doviation; if more harsh, a positive 



deviation. Again, the following tables were made up using deviation per* 
cents, though they could have been compiled using means with similar re* 
suits. 

Two kinds of deviations were calculated: net deviation percent. In 
which the deviations both positive and negative were added algebraically; 
and absolute deviation percent where the absolute values of the deviations 
on both sides of the midpoint were added together, and the sum given the 
sign of ^e larger of the two original values. The first yields a^ conser- 
vative measure of deviation from perfect equltablllty.^ The second yields 
a maxlmua number Indicating all of the aiiount of deviation. 

The following tables contain these values. 

************** 

See Tables V & VI on following pages ^ ^ 

*i|^************ 

Interpretation 

As the totals indicate: 

TABLE VII 

MET DEVIATION PERCENT ABSOLUTE DEVIATION PE&CENT 



121 Oil 121 . Oil 

Expulsion < - 5.6 - 4.9 -42.8 -24.3 

Suspension -4.0 -3.0 -39.6 -29.0 

Restriction - 0.6 - 5.6 -33.2 -27.2 

Lowered Grades - 5.7 - 5.0 -24.1 -21«4 



both schools deviate from complete equitability in the direction of leniency. 
School Oil tends to be slightly more equitable, particularly in the handling 
of expulsion cases. While School 121 becomes more influence by student char- 
acteristis as the offenses and punishments become mote severe, this appears 
to be untrue in School 011« 
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TABLE V ' 

EQUITY OF ENFORCEMENT IN NET DEVUTION PERCENTS 



Expulsion Suspension Restriction Lowered Grade 







Ull 




Uil 


141 


Oil 


1 01 
IZl 


Oil 


Girl 




X J • H 


X7 • *t 


- 6 1 


— 9-7 


-20 0 


-17 1 

X # • X' 


- 6 3 


Wt#U If HX U C 


-1-6 6 


-1^1 

""X-J%X 


- 2 8 


- 6 1 




- 6 0 




-1 2 S 

X ^ m J 




■"JO • X 


-AO 0 


-52 8 


-63 8* ^ 


-29-0 


-36.0 


-56.3 


-66.7 




-4s 1 

^ J • X 


-11 S 
■"XX • J 




-12 5 


-25.8 


-26.0 


-17.1 

X # • X 




Not Well Known 


+ 9.7 


+11.5 


+17.1 


+25.0 


+ 3.2 


- 4.0 


+ 5.9 


• 


Yoang 


-.9.7 


-11.5 


-20. 0- 


-25.0 


-16.2 


- 8.0 


-8.5 ' 


-18.8 


Parents Healthy 


-25.8 


' -2fr.l 


-32.4 


. -18.8 


-20.0 


-16.0 


-14.2 • 




J** 

Popular 


-26.7 


- 4.0 


-11.7 


-25.0 


-19.4 


- 8.0 


-20.0 


-12.5 


01<ter Siblings/Bad Rep. 


+43.3 


+26.1 


+55.6 


+18.8 


+29.0 


+12.0 


+22.9 


+ 6.2 


Rep; for Causing Trouble 


+80.0 


+56.0 


+69.4 


+55.6 


+74.2 


+52.0 


+45.7 


+37.5 


TOTALS 


- 5.6 


- 4.9 


- 4.0 


- 3.0 


- .6 


- 5.6 


- 5.7 


- 5.0 
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TABLE VI 

EQUITY OF ENFORCEMENT IN ABSOLUTE DEVIATION PERCENTS 





Expulsion 


Suspension 


Restriction 


Lowered 


Grade 




121 


Oil 


121 


Oil 


121 


Oil 


121 


Oil 


Girl 


-25.8 


-15.4 


-19.4 


- 6.3 


-1^.1 


-20.0 


-17.1 


- D«J 


Ifoti-Whlte 


+20.0 


-21.7 


- 8.4 


-21.3 


+13.3 


-28.0 


s ft 
- 3.0 




Good Grades 


-58.1 


-40.% 


-58.4 


. -43.8 


-29.0 


-36.0 




^AA 7 
















/ 


^ + 


Athlete or Cheerleader 


-64.5 


-26.9 


-66.7 


-37.5 


-58.0 


-40.0 


•'22.9 


"limb- 


Not Hell Known 


+16.1 


-11.5 


+17.1 


+25.0 


+16.2 


-20.0 


+11. 7 




Young 


-35.5 


- 8.0 


-31.4 


-25.0 


-22.6 


-16.0 


-14.3 


-18.6 


Parents Wealthy 


-38.3 


-26.1 


-38.2 


-18.8 


-33.4 


-16.0 


-20.0 • 




1 

ropuxsr 


-33.-, 


-12.0 


-23.5 


-25.0 


-25.8 


- 8.0 


-20.0 * 


-25.1 


Older Siblings /Bad Rep. 


+56.7 


+26.1 


+55.6 


+18.8 


+42.0 


+28.0 


+22.9 


+18.8 


Rep. for Causing Trouble 


+80.0 


+56.0 


+75.0 


+55.6 


+74.2 


+60.0 


+51.5 


+37.5 


TOTALS 

■< 


-42.8 


-24.3 


-39.6 


.-29.0 


-3J.2 


-27.2 


r 

-24.1 


-21.4 



0 
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Suggeartlons for Revision i 

This item appears to work particularly well. The biggest diffculty 
in interpretation is that two the items, and possiby three (good 
grades, past record of causing trouble, and possibly "is young**) are ' 
legitimate grounds in the legal system for making punishments more or 
less harsh. Thus true equitability may not be the midpoint of the three 
point scale for all items. Eliminating these items might be in order, or 
making them a separate set for analysis purposes. 



Knowledge and Clarity of tlie Rules 

One question which measures this attribute consists of a list of the 
five types of rules: ExpulsJon, Suspension, Restriction, Warning and 
Grade Lowered; and students indicate on a three point scale: "Very Clear", 
"In Between", or '•Very Unclear" their knowledge of the nature of each type^ 
of tula. A parallel question lists the same set of types of rules, but 
this time treats them as punishments, and asks students to indicate how 
clear they are about what actions wou],d lead to each kind of punishment, 
regardless of what they know about the formal rules. One question is *on 
fox^ A; the other on Form B, so different students fill out each question. 
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Table VIII presents the results of these two sets of questions, using percenta: 

************ 
See Table VIII on following page • 
************ 

Interpretation * 

As the tables show, in School Oil students are consistently more clear 
about what the rules are, and more clear About what actions would lead to 
each punishment, than those in 5chool 121 • In both, students are much more 
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TABLE VIII 



1CLARITY OF THE RULES 

0 

School 121^ 



School Oil 



t 


Very 
Clear 

# X 


In 
Between. 

# X 


Very 
Uncleax 

# X 


« 

1 
« 


Very 
Clear 

# % 


la 
Between 

# X 


Very 
Unclear 

# X 


Ixpulsion 


5 


20t0 


13 


52.0 


7 


28.0 


! 




35.7 


9 


64.3 






Suaptnslon' 


7 


24.1 


18 


62.1 


4 


13.8 


I 
• 


8 


53.3 


4 


26.7 


3 


20. n 


iMtrlctl^n 


3 


11.5 


10 


38.5 


13 


' 50.0 


« 
« 


1 


8.3 


9 


75.0 


2 


16.7 


Varning 


6 


18.2 


14 


42.4 


13 


39.4 


N 

« 
« 


7 


50. C 


4* 


28.6 


3 


21.4 


Grad* Lowered 


6 


27.3 


11 


io.o 


5 


22.7 


I 

II 
« 
« 


.6 


46.2 


4 


30.8 


3 


23.1 



CLARITY OF THE A^TTIONS WHICH WOULD CAUSE EACH PUNISHMENT 

" ' I ' ' ' ' 



f 

Very 
Clear 

, ■ # X 


School 121 
k 

In 
Between 

# X 


Very j 
Unclesr | 

#. X 1 


Very 
Clear 

# 1 % 


School Oil 

In 
Between 

# X 


Very 
Unclea;* 

1 X 


Expulsion 25 69.4 
Suspension 29 80.6 
Ustrlction 26 . 
Hsmlng 33 91.7 
Grade Lowered 22 61.1 


11 30.6 
7 19.4 

10 17.8 
3 8.3 

XH 38.9 


j 

j 
( 

! 
! 
I 

' 1 

f 


1 — 

! 14 87.5 

! 15 93.8 

« 

1 

1 12 75.0 
1 

1 14 87.5 
j 13 81.3 


2 12.5 

1 6.2 
4 25.0 

2 12.5 

3 18.7 





r 
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clear abopt what actions would lead to punishment than they are about the 
official rules. Exactly what the relationship is between the official 

\ 

/rules and the actual norms of the school Is unclear, but the norms are 
clearer than ^ rules, and at School Oil the norms and the consistency 
df the consequences of certain actions are more clearly apparent. 

V Suggestions for J^.^vlslon 

The comblnatxQil of the two tabled seems valuable, as there appears 
to be a relationship between clarity of rules and clarity of actions (dlf«- 
ferent students filled out each).' The "Clarity of Actions" table would 
seem to provide a good index of the consistency of the actions of the n:le 
enforcers in a school. The category "warning" is superfluous, as this is 
likely to vary so greatly from Instance to Instance that, the answer means 
little. Also, it might well be that a four point scale would ' provide ev«i 
more Interpretable data. 

The <tuestlon on "Clarity of the Rules" provided for a "Don't Kpow" 
response, and there were a very hign number ot these responses. Tni^ 
suggests. the need for revising the wording of. previous items. If students 
aren't very clear about the rules, but are much clearer on what the actual 
offense-puniphment norms are, perhaps the other questions in the instru- 
ment should stress much more what the patterns of punishment ate, rather 
than the rules. 

One interpretative problem is that if the school or classroom do*iS 
not use a form of punishment, the responses would tend to be in the "un-- 
clear" category. High scores can be a result of either inconsistency 
non-use. It would seem to be sensible to add a "does not apt)ly"^^pon8#. • 
Also, it would probably be more interpretable^ to change the order of the 
responses so that a high score ("3") meant greater clarity, rather than less. 
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General Qt i estlons on Knowledge and Clarity o f the Rules ^ 

Three general **True~Not True" questions are related to the Issue of 
knowlege and clarity of the rules. All three are worded with reference to 
the actual rules, and all Imply that the rules are neither clear nor widely 
known. Table IX. presents the mean of the three Items far each class In 
each school, and the combined mean for each school* 

TABLE IX 



Knowledge and Clarity of the Rules 

General "True—Not True" Questions 
"1" " Rule^ vague and unclear 
"4" " Rules clear and precise 







N_ 


Mean 


Class 400 




27 


2.574 


401 




30 


2.135 


700 




37 


2.522 


School 121 


TOTAL 




2.410 


Class 801 , 




30 


2.723 


802 




23 


3.196 


School Oil 


TOTAL 




2.96Q 



It^erpretatlon 

As can be seen from the table, the means on the general questions 
are consistent with the more precise previous set. Students at School 
Oil find the rules more clear and precise » and are more sure how they 
apply to particular circumstances than are the students at School 121. 

Suggestion Revisions 

There are no general questions which refer to the consistency or 
* clarity of the actions which might lead to punishment, and some should 
be added. The three that exist appear to be a good set. 
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The Nature of the Due Process 
Connected with the Rules 

The questions which measure this attribute. consist of asking students 

whether there Is a heerlhg process, or an appeal process, connected with 

each of the four main types o{ rules: those for which violation could 

lead either to expulsion, suspension, restriction, or to lowered grades. 

If the student, responds "yes", there is another question which asks to 

whom tjhe appeal would be made, or by whom the hearing would be conducted. 

Results 

Tables X and XI present the results of these sets of questions, using 

percents of each response: 

************* * * 

See Tables X & XI on f oiler ring pages 
*****,********** 

Int/erpretatlon 

At School 121 nearly half of the students "don't know" or think there 
is neither an appeal process nor a hearing process. At School Oil, the 
studet^t^ are much more clear that there is a hearing and an appeal pro-* 
cess. They are most certain with respect to the types of punishments 
that happen often with a lot of personal cost: suspension, and lowered 
grades. The lower percentages on the other two may simply mean th^t they 
don't happen as often* 

Since there is such a high proportion of "don't know" responses, it 
is not too clear wnat the answers on Table X mean. In general, there 
is more appealing to teachers and counselors for less serious offenses, 
to the principal or^the school board for the more serious ones. School 
oil la more likely to have students going to t> achers or counselors for 

assistance Chan Is School 121. 
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TABLE.X 
IS THERE AN APPEAL PROCESS? 



School 121 School Oil 



No 


Don't 
Koow- 




c 


No 


Don't 1 
Know 


Yes 


# X 


# . 


Z 


# 


Z 


1 


# X 


# 


Z 


# 


X 


. 2 6.7 • 


14 


46.7 


14 


46.7 


% 
1 
1 




14 


56.j) 


11 


44.P 


4 11.1 


17 


47.2 


15 


41.7 


1 
I 
% 
( 




3 


18.8 


13 


81.3 


1 3.3 


,14 


46.7 


15 


50.0 


( 
1 
c 
c 






42<3 


15 


57.7 


4 11.4 


7 


10.0 


24 


68.6 


c 
t 
t 
t 


1 . 6.7 


■3- 


20.0 


11 


73.3 



\ 

\ 

IS THK88. A HEARING PROCESS? 



School 121 School Oil 

Don't Don't 



No 
# X 


Know 
# X 


Yfes , 
# X 


1 


. No 

# z . 


Knov 
# Z 


Y»8 

* - Z 


1 2.9 


16 


'45.7 


18 51.4 






5 35.7 


9 64.3 


3 13.0 


13 


56.5 


7 30.4 




* 


* 


* 


• 4 11.1 


18 


50.0 


14 ,38.9 




1 6.7 


4 26.7 


10 66.7 


.2 7.1 


11 


39.3 


15 53.6 


1 
1 
1 
« 


1 3.8 


10 38.5 


15 57.7 



* Inmdv«rt«ntly this page of tht quMtlonnalre vaji missing » 
•o no data la avallabla. 



TABLE XI 



Sclmol 



ultlon S 11.9 

ip«nsion 5 IS. 6 

triction 2 5.6 

^vmt^d Grade 1 1.7 



Expulsion Z 
tusp«Mlon 3 

Mttiction V 



23.1 
14.3 



TO WHOM WOULD ONE APPEAL 
School 121 



Supt 



# 


Z 


4 


9.5 


1 


3.1 


' 2 


5.6 


1 


2.7 



Prncpl-. 
# Z 



11 26.2 

6 18.8 

9 25.0 

4 10.8 



Vice- 
Prncpl. 

# I 



Counselors Teachers 



7 16.7 

8 25.0 
6 16.7 
5 13.5 



9 21.4 

7 2*1.9 

11 30.6 

10 27.0 



3 7.1 

5 15.6 

3 8.3 

15 40.5 



/ 



% 



1 
1 



7.7 
4.8 



Schoo). Oil 



5 
3 
7 
2 



38.5 
14.3 
36.8 
15.4 



3 23.1 
3-14.3 
3 15.8 



1 . 7.7 

4 19.0 

4 21.1 

3 23.1 



5 23.8 
5 26.3 
8 61.5 



Students 
# X 



3 7.1 

t. 

3 8.3 

1 2.7 



9.5 



Board 
* I 



DEpulslom 9 31.0 

Mipwuilon 3 13.0 

itrlctlon 3 13.6 

«irar«d Grade 1 2.9 



WHO iroULD HOLD THE HEARINGS? 
: School 121 



Supt. 
# Z 



5 17.2 

2 8.7 

3 13.6 
2 5.7 



Vice- 

Pmcpl. Prncpl. , Counselors Teachers 



6 20.7. 

5 21.7 

4 18.2 

5 14.3 



3 10.3 

5 21.7 

3 13.6 

4 11.4 



2 6.9 

5 21.7 

5 22.7 

11 31.4 



3 10.3 

3 13.0 

4 18.2 
10 28.6 



Students 
# 



3.4 



5.7 



^ Z 



3 33.3 



•Ipttlaioii 
on' 
itTiction 
r — g'* Grade I 5.6 
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if 

# 



3 33.3 
* 



School 0 
% < X 



* 

3 21.4 
1 5.6 



1 ,11,1 

' 3 21.4 

2 11.1 



1 11.1 

5 35.7 
3 16.7 



1 11.1 

3 21.4 
11 61.1 



* InadvertMely this page of the queatlonaAire was nlsslng, 

J. wl^tf «A la avaHahla. 
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The niDSt Interesting Interpretation has to do with what the actual 
reality Is, at least according to the adults. Hearing processes and appeal 

processes exist In each school, at least on paper. However, large pro :^ 

portions of the students do not know whether they exist, raising the In- 
teresting question of whether they really do. 

Suggested Revisions 

It would appear tjiat an Index T>ased on the proportion of "don't know" 
responses In schools where there Is such a hearing or appeal process avail- 
able would be a good measure of school cpim ^ment to student rights. 
Through various means, not the least of which Is no attempt to comnunl- 
cate their existence, appeal 6r hearing processes can exist on paper only. 
The question i^eeds to have a voeasure of what does ftxlst, at least on paper, 
to be Interpreted properly. 

The question of to wtiom one would appeal for help appears to be the 
most powerful of the twoi who holds the hearings Is probably a routine 
procedure and ought to be dropped as a question. That students. in one 
school would appeal to teachers and counselors, while In another they 
would approach the principal probably says something iii«)ortant about the 
school. This question needs to be S€5)arated from the Issue of an "appeal" 
In the formal sense, and reworded to apply to the Isfae of to whom one would 
go for help Is accused of one of the various types of violations. ^ 
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SELECTION 

The selection function of schooling consists of the mechanisms and 
procedures by irtiich a school places students Into different programs » 
courses » facilities » or with different teachers » which gives them dlf<- 
ferent school experiences. Measuring selection for a school Involves 
measuring key aspects of the system of mechanisms and procedures that 
separates out students and places them Into different school exper- 
iences. The Instrument Is limited to covering only selection into 
formal classes or courses of the school. Five key aspects are mea- 
sured by tjie instmment. . 



The Mechanisms By Which a Student 
Ends Up In a Particular Course 

The question which measures this attribute consists of a set of five 

branching items. Initially students indicac^ how they got into the course 

ehey are In, by marking on« of five option*: "Don't Know"; "It Was Required"; 

"The Student Selected It"; "The Student Was Advised to Take It", or "The Student 

Was Placed in the Course When He H«d Selected Something Else". ' Then, If . ^ 

they selected the course, they Indicate what kind of eatrance requirements 
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there were. If any; and If they were denied permission to get Into the 
course they wanted, they answer three questions about how that happened. 



Results 

After careful consideration there appears not to have been suffl^ 
clent data to really Interpret this question. However, examining the 
data will Indicate the kinds of changes that ought to be made In the 
question, and some of the possible analyses when used In a larger sur«- 
vey. table XII gives the results of the first part of the question: 

TABLE XII 



How Did You Come To Take This Course 





Don* 


t Know 


Required 


Selected 


Advised 


Placed 




# 


X 


# 


X 


# 


X 


# 


X 


# X 


School 121 




















Class 400 


1 


4.8 


20 


95.2 












401 






19 


90.5 






2 


9.5 




700 


1 


5.0 


1 


5.0 


15 


.75.0 


3 


15.0 




School Oil 




















Class 801 


• 2 


7.1 


7 


25.0 


15 


53.6 


4 


14.3 




802 










14 


87.5 


2 


12.5 


% 



For this small sample the data merely Indicata the nature of the sample. 
However, if used on a whole school, and looked at in terms Qf various sub- 
groups : the school^freshmen, not-so-good students, minorities — the item 
would yield percentages of those who are taking required courses, percen- 
tages who are placed into courses against their will, and the nature of 
the kind of advice given to various groups. All of these would be ex- 
tremely Important indices of differences in the selection function of 
schools. V 
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The remaining portions of the branching Item received such small num-» 
bers of responses that no Interpretation was possible. It seem^ evident 
that there will never be a large number of responses to some of the parts 
of the question because there will never be a large jbumber of students 
In any one course (except in a few special cases) who are there when they 
wanted to be somewhere else. Jhts question needs to be revised.^ 

Suggested Revisions 

The branching parts (2, 3, 4 and 5) of the preaent question should be 
combined into a new itan which asks the student if they have ever been 
unable to take a course that they wanted to take. Then, if yes, explore 
the reasons: didn't apply, weren't selected or approved, advised not to 
take it, etc. If from a larger sample we got some sense of to what pro-^ ^ 
portion of students this had happened, and what the nature of the ln-(^ 
fluence precedures are, this would be a powerful measure of the more 
subtle selection *^ressures^ in a school. 

If students had had this happen more than once, they would indicate 
how often, and describe the most Important instance. 

The Consequence of Not Being Able 
to Take a Desired/Needed Course 

The measure of this attribute consists of two questions, one %ihlch 

.asks when the course would be offered next, and another which asks if the 

student could take it then or not. Taken together, the two items are data 

on what the cost in time would be to a student if one was unable to take a 

course at a particular time. 
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Table XIII presents the results of these questions: 



*********** 



See Table XIII on following page 



*********** 



Interpretation % 

There appears to be soae noise in the questions » as some 3QZ of the 
seniors at School 121 (Class 700) said they would be able to take again a 
course which wap being offered ror a semester in the spring of their senior^ 
year* And» the range of answers about vhen the course is offered again in- 
dicates that students are not clearly aware of the cycle of offerings* 

The situation^at School Oil appears much different. Students are much 
mpre clear about when something is ,of f erfd again. And, if the table on 



"Wl ^ Of ^^re^ Agein*' is interpreted in terms of time lost to the student. 
School Oil is set up so students would lose much less time. The conse- 

1 

q^mces of non-selection in School Oil are much less-, than in School 121. 

Suggested Revisions 

After looking at the results, it appears that the best measure to 
have for a school is the time tost io the student if he is not able to 
take something and has to wait until later. The fact that many would 
not do this, but would take something ij^e instead and never go back is 
not Important, for if the penalties were less (it w^ offered again in 
six weeks, for instance), chances are fewer would have their plans al- 
tered ^y their inability to take whtt they 'wanted at the time they wanted. 

Biis suggests a reordering of the queetiona so that the first one 
asks the student if he^uld be able to take the course some other time 
if he was not able to take it now. K the student indicates he would be 
able' to t he would next vindicate whether he woiild even consider it. 
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TABLE XIII 



CONSE<}UENC|S OF NON-SELECTIOH 
(Not Taking Course At This Time) 



Woul^ the Student Be, Able to Take Course At Some Later Time 



Yes 



School 121^- 

Class i0i 

401 
700 



School Oil 

Class 801 

802 



Mo 



# 


X 


J 


X 










68,7 


5 


31.3 








13 


65.0 


7 


35.0 








6 


30.0 


14 


70.0 






/ 

it 














A 


24 


96.0 « 


^1 


4.0 


< 






11 


100.0 













Whm Of f trtd Again 



Quarter 



Hmxt 

SemMter 



Mtxf 
Tear 



Never 





# 


% 


# 


X 


# 


X 




Z 


School 121 


















Class 400 


1 


6^3 


5 


^ 31.3 


9 


56.3 


1 

*> 


6.3 ' 


401 


1 


5.9 


. 4 


23.5 


12 


70.6 






700 


•2 


9.5 


6 


28.6 

^7— 

27.8 


10 


47.6 


3 


14.3 


TOTAL 




7.2 






58.2 




10.3 


School Oil 


















Class 801 


18 


69.2 


1 


3.8 


5 


19.2 


2 


. 7.7 


'802 


13 


100.0 














TOTAL 




84.6 








9.6 




3.9 
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Finally 9 he would Indicate how much time he would lose waiting £or It to ' 
be reoffered (quarter, semester, year/ etc.)* An Index based on time lost 
Is what Is needed. 

The Ways In Which Different Authorities 
Affect the Selection of a Course 

The questUon which measures this aspect of S elect ion consists of a 
list of various Individuals (principal, superintendent) or classes of 
Individuals (teachers, counselors, parents) and a set of five response 
categories covering possible kinds of Influence they might have had over 
selection of the course the student Is Iti: "made decision", '^ad to approve", "t>ro- 
vlded advice", or **had no Influence". There Is also a "don't know" response. 
Students Indicate for each person or class of persons what kind of In- 
fluence they had on whether the student got Into the course he Is In. 



Results 

After careful consideration, the way to report the data Is In terms 
of percen^tages of responses, as th^ response categories are dlacrete 
categories, not points on a dimension. The responses "Had No Influence" 
and the "Don't Know" are for all practical purposes the same. The key 
thing Is whlcfi Individuals or groups got the highest proportion of ones, 
twos or threes. Also, response categories one and two are essentially 
author ltarlan~made decision or approved. The third Is supportive. 
Comparing the percentage of one and two responses, to threes, gives a ^ 
measure of the. degree of authoritarian control of the selection process. 
Table provides the data In this form. 
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TABLE XIV 



TYPE OF DIFUjENCE OF AUTHORITIES ON SELECTION DECISIONS 

1 -f 2 « Authoritarian: Authority Hade Decision or Had to Approve 
3 " Provided Advice 

Percentage of Responses 

School 121 School Oil 



1 + 2 ^ 


3 


Total 


1 + 2 


- . 3 


Total 


Teacher 


9.2 


12.3 


, 21.5 


23.8 


14.2 


38.0 


Principal /Vlce-Prlnclpal 


14.8 


4.5 


19.6 


19.5 


7.3 


26,8 


School Board/ Superintendent 


11.7 


4.8 


16. 5 


i 18.5 


7.1 


25.6 ' 


Counselors 


37.7 


26.2 


63.9 


1 19.1 


29.8 


23.9 


Psychologist/Physician 


7.3 


4.9 


12.2 


1 17.1 


7.3 


124.4 


Other Outside Authorities 


11,7 


8.3 


20.0 


1 22.0 


12.2' 


^^4,2 


Other Students 




26.2 


26.2 


1 14.3 


16.7 


31.0 


Parents 


21.3 


16.4 


37.7 1 


1 


* 


38.1 



The difference betveen the total and lOOZ reptesen>:s the percentage of 
"no Influence" or "Don't Know"'* 




O J2 - 



Interpret4tlph 

As^the table indicates » most of the ind-'^^iduals or groups either 
had no influence, or the sttiS^t didn't know how much influence they had. 
Only one g^up» jthe counselors at School 121» deceived a majority of the 
student respoi . es. Otherwise, total ^percentages in the high thirties 
were the best that were done. Generally speaking » for alj the groups 
except the counselors » ^-he percentages wdre hl^ghef at School Oil than 
at School 121. Authorities appeair to liavl more influence at School Oil.- 

At School Oil teachers have a great deal more influence* though a 
lot of this is in the authoritarian mo^.* The counselors at Oil are« 



however^ more in the supportive mede than at School 121. Qotii!^ schools 
" had a fairly high degree of influence by parents on student course 
choices. There also is noise in ithe question, as at Scaool Oil a 
number marked "other students*' as making or approving the decision, 
:Md this is unlikely. ^ ' . 

Suggest Reui«ion8 • 

The question appears to work reason'^My well if rewbVding can eli- 

if 

minate the uoise, but it is difficult to interpret, as it is not clear 
,what percentage is a reasonable {Percentage (1.6^^^8 382 high or not?). 
The Hating "Other Outside Authorities" is uninterpre table,' and better 
left off. 'awo others, School Board/Superintendent and Psychologist^ 
Physician, are likely to truely happen so rarely tbe^^ they shouldn't 
be in the question. The remaining fiv^ should be retained as a good 
set for measuring differences between schools in authority L jluence . 

pa'otei^ns.. > . , 

• / 
r 
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Characteristics of Students Affection. Selection ' . . 

The question that . measures this attribute pf the Selection function 
lists a number ox characteristics of students, and asks respondents' to 
Indicate whether In their school a student with ttie given characteristic 
would have a harder time getting Into the course they are In, an easier ^ 
time, or whether the cWacterlstic would make no difference, A. short ' 
phrase Identifying each characteristic is given in Table X\\ 



Results > * 

' After conslderlnr, the response's the use of net and absolute deviation 
perceiita seetaed the. most illustrative way of displaying the results. The 
"do difference" response was ^considered to be the zero point.. If respon- 
dents indicated- that the characteristic would make it harder for the stu- 
^^ent to' get -into the* course, this was considered /positive deviation; if 
easier, a negative; The' percentage of respondents indlcatlnL either posi- 
tive or negative deviation are tlje source o£ the figures in "the table. 
For the net deviation percent, the percentages of positive and negative 
are addc' algebi .Ically. For the absolute davlatlon percent, the absolute 

values of the percentages are added together, and the result given the 

it 

' Sign of the larger of the original values. Table XV presents these fig- 
ur4s^ by school* 

********** ^ 

See Table XV on following page 
*********** 

Interpretation 

. , As the table Ulustra*" u the schools are quite different In the 

degree an4 direction in which charar^erlstlcs of students effect selection. 
^ , 

ERIC 
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TABLE XV 



CHARACTERISTICS OF STUDENTS AFFECTING SELECTIOM 





Negative 
. Positive 


- Easier 

- Harder 










Net Deviation Percent 


Absolute 


Deviation Percent 


% 


121 




oil 


121 


Oil 


Boy, Not Girl 


+ 6.3 


■ 


O.G 


+11.9 


- 5.9 


Noo-White 


+ 5.8 




- 3.0 


+11.9 


- 3.0 


Less Intelligent 


+22.2 




-.'-21.9 


+22.2 


+21.9 


Friends Well Regarded 


-20.7 




-13.0 


. -20.7 


-18.9 


Adult Attitude 


-20.7 




-17.7 


-37.9 


-23.6 


Parents Wealthy 


- 0.3 




0.0 


- 0.3 


+ 

-11.8 


Younger 


+49.7 




- 5.6 


+67.9 


- 5.6 


Parents Better Known 


+ 3.7 




- 7.1 


+11.1 


- 7.1 ' 


■Older Siblings Did Well 


-19.9 




-50.0 


-19.9 


-59.1 


Grades Pretty Low 


+39.5 




+ 4.6 


■Hi5.0 


+ 4.6 


Student Well Known . 


-12.5 




- 9.1 


-19.9 


-18.2 


Upset and Antagonize 


+37.2 




+28.3 


+55.8 


+28.3 


TOTALS 


+90.3 

# % 




-50.7 


+127.1 

o 


-98.4 
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At School 121 if the characteristics have any effect, they tend to make 
things more difficult for the student (the total is positlveJr^t School 
Oil the characteristics tend to make things easier for the student (total 
is negative). For three of the characteristics the signs are different 
between the two schools. Two of these, "non-white" and "parents better 
.known" are of such small magnitude that the sign difference is unimportant. 
One, "the student is younger"^ implies a rather significant difference 
between the schodls: at School 121 being young (a freshman) is a real 
hinderance in terms of getting into courses. The inference would be that 
most freshmen have their schedules largely determined for them or are very 
limited in their range of choice. At School Oil being a freshma has vir- 
tually no effect (if anything, a salutory one) on getting into courses. 
It appears it would be much easier at School Oil. for freshmen to take 
courses they want* 

The largest differences better the schools are on the age of the 
student, on whether a student's older brothers and sisters did well, and 
on the effects of havLig low grades* School Oil is viiTtually equal in its 
treatment of students who are young o.: have low grades; they have just as 
good a chance of getting into a course as older students or ones with 
better grades. School 121 penalizes younger students and those with lower 
grades. In both schools it makes things easier if one's older brothers 
and sisters did well, hut School Oil is much more affected t/ this than 
School 121. ^ , 

Combining the magnitudes of the deviations from the two schools, the 
ones which have the mcst effect, one way or che other, are if the student's 
older brothers and sisters did well (easier), if the student upsets and 
antagonizes people (harder) • if the student is young (harder), if the stu- 
dent has an adult attitude toward school (easier), if the student is one , 
whose grades are pretty low (harder), and if the student is one of the 
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less intelligent students in the school (harder). Not unreasonably, if 
your older brothers and sisters did well, you make people comfortable, 
you are older with a mature attitude toward jchool , your* grades are good 
and you are reasonably intelligent, you can get what you want out of 
scuool. 

Suggestions for Revision 

The item appears to work well and appears to provide an overall 
school measure of Whether student characteristics affect selection"? if 
so, whether that effect tends to make It harder for the student to get 
something, or easier; and which characteristics are most important In 
affecting' selection. It might be possible to eliminate some of the items 
which scored near zero In the deviation. 

Flexibility of^ a School With 
Respect to Selection Decisions 

The question measuring this aspect of the selection function of a 

school lists a large \ni&ber of types of flexibility that school^ might 

have to allow to control what kind of educational experience they have. 

The list ranges from "taking courses that the student' t patents don't 

want the student to take", to "taking courses only to be with one's 

friends". Students indicate how'easy or difficult it would be to do each 

of the actio<& in their school. Since each represents a specific type of 

flexibility, the average of all of the responses provides a school index 

of se action flexibilitv. The table gives in shortened form each of the 

types of flexibility. 





• 














RMUltS 0 
















Table XVI gives the means and standard deviations, by school, on 


* 


each of the items, with a significance test between schools. 








TABLE XVI 










EASE OR DIFFICULTY OF SELECTION ACTIONS 








Vory Easy " 1 




Vary Hard 


- 4 








School 121 




School Oil 


T*^Test Between Schools 
•^Significance 




Hsnn 


S.D. 




Maan , 


S.O. 


T Value 


2-Tall Prob. 


Teke Course Without 
Prereqj4slte 25 


3.160 


.688 


19 


2.895 


.937 


-1.04 


.306 


xaice course wxtn 
Toonger Students 28 


1.964 


.881 


23 


1.565 


,.788 


rl.l7 


.094 


xau course rarents 

Don^t'Uent - 27 


2.18S 


.879 


19 


1.895 


.809 


-1.16 


.254 ' 


moc xase vourse 

Ov«r If faU 23 


2.870 


1.014 


^22 


2.364 


1.002 


-1.68 


.100 


vreuc cor uuc^s 
Sdiool Activity 25 


2.240 


.723 


21 


2.19P 


1.123 


.17 


.863 


mapeet unxy rart 
[ of Course 26 


2.S3a 


1.029 


21 


2.286 


.717 


-..99 


.328 


Svlten Ix Too 
I Basy/IUrd 2^ 


2.250 


.794 


24 


^ 1.958 


.624 


-1.41 


a64 


. iviteii Ix uninterest* 
Ingy Inappropriate 24 


2.417 


.830 


24 


2.125 


.741 


-1.28 


.206 


COUTM 21 


2.571 


.870 


17 


2.294 


.920 


- .95 


.350 


Take course witn 
Older Students 28 


2.464 


.838 


20 


1.600 


.681 


* 

-3.93 


.000 


Take Course wicn 
rrleods 28 


*% AAA 


• / /U 


20 


9 1 Sft 
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Xeke Course tfltn 
{Opposite Sex 25 


2.357 


.870 


20 


2.050 


.826 


-1.24 


.221 


. Mt TAM course IX 

' taov MaetrlAl 2S 


2.800 


1.118 


13 


2.769 


1.092 


- .08 


.936 


ChooM 
T ^Mlwr 31 


2.548 


.810 


16 


2.438 


.964 


- .39 


.697' 


' Boom Content 
«id HttluKi' 26 


2.692 


1.050 


20 


2.200 


.768 


> 

-1.84 


.073 ■ 


tey Combination 
f Courses 28 


2.821 


.863 


20 


2.350 


.745 


-2.02 


. .049 


r Veu Section Created 2J 
r m^u^ Again 33 


2.800 
1.636 


.764 
.822 


20 
20 


2.150 
1.700 


.875 
.733 


-2.62 
.29 


.013 

.771 ^« : 
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'Interpretation 

As the totals show School Oil is substantially more flexible than 

> 

School 121. The individually significant items identify where the major 
points of difference are. It is particularly easier for a student at 
School Oil to take courses with older students than at School 121, and 
substantially easier to move, downward and take courses with younger stu- 
dents if one^ wants. Age giading simply is not as significant as School 
oil than at School 121. The other major point of difference appears to 
be in the degree to which the student can influence the nature of his 

program.. At School Oil it is easier to select the content and method 

( 

one wants for a course, even to the point of having a new section created 
if necessary. And, there appear to be fewer prerequisites at Schbol Oil; 
students c^n talce any combination of courses they want. In all casfes of 
significant differences. School Oil appears more flexible than School 121. 

Suggested Revisions 

In the frequency distributions (not given here) there were a fairly 
large number of "don't know" or "other" responses, which suggests that 
the wording should be locked at carefully. Otherwise, the question 
appears to discriminate between schools with a high degree of pic??ision, 
and the summated means appear to be a rather good overall index of flex- 
Ibility. It might be possible to gro^p the items into sub-scales of 
flexibility. , If so, it should be. 

The Eas^ of Changing Courses 

The question which ir-asures this aspect of the Selection function of 
a school lists twelve possible reasons why students might want to switch 
from one course to another. Respondents rate each reason from the stand- 
point o£ how difficult It would be to switch for that reason In their 
school. Ratlnfe are on^a four point scale, with "1" - very easy and 



-»%tt , very difficult. The table lists in short phrase form each of the 
reasons. n 



Results 

Table XVII presents the means and standard deviations for each reason 
by school, along with significance tests ifOn the between school differences, 

TABLE mi 

EASE OF SniCHING COURSES 




in Another 



COttTfC 

. l^t«r fT«p«r«tion 

CMfliet tflth 
SMdants 



too 

mm MMtt Work 



Bls« More 



Wat • 



lttrll«r 

Job 



School 121 School Oil 

N' Mean S.D. N Mean S.D. 



27 
27 
26 
24 
29 
31 
26 
26 
25 
26 



T-Test Between Schools 
—Significance 

T Value 2-Tail Prob. 



25 2.680 .748 20 2.500 .889 



2.704 



2.482 



2.250 
2.621 
2.226 
3.192 
3.308 
2.440 
2.077 



.724 



.849 



2.926 .874 



.737 
1.115 
1.055 
.749 
.736 
.821 
.935 



18 2.389 



20 2.500 



19 2.053 



19 2.105 



19 2.632 



20 1.650 



18 2.278 



.850 



22 2.318 1.041 



.946 



3.577 .857 20 2.800 1.005 



19 1.947 • 1.026 



.780 



.937 



.895 



20 2.250 1.070 



.745 



.826 



- .72 
-1.29 

- .59 
-1.58 
-2.77 
-1.08 
-2.08 

- .42 
-2.22 
-3.79 
-3.38 
• .75 



.474 



.206 



.557 

.123 

.009 

.287 

.044 

.676. 

.033 

.001 

.002 

.457 



/ 
/ - 
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Interpretation 

As can be seen from nhe table. In each of the reasons which produced 
a significant difference between schools. School Oil was substantially more 
flexible than School 121. Student reports Indicate It would be easier in 
School Oil to make such a switch than In School 121. None of the reasons 
received a mean below 2.0 in School 121, while two, "some other course 
would be better preparation" and "leaving early for a job", did at School 
Oil. Presumably those two reasons are the most legitimate possible reasons 
for switching in School Oil. None received a mean of over 3.0 at School 
Oil, while at School 121 three did. This implies that students at School 
131 could not switch Just to' be with friends, or because too much work 
was requirid, or^ because they found something ^Ise more interesting. These 
are, in effect, not legitimate reasons. It appears a reasonable inference 
that students at School Oil have more ability to do what they want with 
their educational program than students a:: School 121. 

Suggested Revisions 

The items appear to work well and to discriminate between schools. 
Some of the items with middling scores might well be eliminated. One 
appears redimdant: Either the "course too difficult" or the "course too 
ea^" could probably be eliminated. Since "too much work required'* is 
related to difficulty, it might be wise to eliminate the "course too 
difficult" response. 
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EVALOATIOS/CERTIFICATION 

Measuring evaluation/certification function for a school Involves 
measuring at the classroom level the key aspects of the system by which: 
standards are set; standards are Applied to the work of a student In a 
course resulting In Judojaents of the degree of meeting the standards, 
and these Judgments are communicated to the student, and to the outside 
world. 

The Mechanisms and Procedures by Which Standards Are Set 
and the Characteristics of the Resulting Standards 

Four sets of questions measure this aspect of the evaluatlon/certl-" 

flcatlon function In the school. One set In "true/not-true" format In- 

vestlgates the type of eval^tl^ standards used In a course: flexible 

standards,"^ absolute standards, normative standards, or a circumstance 

where an entire group gets the same grade. Another set of qu estions 

asks vho determines th? work to be done to meet a particular standard, 

when the standards are determiued and who determines them. 

Results . 

Table XVIII presents the results of these four sets of questions. 
************* 

See Table XVIH. on following page 
************* 

Interpretation 

In the top set of data. If one looks down each column one can Iden- 
tify the type of evaluation statidard that Is used In each of the five 
courses. Since the scale Is one to four, means less than 2 or more than 
3 are the Important ones. As can be seen. Class 400 tends to have 
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TABLE XVIII 
TYPE OP BVALUATIOH. 8TAHDAKDS USBD ^ 







400 






401 






700 






801 




ii 


MMn 


S.D. 


N 


Itean 


S.D. 


N 


Nasan 


S.D. 


i 


Mean 


Flexible 










■J 














Teacher Adjusts Grade 


















.837 


12 




According to Ability 


8 


1.875 


.991 


10 


2.400 


1.075 


5 


2.800 


2.167 


All Not Expected to 




















15 




Reach Same Level 


11 


1« /2/ 


1 1 111 
IvlVl 


A 

V 




• OJJ 


e 


Z«UU 


• oV4 


1«733 


Absolute ^ 




- 
















17 




Everyone *A* If *A* Quality 


9 


2.44^ 


1.509 


12 


1.833 


.937 


6 


1.333 


.816 


2.235 


Students Graded on Perfor- 
























■ance^ noc accxcuae 


o 




• OlD 


Q 










QA1 


Q 


L . 


Nomstlve 
























Better Student — Good Grade 
























Worse Stude%t — Bad Grade 


(i 


3.667 


.816 


12 


3.750 


.452 


15 


3.467 


.743 


9 


3.444 


Group Grade 
























All Sane Grade 


8 


2.500 


.926 


10 


1.900 


.316 


14 


1.929 


.475 


8 


2.500 



1 - Definitely True 

4 - Definitely Not True 
802 



S.D. 



.577 
.704 

1.147 
1.202 

.882 
1.414 



Mcfan 



2.250 
2.286 



2.667 

3.500 
1.800 



S.D. 

— « 



.886 
1.113 

1.304 
1.211 

1.069 
.837 



WHO DETERIIIHES WORK TO BE DOHE? 



fcj WHEN 



ARE STANDARDS DETERMINED? 



ERIC; 





- Teacher 


Teacher 


Deci^d 


Student 




Decidea 


Discusaes 


Outaide 


Decidea 








w/Studnta 


Claaa 






CLASS 


S f 


Z 


1 


X 


1. 


X 


1 


X 


400 


6 


50.0 


3 


25.0 


3 


25.0 






401 


8 


88.9 






1 


11.1 






700 


6 


85.7 






1 


14.3 






801 


9 


60.0 


4 


26.? 


2 


13.3 






802 


6 


85.7 


1 


14.3 






> 





End of 
Courae 



Beginning 
of Courae 



1 ' 


' X 


1 









— 




2 


20.0 


8 


80.0 


2 


25.0 


6 


75.0 


3 


60.0 


2 


40.0 


8 


57.1 


6 


42.9 


2 


40.0 


3 


60.0 



WHO DETERMINES THE STANDARDS?^ 



Teacher 



People 
Outaide 




2 

12 
1 



Student 
# ' X 



25.0 
28.6 
14.3 



2 


2^.0 


1 


14.3 


f 2 


25.0 
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flexible standards, certainly not normative ones. Class 401 Indicated 
that everyone In the group receives the same grade. Within that con- 
text the explanation for why they marked "Everyone an 'A' for *A' Qual- 
ity Work" Is clear. They Interpreted that as meaning everyone would 
get the same grade. Class 700 indicated that they tend to all get the 
same grade but the teacher Is somewhat flexible about It. All do not 
have to reach the same level of performance to get the same grade. 
Class 801 and Class 802 definitely do not have normative standards. 
Generally across all five classes normative evaluation standards are 
not used. 

The Issue of when the standards are determined obviously varies from 
course to course. The teacher of Classes 400 and 401 was th^ same teacher 
and she obv msly lays out what the standards are at the beginning of the 
course. The other teachers are less clear about this. The students believe 
^he Macher deteralnes the standards though there Is some noise about this, 
particularly in the responses by the freshmi*n. Class 400 and 401. 

Suggested Revisions 

The items under the evaluation standards used need revision so that 
the wording is more clear. Students checked as "true" statements which 

i 

were designed not to go together, though after they were so checked, one 
can see how they could be interpreted as going together. If the items 
are suitably revised, it appears that this format will jldentify the 
characteristics of the evaluation standards for each particular class. 
It would then be possible to identify throughout the school how many 
different types of standards were in use. The "when the standards are 
determined" question appears to vary a lot from class to class, and in 
a number of classes students are quite un^:lear. Perhaps something can 
be done to improve the wording, though perhaps some teachers "are just 
Q inconsistent in when they determine the standards. Who determines the 
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Standards appears to be very Clear In the two schools used, chough this 
question could b6 useful to Identify schools In which the standards 
were Identified elsewfaexe. 
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What InformL'tion Is Used in Determining 
the Final Evaluation in a Course 

The question measuring this aspect of the Evaluation/Certification 
function lists ten kinds of information that might be used in determin- , 
ing the final evaluation a student receives in a course. The respondents 
rate each kind of f carnation on a three point scale, from "very import- 
ant" to "little or no importance". 

The accompanying table lists the types of information in a shorty 
descriptive phrase. 



Results 

Table XIX presents the mean? and standard deviations by class for 
each of the types of information, and presents in rank order by maan 
score the relative importance of each of the types of informat^ion. 

See Table XIX on "following page 
************ 

Interpretation 

While the classes are different, only one type of information, 
•'written classwork", produced a significant 'F' test across the five 
classe^. It is far more important in clasaes 400 and 802 than in the 
other three. Otherwise, though there! are differences, the patterns 
are relati /el • the same, particularly ^ith respect to what is not im- 
portant. In all classes there was overyhelmlng agreement thit one's 
past record in school, past record in extracurricular activities, and 
the way one dresses are hot important variables In catermining grades. 
Except in class 802 teacher tests are quite important, aixd in all the 
quality of one's projects appears important. ' ^ 
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TABLE XIX 

INFOBMATION USED IN DETERMINING THE FINAL EVAHMTIOW 
. I ' Very Important 3 Little cr no ^ortance 

School 121 ^ School Oil 

. AOO 401 700 801 802 

'Mean §.J. Itean S.D. Mean ^'.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 



IjIfrltCtw Classwork 1.333 -.492 1.875 

2): 'MUhtx Testa 1.583 . 793 1 . 286 

l|<iral P«rticipatl<3n 1.667 .492 1.625 

,4)raat tacord/ School " 2.200 .919 2.286 

5)1 alp Others 1.889 .782 1.833 

ff'i rltten Homework 2'l000 .756 1.667 

7) Classni Attitude 1.500 .535 1.800 

8) ( ualiey of Projects 1^444 .726 1.111 

Bac./XC Actvta. 2.875 .354 2.700 

Hay Toji DresIM 3.000 .QOO 2.857 



.641 2.333 .816 

.488 1.143 .378 

.744 1.125 .354 

.756 3.000 .000 

.408 2.250 .463 

.500 1.700 .823 

.632 1.250 ,452 

.33 1.417 .515 

.483 2,727 .647 

.378 2,700 .675 



2.118 .697 1.429 

1.600 .737 1.833 

1.625 .806 1.500 

2.133 .834 2.500 

2.C71 «829 1.300 

2.091 ' .831 1.556 

1.400 .S}6 1.667 

1- '00 .632 1.444 

2.286 .A88 2.778 

2.714 ;756 • J. 000 



, .535 
.408 
.837 
.548 
.<«17 
.527 
.500 
.527 
.667 
.000 



RANK ORDER OF TYPES OF INFORMATION USED IN DETERMINING THE FINAL EVALUATION 

I' ■■■■■■ — — ,1 1 mm ■ ■ II ■ I 



400 


401 


700 


801 


802 


\* 


8* 


3* 


7* 


1* 


8. 


2* 


2* 


2 


8* 


7 


3 


7* 


3 


3* 


2 


6 " 


8* 


8 


6 


3 


7 


6 


5 


7 


5 


5 


5 


6 


5 




- 1 


1 


1 


2 


4 




lOf 


4 


4+ 


9f 


9f 


-9- 


9 


9f 


lOf 


. lOf » 


4f 


lOf 


lOf 


* ■ 


1.5 or less 


• 








2.5 or more 




56 





47 



Suggested Revisions 

It appears that the question works reasonably well» though inter- 
pretipg the data is difficult, except in profile form. A four point 
scale would probably help differentiate more between the different kinds 
of information. Furthermore, the kinds of information could well be 
grouped into subscales, one based on kinds of information generally used 
(classwork, homework^ tests, etc.) ar ne based on other kinds of infor- 
mation (past record, attitudes, the wdy one dresses). Most classes would 

± 

be low on the first and high on the second (given? :he way the response 
categori3s are set up) . The interesting thing would be to identify classes 
for which the scale values reversed themselves. 
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INSTRUCTION ^ 
Heasuring the instruction function for a school involves measuring ' 
the key aspects of the system of formal mechanisms and procedures by 
which schools make a systematic attempt to increase the information 
base, and to improve the cognitive, physical, and in some cases 
affective skills of students. S*-ice thesfi attempts are nearly al- 
wayi made within classrooms or at the classroom level of a school 
(i.e., under, the direction of^a teacher, not an administrator), the 
questions probing this function are focused on the classroom: level. 
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The Te&chers Response to Various 
Kinds of Student Behavior 

The question whicH measures this aspect of the instruction function 
lists two different sets of student behaviors. One set covers students 
chaiLlenging^the teacher in one way or another, such as questioning e. home 
work assignment, questioning how grades are assigned, or offering an 
opinion different from the teacher's. The other set consists of "non- 
traditional learning activities" in which students might engage. Th^./^ 
response categories cover possible teacher reactions. to each of these 
student behaviors, from "requiring the behavior" through "encouraging 
or permitting" down to "the behavior is not permitted". The complete 
question can be fotmd in the ijaialytic Document, Appendix E, P. A5. 

Results - " 

The table XX "Freedom to Challenge the Teacher", Ipresents the 
results of that set of items, in terms of number and percent of responses 
by class and school. Response categories 2, 3 and 4 (Encouraged, to 
Petmitted) were combined and categories 5 and 6 (Not Permitted or Does 
Not Apply) were combined, and an index of challengability has been cal- 
culated for each class and each school. 

" See Table XX on following page 

************ 

Interpretation 

As the Indices show, there is much more freedom to challenge the 
teacher in School Oil than theie is in School 121, At School 121, how- 
ever. Class 700 is cleaxdy distinct ^om Classes 400 'and 401 in terms 
of the amount of challengability.. The index of Class 700 is similar to 
that of School Oil. The percentage of required behaviors is similarly 
low in the two schools. The percentage of "Not Permitted/Not Apply" 
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Class 400 
Class 401 
Class 700 

School 121 

Class 801 
Class 802 

School Oil 



TABLE XX ' 
FREEDOM TO CHAU^NGE THE TEACHER 



A 

Required 



3 
7 
3 

13 



6 
3 



3.3 
6.3 
3.1 

4.3 



5.5 

l.€t 

5.2 



B 

Encouraged 
to Permitted 
. 2-4 

7. . 



65 
62 
80 

207 



83- 
55 

138 



71.4 
55.4 
Jl<6 

68.8 



75.5 
87.3 

79.8 



Mot 

Permitted 

5-6 - 
# Z 



23 
43 
15 

81 



21 
5 

?6 



25.3 
38.4 
15.3 

26.9 



19.1 
7.9 

15.0 



Index o| 
Challeugability 
A + B 



2.95 
1.61 
5.52 

2.72 



4.24 
11.25 

5.67 



/ 
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responses Is^much higher In School 121. 



************* 



See Table XXI on fo^owlng page 
*********X*** 



0 




Results 



Table XXI presents In similar formet the results for the "non- 
traditional learning activities" and again an Index of "non- tradition- 



alism" has been calculated^ 



Interpretation 

Here the schools are very much alike all across the board. Again 
there se^ to be opre variation in School 121, with Class 700 far more 
untraditional than the other two classes in the school, and School Oil 
a bit more untraditional than School 121.. 

Suggested Revisions 

The number of response categories is simply too great and the dis- 
tinctions too subtle for most students to make. The response categories 
should be reduced to the three used in reporting the data. Also, at least 
jone item in the non-traditional learning activity group (writing reports 
about topics studied in class) is so typical as to be traditional and 
should be removed. 
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TABLE XXI 



NON-TRADlflONAL LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



Class 400 
Class 401 
Class 700 

School 121 

Class 801 
Class 802 

School Oil 



Required 
1 



S 
11 
5 

24 



4 
6 

10 



10.7 
12.5 
6.0 

9.8 



4.9 
12.2 

7.7 



B 

Encouraged 
to Permitted 
2-4 



34 
31 
56 

121 



44 
29 

73 



45.3 
35.2 
67.5 

49.2 



54.3 
59.2 

56.2 



Not 

Permitted 
3-6 



.33 
46 
22 

101 



33 
14 

47 



44.0 
52.3 
26.5 

41.1 



40.7 
28.6 

36.2 



Index of Non- 
Tradltlonallsm 
A -PB 

C, 



1.27 
.91 
2.77 

1.44 

1.45 
2.50 

1.77 
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4 

Classroom Requirements Related to Bloom's Taxonomy 

A set of nln- items on the instrument ar^ each related to one of the 
levels in Bloom's Taxonomy of Educational Objectives . the Cognitive Domain. 
Students respond to these items by selecting one of four response categories 
that indicates how often that kind of activity is required in their class. 
Table XXII contains in shortened form the items used in the questionnaire. 
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Results 

Table XXII presents the results from this question in terms of means 
-and standard deviations for each class. On a four-point scale ^ny thing 
above 3.0 and anything below 2.0 is important. 

************* 

See Table XXII on following page 
************ 

Interpretation 

From the table it .i be seen that the various classes differ greatly. 
Class 700 differs from the remaining classes on Evaluation/ Awareness/Feelings, 
requiring such activity far more than other classes. No class .requires re- 
stating the content in a different way. Only one involves to a modest 
degree requiring students to applj learning to a different situation. 

Suggested Revisions ^ 

Grouping the items into three sets representing different levels of 
difficulty seems to work as an analysis technique However, the last cate- 
gory (Evaluatibn/Awareness/Feelings) and Bloom's Taxonomy are not closely 
related. The standard deviations on the items are very large, suggesting 
that the students could not answer the question and merely guessed. It 
would be wise to recheck the wording of items using stud^t writers as a 

* 
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TABLE XXIi 



KNOWLEDGE/G(»iPR£IIENSION/ 
PRACTICE 

Restate Content In 
Different Way _ _ 

Recall Facts 

Repeat Response/ Activity 

APPLICATION/ ANALYSIS 
Apply Learning to Diff. 
Pull Together In New Hay 
Explain Underlying Causes 



CLASSROOM REQUIREMENTS AS RELATED TO BLOOM'S TAXONOMY 



1 - Required Often 

2 « Required Sometimes 

3 - Required Rarely 

4 - Never Required 



400 



401 



700 



TOTAL 



801 



802 



TOTAL 



Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


3,200 
2.125 
1.875 


.919 
.991 
.835 


.3.286 
1.900 
2.500 


1.113 
,094 
.527 


3.i33 
1.500 
2.250 


1.060 

.535 

.886 
Rswrnsir 


FxwvnnF 




3.889 
2.133 
2.267 


.333 
.834 
.594 


3.286 
2.286 
2.857 


.951 
.95: 
.900 






3.300 
2.700 
2.375 


.823 
1.252 
1.061 


3.286 
2.286 
2.667 


1.113 
.756 
.866 


3.143 
1.857 
1.750 


1.099 
. .770 
.707 






3.000 
2.556 
2.733 


1.195 
1.014 
.961 


2.857 
2.143 
2.000 


1.215 
1.069 
.577 







EVALUATION AWARENESS FEELINGS 


























Demonstrate Awareness 


3.100 


1.101 


2. 


857 


.900- 


1.933 


.884 






2.889 


1.054 


2.429 


.976 


Judge Value/Merit 


2.714 


1.113 


3. 


000 


.926 


2.000 


.535 






2.857 


.864 


2.571 


.976 


^Express Feelings Openly 


2.875 


1.126 


3. 


300 


.483 


1.500 


.756 






2.200 


.862 


2.143 


1.345 



T.'t .T.T.T.TT.l/fXT/f.TT.iT/f T.T.I. i'T.T.T.T.T.l.T.T. '\T/tT,^.t\TTJT.T;f/f T.T/fT;FT\TTTT:fTTT.TTTTTTTTT;yTTTT/rTTTTTTTTT.TT.TTTTT.TT.T.T.T.TT.T.T-T.T T. 
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/ way of reducing this problem. 

There needs to be some items for the category "synthesis** added. It 
appears' that the phrase ''required" In the response options was a real 
problem. We need to know how often they ha^ppen, not how often they are 
required. This change will be made. 
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PerctPtage of Tint In Various Types 

of In-CUss and Out-Of-Clsss Activities t 

And la Various Sizes of Classroom Groups 

These three <iue8tlons have response categories in which students In- 
dicate the percentage of class time or percentage of out-of-class time 
spent on the various types of actlvltj.es or groups listed. The In-class 
activities range from self-Instruction through teacher-led Instruction 
to Instruction by an outsider. The ont-ocf^class activities rarifee from 
reading, to practicing, to actually doing work. The group sizes range 
from dilads to fyHl class. ^ « 



Results 

After careful consideration the best manner of displaying the data 
appears to be a graph. The graphs are based on the classroom means. 

************* 

See Table XXIII on following page 
************* 

Interpretation 

As the graph of Table XXIII shows, the percentages were difficult 
for students to estimate. Nearly every class would have more than 100 
percent. Nevertheless, tW_ relet Ivi^.^empftasis is probably fairly^accur- 



ate. Large variations among classes are experienced in the "self-ln- 

i 

struction" category and in; the "student group" category* The gap is 
some%ihat smaller between classes with respect to the "student led" in- ^ 
striiction in the various classrooms and a "teacher led" instruction, 
though the spread Is still broad. There does not appear to be any school 
^patterns. * 
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TABLE mil 



PERCENTAGE OF TIME IN VARIOUS CLASS ACTIVITIES 




534 



534 - Stlf-Instruction 

234 ■ St}ident>Led 

535 " Studen;: Group 

235 " Teacher Led 

536 - Machine 

236 " Outsider-Led 

537 - Outside 
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Suggested Revisions 

The wording of the Items is awkward. "Outsider-led" and "outside 
instruction" are simply awkward phrasing. The items ought to read 
"field trips", "visitors", etc. Five categories of time are probably 
too many. It would . '^Jn better to combine responses 1 and 2 into "less 
than 25 percent", responses 3 and 4 into "between 25 and It petcent" 
and response 5 "more than 75 percent" of the tim^-. The biggest trouble 
seems to be estimating the amount of time involved in "tcacher-led" 
instruction, though this is reasonable since this goes on the most. A 
number of items have very broad distribution of responses whicli imply 
a need to change the wording of the items* 

See Table XXT.V on following page 

Results * ^ 

Table XXIV indicates the amo^'nt of ti^e in various out'-of^class 
activities^ At can be seen only one activity appn^^Vnes the 50 percent 
point and that is "writing". Sq^ classes, such as Class 700, appear 
not to involve students in doing homework assignments. - 

Suggested Revisions 

The suggested revisions for the previous question apply here. The 
time period for estimating the percents is a problem with out-of-class 
activity.- 



Results 



See Table XXV on following page 

**ilr ********** 

Interpretation 

Table XXV presents the amount of time spent in various size class 
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TABLE XXIV 

. ..'i OUNT OF TIME IN VARIOUS OUT OF CLASS ACTIVITIES 



More 
Than 7 ;Z 



5 - 



50Z-75Z 4- 



25Z-50Z 3 - 



802 

m 

10Z-25%7gg 2 



401 



Less 1 

Than 10~ ^ 




240 



241 



242 



243 



541 



542 



543 



240 - Reading 

241 - Watching 

242 - Practicing 

243 "Making Something 
541^- Writing 

542 " Interviewing , 

543 - Doing Work 



TABLE m , 




groupings, from Individual work through small groups to large groups • 
As can be seen from the table there are very large differences between 
the* classes in the mount of individual work they do and the amount of 
small group work they do.. The data on large groups is missing due to 
"^n error in the duplicating and collating process. 

Suggested Revisions 

The revisions from the previous question apply here. 
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SOCIALIZATION 

Soclalltatlon processes develop in persons those attitudes, beliefs, 
expectations, values, and affective capacities for successfully perform- 
Ing roles, in specified social systems. Measuring the socialization func- 
tion of a school involves measuring the key aspects of the system schools 
have for developing the requisite attitudes, beliefs, expectations, values, 
and affective capacities in students. As a way of reducing the complex- 
ity of jhe measurement task, this instrument measures the key aspects of 
the school's system tor socializaing students to conform to its view of 
how students ought to behave, as students, ^while in school. 

The socialization section of the instrument consists of eighty-eight' 
statements about hpw things "should" be in a school. These focus par- 
ticularly on how students should behave, though some focus on how teachers 
ought to behave in response to students. For each statement respondents 
select one of fivf? responses: this Is not stressed in xsj school; this 
is stressed but no one talks about it; teachers want this but students 
resist; students want this but teachers resis; or both teachers and stu- 
dents want this but It Isn't present yet. 



c 

Results 

In the following tables groups of Items wblch all rel».te to a par- 
ticular phenomenon have been summarized In terms of r.he percentage of 
students picking each response In each school. The response categories 
have been arranged" in a rough scale, with the third, fourth and fifth 
responses combined: they all imply that people in the school ar^ trying 
to change the values and norms of the school. By looking at the distri- 
bution of responses it is possible to compare the -ola on the various 
socialization emphases. It should be noted that many of the item cate- 
gories correspond to some set ot questions earlier in the instrument 
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where the students indicated how things were done In their school. By 
comparing the soclall^tlon question responses to the descriptive re- 
sponses. It Is possible to determine how successful the school has been 
in creating a socialization c^ mate that corresponds to and supports 
what it actually does. Such analysis is beyond the scope of this re- 
port, but will be part of the final analysis. 

TABLE mi 

SOCI A LIZATION WITH RESPECT TO 
THE EXTEHT OF THE RULES 

"ormed so that all imply limited, flexible rules 
6, 246, 588, 579 v^means answers reversed)) 




Not Stressed 
in the School 



Stressed By Teachers 
or Studerts, Bvt Not 
Yet Real>cy 
3-5 

# _Z 



Stressed So Much 
No One Thinks 
About it 
2 



School 
121 
Oil 



15 15.6 61 63.5 20 20.8 

16 15.8 74 73.3 11 10.0 
Interpretation 

'Tnere is not a lot to choose betwaen the two schools with respect 
to the extent of the rules. School 121 has slightly more genuine commit- 
ment to limited, flexible ru?es (20. 8Z vs. 10.9Z) than School Oil, but 
In c'^th places there is a lot of energy going into working on it. 

TABLE Xmi 

SOCIALIZATION WifH RESPECT TO 
THE EQUITY OF ENFORCEMENT OF THE RULES 

Items transformed so that all imply adjusting absolutely equal treatment to 

take into account special circumstances 

(Vara; *r53, 264, 559 (*means answers reversed)) 



Not Stressed 

in tl;ie School 



Stressed By Teachers 
or Students, But Not 
Yet Reality 
3-5 

# % 



Stressed So Much 
* So One Thinks 
About It 

2 

# 7 ^ 



School 
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27 
19 



34.2 
32.3 



41 
32 



51.9 



11 
7 



13.9 
12.1 
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Interpretation 

The high responses on the first column indicate that both schools 
stress absolute equality of treatment. Both to a. rather high degree do 
not seem to value a lot of flexibility by enforcers in theadministra- 
tion of Justice. 

TABLF XXVIII 

SOCIALIZATION WITH RESPECT TO 
DUE PROCESS 

Items transformed so that all imply observance of due process safeguards 
(Vara: 249, 255, *272 (*means answers reversed)) 



Not Stressed 
in the School 



Stressed By Teachers 
or Students, But Not 
Yet Reality 

3-5 
# Z 



Stressed So Much 
No One Thinks 
About It 
2 

» Z 



School 
221 
Oil 



14 
4 



14.9 
8.7 



51 
35 



54.3 
76.1 



29 
7 



30.9 
15.2 



Interpretation 

There appears to be much more flexibility for a teacher to make rules 
or selectively entorce them at School 121 than at School Olio Since the 
items imply a kind of overriding of school rules for self-serving purposes 
hy teachers, this suggests that at School 121 there is more arbitrariness 
in the rules and students feel compelled to obey. At School Oil students 
would be less likely to concede that the teacher had such power. 



TABLE XXIX 

SOCIALIZATION WITH RESPECT TO 
THE LOCUS OF ENFORCEMENT OF THE RULES 

Items all imply a teacher can override or flexibly interpret rules if one 
wuhes to 

(Vars: 571, 252, 547) 



^ School 
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Not Stressed 
in the School 



Stressed By Teachers 
or Students, But Not 
Yet Reality - 
3-5 

# X . 



Stressed So Vuch 
No One Thinks 
About It 

2 ' 

» Z 



121 

M 1 



13 

1A 



16.5 



51 

31 



64.6 
57.4 



75 



15 



19.0 
16.7 
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TABLE m 



SOCIALIZATION WITH RESPECT TO 
THE BASIS OF LEGITIMACY OF THE RULES 

Items transformed so that all Imply legitimacy of rules comes from aothority, 
punishment 

(Vars: *257, *282, 581, 283, 250 (*mean8 answers reversed)) 



Not Stressed 
In the School 



School 
121 
Oil 



Stressed By Teachers 
or Students, But Not 
Yet Reality 
3-5 

«. f X 



Stressed So Much 
No One Thinks 
About It 
2 



16 
20 



10.5 
25.3 



94 
45 



61.8 
57.0 



42 
14 

/ 



27.6 

17.: 

\ 



/ 



/ 



Interpretation 

To a greater extent the rules at School 121 are Justified by appeals 
to the authority or power of the adults in the school. At School Oil there 

is much less of this.- Instead, at School Oil the ensphasis is on student 

\ 

participation in formulating rules, and understanding of their purposes. 

TABW XXXI 

r 

SOCIALIZATION WITH RESPEisT TO 
STUDENT INFLUENCE ON THE RIJIiES 

IteiDS Imply %t lents are Involved - I 

(Vars: 574,260) - ^ 



Not Stressed 
In the School 



Stressed By Teacheirs 
or Studerts» But Not 
Yet Reality 
3-5 

i X 



Stressed So Much 
No One Thinks 
About It ^ 
2 



School / 

121 10 1^.2 39 70.9 6 10.0 

Oil 1 2.8 25 69.4 10 27.8 

Interpretation 

Consistent with the previous table. School Oil has much more emphasis 

on students having influence on the rules in the school. Students at School 

Oil are more involved in making them than at School 121. 



r 

TABLE mil 



SOCIALIZATION WITH RESPECT TO 
SrODENT RESPONSIBILITY IN INSTRUCTION 



Items Imply student is responsible 
(Vars: 5A8, 572, 569) 



Not Stressed 
in the School 



Stressed By Teachers 
or Students, Bur Not 
Yet Reality 

3-5 
# Z 



Stressed So Auch 
No One Thinks 
About It 
2 

# 1 



School 
121 
Oil 



8 
15 



11.8 
24.2 



44 

38 



64.7 
61.3 



16 
9 



23.5 
14.5 



Interpretation 

The items here imply that the students, not the teacher, are re- 
sponsible if they fail to learn. This is a fairly traditional stance, 
implying that all the teacher needs to do is "teach". It's up to the 
student to solve bis problems with learning. The table indicates much 
more of this attitude in School 121 than in School Oil. School Oil 
has more emphasis on the teacher finding yays of reaching students. 
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TABLE mill 



SOCIALIZATION WITH RESPECT TO 
STUDENT INFLUENCE OVER MATERIAL COVERED IN A COURSE 

Items transformed to imply student has Influence 
(Vara: 563, *561, 565 (*means answers reversed)) 



Not Stressed 
in the School 



Stressed By Teachers 
or Students, But Not 
Yet Reality 
3-5 \ 



Stressed So I'uch 
No One Thinks 
Abotit It. 
2 

# Z 



School 
121 
Oil 



12 
6 



17.1 
9.1 



50 
48 



71. * 
72.7 



8 
12 



11. A 
18.2 

- A 



Interpretation ^ 

To a fairly large degree neither school hasxa lot of student In- 
fluence over material covered. However, what differences there Is Is 
toward School Oil having more student Influence than School 121. 



TABLE XXXIV 

SOCIALIZATION WITH RESPECT TO 
COOPERATION/ C(»gETIT ION 

Items transformed to Imply cooperation 

(Vars: 247, 576, *545, 551 (*mean8 answers reversed)) 



\ 



Not Stressed 
in the School 



Stressed By Teachers 
or Students, But Not 
Yet Reality 

3-5 
# Z 



Stressed So Much 
No One Thinks 
About ift '\ 
2 

# Z 



school 
121 
Oil 



24 
12 



23.8 
14.8 



56 
45 



55.4 
55.6 



21 
24 



20.8 
29.6 



Interpretation 

There are sti^ag values both ways In both schools. Schoc . Oil has, 
however, more emphasis on cooperation In learning activities than does . 
School 121, or less emphasis on students competing against one-another 
in learning situations. 
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TABLE XXXV 



SOCIALIZATION WITH RESPECT TO 
FACTORS THAT AFFECT SELECTION 

Items transformed to Imply all have an equal chance to be selected 
(Vars: *262, 265, 266, 555, *558 (*means answers reversed) 



Not Stressed 

In the School 



Stressed By Teachers 
or Students, But Not 
Yet Reality 
3-5 

J X 



Stressed So Much 
No One Thinks 
About It 
2 

# X 



School 
121 
Oil 



2S 
10 



19.2 
12.2 



85 
56 



58.2 
68.3 



33 
16 



22^6 
191. S 



Interpretation , ^ ; 

School 121 has stronger values both ways than School Oil. Therte 
Is a low of emphasis In School 121 on equal access, and a lot on using 
various selection processes In placing students In classes. School^ Oil 
appears to be working through this value and has much more ambivalence. 



TABLE XXXVI 

SOCIALIZATION WITH RESPECT TO 
SWITCHING COURSES 

Items transformed 'to Imply can switch within limits 



(Varst 


'*251, 


254, 239 (*means 


answers reversed)) 






Not 
in 

'# 


Stressed 
the School 

1 

% 


Stressed By Teachers 
or Students, But Not 
Yet Reality 

3-5 
# X 


Stressed So Much 
No One Thinks 
Aboutt It 

i 

# X 


School 












121 


13 


13.1 


72 


72.7 


14 14.1 


Oil 


3 


6.5 


38 


82.6 


5 10.9 
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Interpretation 

The schools are pretty similar. They have a lot of unclarlty about 
whether students should be allowed to switch courses, and if so, v^hat/ 
limits ought to be placed on that power. School 121 has stronger values 
both ways than School Ollj, so it is somewhat more clear in School 121* 

79 



69 



TABLE XXXVII 
SOCIALIZATION WITH RESPECT TO 
BEING INFORMED ABOUT THE BASIS FOR GRADES 

Items transformed to Imply students are Informed 
(Vars: 565, 267, *270 (*means answers reversed)) 



Not Stressed 
In the School 



Stressed By Teachers 
or Students, But Not 
Yet Reality 
3-5 

« X ' 



School 
121 
Oil 



Stressed So Much 
No One Thinks 
About It 
2 

» 3; 



5 
4 



5.8 
7.4 



70 
36 



81.4 
66.7 



11 
14 



12.8 
25.9 



Interpretation 

There is much more emphasis in School Oil that students should be 
informed about how grades will be, or have been^ determined than at 
School 121. School 121 has a high amount of ambivalence on the issue. 

TABLE XXXVIII 

3 

SOCIALIZATION WITH RESPECT TO 
^ PURPOSES OF EVALUATION 

Items transformed to imply evaluation is fed l^ack and put to good use 
(Vars: *564, 560, 287 (*mean8 answers reversed)) 



Not Stressed 
in the School 



Stressed By Teachers 
or Students, But Not 
Yet Reelity 
3-5 

# X 



Stressed So Much 
No One Thinks 
About It 
2 

# X 



School 
121 
Oil 



9 

5 



11.3 
8.5 



60 

42 



75.0 
71.2 



11 

12 



13.8 
20.3 



Interpretation 

There appears to .be more emphasis in School Oil on the role and im- 
portance of evaluation as feedback than at School 121. At School 121 it 
is more seen as Judgmental and as classifying students. 
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Suggestions for Revision 

In all of the cases the very large number of responses In the middle 
category suggests either lack of a clear set of norms in the schools with 
respect to the values, or some problems with the questions. The problems 
with the questions are several The response categories were somewhat 
problematic, as the '^cale" nature of them was apparently not clear. On 
some items some respondents appear to have interpreted response five as 
the same as response two, and thur combining the responses the way they 
were combined Introduces a lot of noise. This can be corrected in the 
next draft. 

In combining the items into the tables there wera a number of in- 
stances In which the items did not combine precisely.- In partlcuUr, 

/ 

when reversing the scores the interpretation of the result was somewhat 
unclear. These two problems can be easily corrected in the next draft. 
A nuffibir of items can be eliminated, and others need to be Introduced 
to give more standard scales related to characteristics described else- 
where in the Instrument. Each of the parts of the other functions of > 
schools should have some socialization items related to it. 
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CHAPTER II 



L- TING OF ITEMS BY SCALE 



ERIC 
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FUNCTION : CUSTODY/CONTROL 



Composite V-Jiable (520): Extent and Duration of Punishment for Breaking 

"jl Rule, First Offense, School Rules 



Subscales 

(521) Extent of Punishment, First Offense, Truancy Violations 

1- Nothi-g 

2 - Discussion 
3 - Penally 

4 - Suspension 
5 - Expulsion 

I 'Grade Lowered 




037A09 12 3 4 5 6 48-1. Skipping school 

340B09 51-4. Being in the hall during class time 

343B09 54-7. Leaving" the school grounds^ during school hours 



C522) 



-o 3 

ERIC 



Extent of Punishment > First Offense4 Personal' Vices 



042A09 


1 2 3 4 5 6 53-6. 


Being high on drugs 


043A09 


54-7. 


Usin^ obscene or profane language 


'337B09 


4 48-1. 


Smoking cigarettes 


342B09 


53-6. 


Wearing clothes which are sloppy or unclean 


(523) 


Extent of Punishment, First Offense, Crimes 


038A09 


1 2v 3 4 5 6 49-2. 


Fighting another student 


039A09 


50-3. 


Stealing frnm the school 


04U09 


52-5. 


Damaging school property 


338B09 


49-2. 


Taking something from .another student either 
by theft or pressure 


339B09 


50-3. 


Striking/fighting ^ith a teacher . 


(524) 


Extent of Punishment. First Offense, Political Activities 


040A09 


1 2 3 4 5 6 51-4. 


Organizing students to protest something 


341B09 


52-5. 


Distributing written material critical of 
the school 
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FUNCTION : CUSTODY/ CONTROL 



Compc:,ite Variable (525): Extent and Duration of Punishment for Breaking 

a Rule> First Offense, Classroom Rules 



• Subscales 

« X (526) vExtent of Punishment, First Offense, Academic Non-Coonero^ lon 

1- Nothing 

2 ^.Discussion 
3-* Penalty 

4-* Suspension 
5 — Expulsioy 

— Grade Lowered 




054A11 12 3 4 5 6 65-4. Not turning in an assignment 

056A11 67-6. Refusing to participate in class activities 



(527) 



Extent o f Punishment. First Offense, Cheating 



052A11 1 2 3 4 5 6 63-2. . Copying someone else'a.wojrk 
053A11 ' 64-3. ' Cheating on an exam 

k _^ . 



(528) 
Ik 



Extent of Punishment, FlrSt Offense,- Negative AttituHe 



051AI^ 1 2 3 4 5 6 62-1. Arriving late to class 



055A11 



66-5. Talking back to the teacher 



< t 
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FUNCTION : CUSTODY/COOTROL 



It, 



(532) 



Composite Variable (530) Extent and Duration of Punishroent for Breaking 
^ , . a Rule, Repeated Offense, School Rul s ^ 

Subscales 

(531) Extent of Punishment , Repeated Offense, Truancy Violations 

1- Nothing 

2 - Discussion 



3 - Penalty 

4 ^ Suspension 
5— Expulsion 

--Grade Lowered 



044A10 12 3456 55-1. Skipping scheol 

347B10 58-4.*^eing in the hall durirg class time 

350B10 61-7. Leaving the school groJnds during school hours 



Extent of Punishment, Repeated Offense, Persohalj VIcpa 



049A10 1 2 3 4 5 5 60-6* Being high on drugs 

050A10^ 61-7* Using oHscJne or pi^ofane language 

344BiO 55-1. Smoking cigarettes 

349B10 60-6. Wearing clothes which are sloppy or unclean 



(533) 



Extent of Punishment, Repeated Offense^ Crimes 



045A10 
046A10 
048A10 
345B10 

346B10 



1 2 3 4 5 



6. 56-2. Fighting another student 
57-,3. Stealing from the school 
59-5. Damaging school property 

56- 2. Taking something from another student either 

by theft or pressure 

57- 3. Striking/fighting with a teacher 



(534) 



Extent of Punishment, Repeated Offense > Political Artivltlfta 



047A10 12 3 4 5 6 58-4. Organizing students to protest something 

3^5310 59-5. Distributing written taaterial critical of 

the school 
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FUNCTION: CUSTODY/CONTROL 

f 

- Composite ^'ariabla (535): Extent and Duration of Punishment for Breaking 

a Rule> Repeated Offense, Classroom Rules 

Subscales 

(535) Extent of Punishment. Repeated Offense. Academic Non-Co operation 



(537) 



1— Nothing 
I 2 ^Discussion 
? - Penalty 

4— Suspension 
5 — Expulsion 

— Grade Lowered 




354B11 1 i2 3 4 5' 6 65-4. Not turning in an assignment 

356B11 67-0. Refusing to participate it? class activiti}.es 



Extent, of Punishment, Repeate4 Offense, Cheating 



352B11 12 3 4 5 6 63-2. Copying someone else's work 
353B11 ^4-3. Cheating on an exam 



(533) 



Extent of Punishment, Repeated Offense. Negative Attitude 



351B11 12-3 4 5 6 62-1. Arriving late to class 
355B11 66-5* Talking back to the teacher 



FUNCTION: CUSTODY/CONTROL 

r * 

Composite Variable (340): Equity of Enforcemen t s E'^pulsion Offenses 



Subscales 

(541) E quity of Enforcements Student Characteristics 

1- Tne punishment would be l<;ss, lighter 
2 - It would make no difference 

3 - The punislmient would be more, harsher 



057A12 

058A12. 

062A12 



IJLt 



A student breaks a rul. for which the usu^l punishment 
is expulsion . What difference, if any, would it 
make if the student: , 



12 3 



68- 1. Is a girl 

69- 2. Is non-white 

73-6, Is young (freshman cr sophomore) 



(54?) 


Equity of Enforcement^ Earned Status 




05JA12 


12 3 Gets good grades 




060A12 


/i'-'4. Is a leading athlete or cheerleader 




06U12 


72-5. Is not widely known In school 




064A12 


75-8. Is popular with other students 





(543) 



Equity of Enforcement. Reputation 



063A12 12 3 

065A12 

066A12 • 



7A-7. Has parants who are wealthy or well-known 
In tl-.e community 

76- 9. Has older brothers or sisters who had a bad 

, reputation in the school 

77- 10. Has a reputation for causing teachers trouble 
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FUNCTION : CUSTODY/ CONTROL 
Composite Variable (545): Equity of Enforcement. Suspensi on Offenses 

i 



Subscalcs 
(546) 



Eqult-^ "of Enforcement, Student Characteristics 



1- The punishment would be less, lighter 
2- It would make no difference 

3'-The p-aishment would be more, harsher 



A student breaks a rule for which the usual punishment 
is suspension ♦ What difference, if any, would it 
make if the student: 



3i7B12 12 3 
358B12 n 
362B12 



68- 1. Is a girl 

69- 2. Is non-white 

73-6. Is young (freshman or sophomore) 



(547) Equity cf Enforcement, Earned Status 



359B12 
360B12 
361B12 
364B12 



(548) 



1 2 j 



70- 3. Gets- good gradea 

71- 4. Is a leading athlete or ehee liad^r 

72- 5. Is not widely known in school 
75-8. Is popular with other students 



Equity of Enforcftment, ^ Reputaulon 



363B12 
365612 
366B12 



12 3 



74-7. Has parents who are wealthy or well-known 
In the community 

76- 9. Has older brothers or sisters who had a bad 

reputation in the school 

77- 10. Has a reputation for causing teachers trouble 
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function: custody/control 
Composite Variable (550): Equity of Enforcemen t^ Penalty Offenses 



Subscales 
(551) 



367B13 
368B13 
372B13 



(552) 



369B13 
370B13 
371B1, 
374B13 



Equity of Enforcement. Student Characteristics 

1 The punishment would.be less, lighter 
2 It would make no difference 

3 The punishment would be more, harsher 



A Student breaks a rule for which the usual pun- 
ishment is a penalty . What difference, if any, 
would it !uake if the student r 



12 3 



78- 1. Is a girl 

79- 2. Is non-wl 
14-6. Is young 



79-2. Is non-white 

(freshman or sophomore) 



Bquity of Enforcement , JEarned Status 



3. 

12 3 



80-3* Gets good grades 

12- 4. Is a leading athlete or cheerleader 

13- 5. Is not widely known in school 
I6-80 Is popular with other students 



(553) 



373Bi3 



Equity of Enforcement, Reputation 



12 3 



375FM — - 



376B13 



15-7. Has parents who are wealthy or well-known 
in the community 

17- 9. Has older brothers or ^sisters who had a bad 

reputation in the school 

18- 10. Has a reputation for causing teachers trouble 
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function: custody/control 



Composite Variable (555): Equity of Enforcement. Offenses For Whi ch Grade Lowered 



Subscales 

(556) Equity of Enforcement. Student Characteristics 

1 The punishment would be less, lighter 
2 It would make no difference 

3 The punishment would be more, harsher 



C67A13 

068A13 
072A13 



(557) 



.iii 



A student breaks a rule for vhich the usual punishment 
in your class is to have his/her ^rade lowered. What 
difference, if any, would it make if the student: 



12 3 



78- 1. Is a girl 

79- 2. Is non-white 

14-6. Is 'young (freshman or sophomore) 



Equity of Enforcement, Earned ^ S>^tus 



069A13 
070A13 
071A13 
074Aia 



073A13 
075A13 
076A13 



12 3 



80-3. /cecs good grades 

12- 4/ Is a leading athlete or cheerleader 

13- 5. Is not widely known in school 
16-8. Is popular with other students 



(558) Equity of Enforcement, Reputation 



12 3 



15-7. Has parents who are wealthy or well-known 
in the community 

17- 9i Has older brothers or sisters who had a bad ^ 

reputation in the school 

18- 10. Has a reputation for causing teachers trouble 
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FUNCTION : CUSTODY/CONTROL 



Composite Variable (560): Clarity of the Rules 



4^ Very clear — the rules spell out exactly what would cause this to happen 

3 -Fairly clear — the rules spell out pretty well what would cause this 

to happen 

2 -Fairly uncl?«9F-jp?- the rules hardly spell out at al3 what would cause- 

this to happen 

1-Very unclear — the rules are so general it all depends on vho 

catches you 



0- Don't know — I don't know what the rules are concerning this 



077A14 4 3 2 10 



078A14 
079A14 
080A14 
*' 323B06 



19- 1. How clear are the rules for which violation usually 

leads to expulsion ? 

20- 2. How clear are the rules for which violation usually 

leads to suspension ? 

21- 3. How clear are the rules for which violation usually 

leads to £ penalty ? ^ 

22- 4. How clear are the rules in your class for which 

violation usually leads to lowered grades ? 

3A-5. Even though I've read or been told what the rules 
are, I'm of£en unsure whether something I do 1^ 
against the rules v.-^ 



Composite Variable (561) : Clarity of Consequences of Behavior 



377B14 
378B14 
379B14 
380B14 
* 023A06 



ERIC 



4 3 2 1 0 



19- 1. How clearly do you know what actions could cause you 

to be expelled ? 

20- 2. How clearly do you know what actions could cause you 

to be suspended? 

.21-3. How clearly do you know what actions could cause you 
to be puiiished by a penalty ? 

22-4. How clearly do you knov what actions in your class 
could cause you to have your gi.ade lowered? 

34-5. Most of the time I never know I've done something 
wrong until I $et "caught" o Then I £lnd out it 
was wrong. [ 



Means Reverse the , Scores 
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FUHCTION: CUSTODY /CONTROL 



ComposlCe Variable (565) : Enforcement by Admlolstrators 



022A06 

* 023A06 

322B06 

* 324306 



4 -Definitely true 
3 -Tends to be true 

2 •- Tend? .not to be true 
1- Definitely not true 



4 3 2 1 



33-4 o In this school the principal or vice- 
principal enforces the rules 

35-6. In this schooiL the teachers decide whiat. 
punishment a student should receive for 
breaking a rule 

33-4. In this school if teachers catch students 
breaking rules, they send them to the 
principal' to be punished 

35-6. tn this school the teachers are respon- 
sible for enforcing rules. Only the 
mqst extreme cases are handled by the 
principal or vice-principal 



/ 



* Means Reverse the Scores 
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FUNCTION : CUSTODY/CONTROL 
Composite Variable (570): Pervasiveness of Control 



Subscales 

(571) fervaslvenass of Rules 



4 -Definitely true 
3' Tends to be true 

2 Tends not to be true 
1- Definitely not true 



(572) 
019A06 

* 026A06 

* 319B06 
326B09 



ii 



021A06 '4 3 2 1 

* 025A06 
321B06 

* 325B06 



32-!'3« You need permission to do anything around 
this school 

36-7 • There don't seen^^to be many rules In this 
school ^ 

32-3, This school has rules to cover everything 
^ a student might think of doing 

36-7. The only rules we have around here are ones 
that help us learn 



Severity of Enforcement 
4 3 2 1 30-1. 

37- 

, 30-1. 

f 

J ^ 37-8. 



Most teachers seem to think students are ^ 
always up to sometjhlngy so they Just wait 
for someone to do /something wrong 

The principal Is usually understanding; If 
a student does something wrong, he will give 
hiiii/her the benefit of the doubt 

long as you're doing no harm, the teachers 
here don't reallj| en^iorce the rules 

Students are expected to report other students. 
If they see theal violating scuool rules 



* Means Reverse the Scores 
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FUNCTION: CUSTODY /CONTROL 



Composite Variable ("575): Obedience of Students to School Rule>^ 



* 020A06 
320B06 



4 -Definitely true 
3 - Tends to be true 

2 - Tends not to be true 
1- Definitely not true 



mi 



4 3 2 1 



31-2. Generally, students here' break school rules 

any time they think they can get away with it 

31-2. Generally, students do what they're told in 
this school 



* Means Reverse the Scores 
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FUNCTION : CUSTODY / CONTROL 



Cot oslte Variable (580): Existence of a Hearing Process 
1 - Yes 

2 - Don't Know 



084A1S 



085A15 



3 -No 



082A15 12 3 



083A15 



24-1. 



25-2. 



26-3. 



27-4. 



\ 

A student has been accused of committing an act (violating 
a rule) which could lead to expulsion . Would there be 
(or could the, student request) a -hearing? 

A student has beefi accused of committing an act (violating 
a rule) which could lead to suspension . Would there be 
(or could the student request) a hearing? 



A student h^ss been accused of committing an act (violating 
a rule) which could lead to a penalty . Would there be 
(or could the student request) a hearing? 

A student has been accused of committing an act (violating 
a rule) which could lead to a lowered grad,e . Would there 
.be (or could th© student request) a hearing? 



Composite Variable (581): Existence of An Appeal Process 
1 - Yes 

2- Don't Know 



382B15 



383B15 



384B15 



385B15 



ERIC 



3- No 



12 3 



2^-1. A student has been expelled , and yet thinks he/she is 

innocent. Is there an apugal process th^ student could 
use? ^ 

25- 2. A student has been suspended, and yet thinks he/she is 

innocent. Is there an appeal process the btude.it could 
use? 

26- 3. A student has been penalized , and yet thinks he/she is 

innocent. Is there an appeal process the student could 
use? 

27- 4. A student has had his/her j^raJe lowered ,, and yet thinks 

he/she is innocent. Is there an appeal process the 
student could use? 



95 
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function: custody/control 



Composite Variable (585): Who Students Go To For Help 



Subscales || 

(586) Who Students Go To For Help If Accused 



089A16 



388B16 



389B16 



1- School Board 

2 - Superintendent 
3 - Princioal 

4 - Vice-Principal 



1 



5-' Counselors 

V 

6 - Teacher 

7 — Other Students 




088A16 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 30-3, 



31-4, 



30-3. 



31-4. 



If a student has been accused of committing an 
act (violating a rule) vAiich could lead to 
suspension 

If a student has been accused of commit cxng an 
act (violating a ruie) which could lead to a 
lowered grade 

If a student has been accused of committing an 
act (violating a rule) which could lead to 
expulsion 

If a student has been accused of committing^ an 
act (violating a rule) which could lead to a 
-petialty " 



(587) 



Who Students Go To ,For Help If Punished and Innocent 



086A16 1 2 3 4 5 6 7- 28-1. 



087A16 
386B16 
387B16 



* 29-2. 

28- 1. 

29- 2. 



If a student has been expelled and yet thinks 
he/she is, innocent 

If a student has been penalized and yet thinka 
he/she is innocent 

♦ 

If a studen^ ha^een suspfc. ded and yet thinks 
he/she is innoc^^nt 

If a student has had a grade lowered and yet^ 
thinks he/s.ie is innocent 



SELECTION 



Composite Variable (590): How Did Student Come to Take the Course He/She is In 



090A17 & 
390B17 



32-1. I don't know. I just found this on my schedule 

2. It was required 

3. I selected it by myself; I wanted to take it 

4. 1 was advised to take it, and selected it for that reason 

5. I selected a different course, but I was placed here 
in spite of that 



Composite Variable (591): Student's Ability to Take Course at a Later Time 



112A2i & 
412B21 



54-1. Yes 
2. No 



Composite Variable (592): Elapsed Time Before Student Could Take Course Again 

113A21 & 55-1. Nine weeks (a quarter) or less 

413B21 ■■ 2. A semester 

3. A year 

4, I would never get another chance 
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SELECTION 



Composite Variable (595): School Flexibility w.x.t. Selection 
Subscales 

(596) Importance of Prerequisites In Selection 



103A19 
397819 



4 - Very easy 

3 - Fairly easy 

2 - Fairly difficult 



1-Very difficult or Impossible 



tlx 



k 



4 3 2 1 



45-7* Take any combination of courses you like. 
In \^tever sequence pleases you ^ 

39-1* Take a course even If you haven't had all 
of the prerequisites (the courses you are 
supposed to have had which lead up to It) 



(597) 

097 A19 

098A19 

099A19 

398B19 

399B19 



Capacity to Take/Create Unusual Courses 



4 3 2 1 



39- 1* Take a course with students at least a grade 

ahead of you (older) 

40*-2« Get Into the same course where all your 
friends are 

41-3* Take a course which Is mostly taken by 
students of the opposite sex 

40- 2* Take a course by choice with students at least 

a grade younger than yourself 

41- 3. Take a course that your parents don't want you 

to take 
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SELECTION 

Composite Varlabl^||5) : School Flexibility w.r.t. Selection 



Subscales 

(598) Flexibility of the Selection Rules 



100A19 



104A19 
105A19 
400B19 
402B19 
403B19 

404B19 
40SB19 



4- Very easy 



3 - Falirly easy 



Fairly difficult 

1-VexV difficult or Impossible 



lit 



4 3 2 1 



42-4* Not have to take a course If you can show that 
you know all the material which will be covered* 
For example » get credit for the course If you 
pass an exam, rather than taking the whole 
course 

46- 8 • Have a new section of a course created If 

enough students want. It 

47- 9* Voluntarily take a coiirse over again If you once 

fall It (or do very poorly In It) 

42'-4« Not have to take a course over again if you once 
fall it 

44-6* Repeat just the part of a course you had trouble 
with or need to iaq>rove In 

45*7 • Switch to. a different course in the same subject 
if the course you.* re in' now seems either too 
easy or too hard 

4&*8« Switch to a different subject once the course 
has started if the course ^eems uninteresting 

47-9 • •Create a new course if enough students want it 



(599) 
101A19 

102A19 

401B19 



Factors a Sttident Can Select About Class 



4 3 2 1 



43- *S« Choose exactly the teacher you want in each 

course 

44- 6* Choose the content and the kind of teaching 

that interests you in a course 

43-5 • Participate in some useful out-of -school work 
activity during school time and get credit 
for it 
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SELECTION 



COBposite Variable (605): Hov Characterlstlca of Stmienta Affect Selection 



Suhecales 

(606) 



Inequltablllty la Selection Due to Assoclatlona 

1 - Easier - This would nake It easier for the student to get In 



2 - No Difference - This would make no difference on the chances 

of the student getting In 

3 - Harder - This would make It harder for the student to 
^ get In 



092A18 
093A18 
394B18 

396B18 



34- 2* If the student's parents were better known 

In the community 

35- '3. If the student's older brothers or sisters 

had done well In school 

36- 4. If the student !s friends were well**regarded 

by the staff In the school* rather than not 
well-jtegarded 

38«6* If the student's parents were wealthy * rather 
than poor 



(607) 



Ifiequitablllty In Selection Due to Student's Attitude, Personality 



095A18 12 3 
* 096A18 

395B18 



37-5* If the student were well known In school 

38<*6« If the student tended to upset and antagonise 
people, rather than get aloftg well with them 

37-5* If the student had a more adult attitude about 
school* rather than a childish one 



(608) Inequltablllty In Selection Due to Age# Performance 

* 091A18 1 2^ 3 33-1* If the student were younger (freshman or 

sophomore) rather than older (Junior or senior) 

* 094A18 36-4. If the student's grades were pretty low* 

rather than pretty high 

(609) Inequltablllty In Selection Due to Ascrlptlve Characteristics 
391B18 12 3 33-1. If the student were a boy rather than a girl 

* 392B18 '34*2 • If the student w^re non-irtilte rather than white 

* 393B18 35-3. If the studei% were one of the less Intelli- 

gent students in the school* rather than one 
of the more Intelllgeif?^ 



* Ijfeans Reverse the Scores 
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SELECTION 

Composite Variable (610): %g8e of Switching Courses 



Subscales 

(611) Ease of Switching, Job Related Reasons 



4 - Very easy 

3- Fairly easy 

2 -Fairly difficult 

1 - Very difficult or impossible 



110A20 
411B20 



4 3 2 1 



' I want to leave school earlier In the day to 
get a job 

S3*6« Another course would better prepare me for the 
typ"^ of occupation I eventually want to have 



(612) Ease of Switching, Personality^ 

106A2C 4 3 2 1 48-1* Caa^t get along with other students 



406B20 



48-1 • Personality conflict with teacher 



(613) . 

« 


Ease of Switching, Interest 




109A20 


4 3, 2 1 Sl-*4« Another course seems more 


interesting 


409B20 


Sl-4* Dislike the subject 




410B20 


52-S* My friends are in another 


course 


(614) 


Ease of Swltchingt Nature of Course Work 





107A20 
108A20 

407B20 
408B20 



\ 



4 3 2 1 



49- 2. Course Is too easy 

50- 3. Too iBuch work required, even though I'm 

doing well in the course 

49- 2. Falling or nearly falling course 

50- 3. The teacher Is not doing a very good job of 

teaching the course 



(615) Ease of Switching. Parental Objections 

111A20 4 3 2 1 



53-6. My parents are upset with some of the things 
we've been studying 
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> SELECTION 



ifl^oslte Variable (600): Students Talked Out of Taking^ Courses 



Have you ever wanted to take a course but been talked out of it? 



114A22 56-1. Yes 



. 2. No 

419B22 l(Yes) 2 (No) .61-5.^ I was talked out of taking the course I wanted. 

Composite Variable (616): Who Talks Students Out of Classes They rfant 

1 - Yes 
2 - No 




115A22 
116A22 
117A22 
118A22 
119A22 
120A22 



57- 1. 

58- 2. 

59- 3. 

60- 4. 

61- 5. 

62- 6. 



Parents 
Friend 



Principal 'or Vice-Principal 

Teacher 

Cojnselor 

Other (Explain) 



Composite Variable (617): Reasons for a Student Not Taking a Course 

He/ She Wanted 



415B22 
416B22 
417B22 
418B22 



57- 1. I couldn't schedule what I wanted 

58- 2. 1 dldn'^ have the prerequisites for the couree 

59- 3 # 'The coarse was full by the time my name came up 

60- 4. I was denied permission to take the course I 



wanted 



SELECTION 



Composite Variable (618): Which Argiments Were Used to Convince a Student Not 

to Take a Course 

1 Very convincing 

2 Somewhat convincing 

3 Not convincing 



121A22 
122A22 
123A22 
124A22 

125A22 
126A22 



4 Not used 



12 3 4 



63- 1. 

64- 2. 

65- 3. 

66- 4. 

67- 5. 

68- 6. 



I would do poorly in the course 

It wouldn't help me be what I wanted to be 

The teacher dislikes people like me 

People like me generally don't take this kind 

of course 

The teacher Is not a good teacher 
The course Is not a good course 



Composite Variable (619): How Did Outside Groups Affect Whether a Student 

• Got Into a Class 



420B22 
421B22 
422B22 
423B22 
424B22 
425B22 
426B22 



3 Made the decision, or had to approve the decision* for me to take 
the cotirse 

2 Gave me advice about whether' or not to take this course 
Had no influence (or I don't know of any) 



3 2 1 



62-1. The teacher of ^le xlass * 

63'*2. Principal or ^ce-Prlncipal 

64- 3. Guidance Counael^rs 

65- 4 • Other Students 

66- 5 • Parents 

67- 6. Other Teachers 

68- 7. Other Adults 
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EVALUATION/CERTIFICATION 



Composite Variable (620): Ipaltlve Grading (Combined ) 



127A23 & 
427B23 



69-1, 



2. 



The teacher expect* everyone to doHhelr best In this 
class; even If you aren't ve^ smart you will get a 
high grade as long as you do the best work you possibly 



can 



Only the students who do the best work in the class 
will get high grades, even if they don't have to try 
very hard to do their work 



Composite Variable (621): Normative Grading (Combined) 



128A23 & 
428B23 



70-1 • The teacher "grades on a curve" in this class so that a 
certain percentage of students will get high grades, a 
certain percentage wil'. get low grades, and most students 
will get about average grades 

2. The teacher doesn't "grade on a curve" in this class* 
Everyone who does good work will get a good grade, and 
if no one does poorly there will be no low grades 



Composite Variable <622): Criterion Referenced Grading (Combined) 



129A23 & 
429B23 



71«1« The teacher. grades students only on how^well they learn 
the course material; It doesn't matter how hard a student 
tries or whether other students do better or worse than 
he/she does. Everyone who learns the coarse material 
will get a high grade 

2. The teacher doesn't just grade on how well students 

learn the course material. The teacher also takes into 
account bow hard the student works, and whether other 
students did better or worse 



EVALUATION/CERTIFICATION 



Composite Variable (625): Centralized Control of Methods of Evaluation 



430B24 



432B24 



4- In virtually all the classrooms % the school 
3 -In most of the classrooins,. but not all 
2 In some classrooms 

1 - In very few classrooms 
0-Not used #t all 



4 3 2 1 0 



J?"!. The principal or the School Board determine 
the method of evaluation. Teachers have no 
choice 

74-3. All the courses of one type use one method 

and all the courses of other types use other 
methods 9 regardless of vho the teachar happens 
to be (e.g. 9 all shop courses use letter 
grades9 all acad|»dc elect Ives use **pass-fail") 



i 



Composite Variable (626): Strong Student Control of Method^ of Evaluation 

1 

* 434B24 4 3 2 10 



435B24 



76- 5. Students can decide by ttunselves how they 

want to be evaluated in a" particular course 

77- 6. Students can decide by themselves how they 

wan^ to be evaluated in a particular course 
as long as their parents Approve 



Composite Variable (627): Teacher Pec idemir Method of Ev^luatlorf f or Whole Class 
431B24 4 3 2 10 



73-2. Teachers dacide which method of evaluation 

will be used for all students in their class 



Composite Variable (628): Students' and Taacher Decide Together on Method of 

Evaluation 



433B24 



4 3 2 . L 0 



75-4. The students and teacher in each class 

decide together which method will be used for 
the entire glass 
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EVALUATION/CERTIFICATION 



Coaposlte Variable (630): Expllcltness of Evaluati on 



027A07 



327B07 



4 Definitely true 
3 Tends to be true 

2 Tends not to be true 
1 Definitely not true 



4 3 2 1 



38-1 • At the beginning of this course » the teacher 
made It clear that we would have to be able 
to perform a certain number of tasks In order 
to pass 

38-1 • Students know In advance what they have to do 
In order to show that they have mastered a . 
skill* 



Cotaposite Variable (635): Format Iveness of Evaluation 



(>29A07 



031A07 



329B07 



331B07 



4 3 



2' 1 



40-3. 



42-5. 



40-3. 



42-5. 



The teacher usually checks student progress 
lAlle they are working on an assignment. 
Instead of Just waiting until they turn it 
in to see how they did 

If a student does poorly on a test or assign- 
ment, the student is given # chance to learn 
the material before he/she begins work on the 
next unit 

Whenever we start a new unit of work, the 
teacher gives us a "test" so students can 
find out what they already know, and what 
they still have to learn 

When students' work is evaluated in this class 
the teacher uses the results to help each 
student find out what he/she hasn't learned 
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EVALUATION/CERTIFICATION , 



Composite Variable (640): Tlme-Boundedness of Evaluation 



028A07 

* 034A07 

328B07 

* 334B07 



4 Definitely true 
3 Tends to be true 

2 Tends not to be true 



1 Definitely not true 



4 3 2 1 



39-2. Every tash assigned has to be done within a 
specified amoimt o£ time 

4S*-8. Students are required to take a test or 

complete an assignment or project, but each 
student decides when to complete it 

39-2. Students are required to take a test or 
complete an assignment or project by a 
certain date. No extensions are granted 

45-8. I£ students feel they need it, they can 
usually get additional time to complete 
a piece of work 



Composite Variable (645): 
032A07 4 3 2 1 

332B07 



Performance-Basedness of Evaluation 



43-6. 



43-6 • 



The important thing in this class is that a 
student can show he has learned something, 
not how long it takes him to learn 

Students can go|||h>out learning the course 
material in whatever way Is be^ for^ them, 
^rtiat matters is that they learn the material, 
not how they do it ' 



ERic; 



Mmm R«v«r«« the Scores 
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EVALUAIION/QERIIFICAIIOH 



Cociposlte Variable (647): Classroom Control V8> Out-of-Clasaroom Control 

of Evaluation 

136A25 78<-l • The teach«^r makes a final decision without 

consulting^ the student, 

2. The teacher explains to the student* the 
overall evaluation of the student's work 
for the course before the decision Is made 
final. This allows for some modification 
if appropriate 

^ 3. The teacher and the student both make 

tentative dcrcislpc^ about what the stu- 
dent's final evaluation should be. Then 
they dljcuss the matter until they agret 

4. Tne student f takes the final decision with- 
out consulting the teacher 

^ 5. The decision is made by experts outside » 

the class 

6. The decision Is ade by a panel of other 
sttidents in the class 

7. The decision is made by a group of teachers 
in the school 



i 

I 

\ 
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EVALUATION/CERTIFICAIION 



Composite Variable (648): Teacher Control of Evaluation 

i 

436B2^ 78*1. The teacher decides, and the decision hold» 

for the whole class 

/ ' 
^ ^ 2. The teacher de/ldas, .but the decision Is 

often different for different students 

3. The teacher and the students negotiate the 
amount and quality of the work to be done , 

* by the members, of the class . . 

4. The teacher and each student draw up an 
agreement or contract for the student 

5. The stude^'s decide amongt$|MBmselves » and 
the declsluti nolds for everyon 

6. Each student decides for himself what he/she 
will do 

7. The* decision Is made ouUdlde tt^e class. 
Neither the teacher nor the students have . . 
the power to change what Is decided 



I 
I 



EVALUAIIOS/ CEKT IFICATION 



Composite Variable (649): Student Influence on Evaluatlcm 

I 

I 

443B26 16-1. No one really decided; chlsJLs the only 

way things are done In this school* 

2. The teacher decided this Is the kind of 
evaluation every student In the class 
would receive 

^ 3. The teacher aj:id students discussed this at 

the beginning of the class and decided on 
this kind of evaluation tbgether 

4. ^ I decided by myself that this Is the kind of 
^ evaluation I want In this class; other stu- 

dents In the class may be receiving different 
^ kinds of evaluatlQn 

• ^ / 

S« I decided vifii my parents vfaat kind of eval- 
uation ',1 would get in this class; they had ^ 
\ to approve my choice before it would be 
^ , acceptable to the school (teacher) 



\ 
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EVALUATION/CERTIFICATION 



Composite Variable (650): Importance of Various Kinds of Information In 

Determlrfifng a Final Evaluation 

bubscaies 

(651) Importance of Assignments In Final Evaluatloa 

4 -Very Important 

3 - Moderately Important 

2 - Somewhat Important 

1- Not Important _ 

0- Don't know 



145A27 
146A27 

M44B27 
447B27 



(652) 

144A27 
446B27 




4 3 2 1 0 



18- 2. Quantity of the student's written homework 

19- 3. Quality of the student's special projects 

— research reports, term papers, etc. 

17-1. Quality of the student's written classwork 

20- 4. Quality of the student's written homework 



Importance of Class Participation in Final Evaluation 

* 3 2 1 0 17-1. Quantity of-^e student's oral participation 
19-3. Quality o^ the student's oral participa^n 



(653) 

152A27 
445B27 
452B27 



Importanoe of Exams in Final Evaluation 

* 3 2 1 0 25-9. Scores on school-wide tests 

18-2. Grades on tests the teacher makes up 
25^9. Scores on department-wide tests 



(654) 


Importance of Non-Perfortaance Criteria In Final Evaliwi-lon 


147A27 


4 3 2 1 0 


20-4. 


How well the student gets along with the teacher 


148A27 . 




21-5. 


How the student behaves in class 


149A27 




22-6. 


How hard the student tries to learn the material 


150A27 




23-7. 


The student's previous record in school 


'15U27 




24-8. 


What the student thinks he/she deserves 


449B27 




22-6. 


The student's willingness to help other students 


450B27 




23-7. 


The student's attitude toward thlA class 


451B27 


< 


24-8. 


How popular or important the student is in school 



(955) 
448B27 



Importance of Mastery Criteria 
4 3 2 1 0 



21*-5. Demonstrated mastery ot specific skills by 
the student 
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EVALUATION/CERTIFICATION 



Composite Variable (655): Methods of Communl 



n Evaluation to a Student 



Subscales 

(656) Use of Public, General Methods for Communicating an Evaluation 



^ n 13dA26 
142A26 

— r— — 

(657) 
i40A27 

143A27 



4** Nearly all the time 
3- Often, regularly 

2 -Sometimes or occasionally 
1 - Nevdr 



±1 



I- 



4 3 2 1 12-3 • Grades or rank In class posted In class 

15-6 • Each student's grade Is read aloud for the 
class 



Use of Public > Specific Methods for Communicating an Evaluation 



4 3 2 1 



13-4* Examples of good or bad work distributed 
to class 

16-7* The strengths and weaknesses of a student's 

work are discussed in front of the whole class 



(658V Use of AnonymouSj>^ Specific Methods for Communicating an Evaluation 

138A27 4 3 2 1 80-2* Comments or suggestions written on work 

141A27 14-5* Individual conferences. In private, where the 

quality of the student's work Is discussed 

(659) Use of Anonymous, General Methods for Communicating sx^ Evaluation 

137A27 4 3 2 1 79-1 ^ Grades written on homework 
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EVALUATION/CERTIFICATION 



Composite Variable (660): , Variety of School /Class Grading Options— Typology 
Subscales 

(661) Use of Pass/Fail Grading Options for a Class 



1- Yes 
2 -No 



439B26 1 2 
440B26 



12- 3. A grade of either "pass" or "fail" 

13- 4. A record of either "pass" or "credit", or 

"no credit" 



(662) Use of Grades in Grading Options for a Class 

437B26 1 2 ^ 79-1. A letter grade 



438B26 1 2 



80-2 < A nunber grade 



(663) 
441B26 



Use of Competency Certificates 



1 2 



14-5. A record or certificate of "competency" for 
each skill you have mastered 



(664) Use of Written. Subjective Evaltiation 

442B26 1 2 lS-6. Written evaluation from the teacher 



ERIC 
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EVALUATION/C^TIFICATION ' 



Contposltft Variable (665): Who Does the Evaluating 



Subscalea 

(666) Use of Agents Outside Classroom In Doing Evaluation 



13^4 
133A24 



4o Nearly all the time 
3- 0£ten, regularly 

2-SoBetiae8, occasionally 
1 - Never 



4 3 2 1 



74- *3« A persoo or persons outside the school who Is 

ap expert In the work the student has done 

75- 4* A panel of people ^from the school 



(667) /\ Use of Other Students or the. Student In Dolttg Evaluation 

130A24. ^43 2 1 72-1 • - Other students In t;he class 

134A24 76-5; The student himself /herself 

Composite Variable (668): Use of Teacher In Doing Evaluation 
131A24 4 3 2 1 " 73-2 • The teacher 

Coiiq>08ite Variable (669) : Use of Parents In Doing Evaluation 
135A24 4 3 2 1 77-6. Parents 
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INSTRUCTION 



Ceapo*^* VarUbl* (670): Index of VwHty of Iiiatructlonal A»vTow.h»» 



Subocalo 

(671) Wio of Won-Tr«dltlon<l In«tructlotMl Appro«ch«i 



tRlC 



4-ll««rly«ll thm elM 
3 'Ofeen, regularly 

2- SoMCiM«» occatlonally 
! 1* ll«v«r hac happtnad 



153A28 4 3 2 1 


26-1. 


Uorkins ia daat on your om indapandcae projact 


1S7A26 


30-3. 


Exparlanclof or pracCiciag adult bahaviora in 
elaaa (pracanding to. ba latcrvlawlot for a 
Job» |ola playing a Civil Var ganaral) 




31-4. 


Uaiag codputar caniaala, tapa racordara, 
calavialM» fila pro^aecora, or oehav 
availabla aachinaa 


4S7B28 


3U*3. 


Gachariag inforMCion ftoa paopla or plaeaa 
in tlM CQ—unity ochar Chan cha library 
(iatanriaving aoaatfna, visiting an axhibit, 
attaadiog a public Mating) 


45892S 


31«6. 


txparijnci^g adult activieiaa in tba eo«ntn4ey 
(uorlcXng^r a eoavaay* baing a voluataar in 
an organis\eion) 


^155ik26 


2&-3« 


Having da^a fiald tripa (vlaitiag^a wiaausK 
a f agpe/T 


*«'456B28 

< 


29-4. 


Having guaac apaakar com to daaa (talk by 
aoMona fron tba ChMbar of CoaMrca) 

■ r 



t Cthar ItaM in (670) 
154iU& 4 3 2 1 



13iA26 
156A28 

453126 
4S4S2S 

4SSB28 

456826 



2 1 

2 X 

2 1 

2 1 



4 3 2 i 



4 3 2 1 



27*2o Having ^tha taachar laad tha tnatruction (lactura, 
total daaa diacuaaion) 

26-3o Raving daaa f ial^i tripg (viaiting a suaaua* 
a factory) 

29^. Doing boMvork aaaigananu outaida clMa (aaavar- 
iagjiuaationat raadiag booka or artidaa, wiking 
an axkibit or a poatar) 

26-1. Iforkiag in daM dona on work tha taachar 
aaaigna 

27'^.^ ttorking in elaat in a aadl gro«jp of atudanta 
' :fin a group activity or Maigniiant (diacuaaioaa , 
eoHdttaa iforX) 

26-S. Having ona atudant laad a laaming activity 
during daaa tiaa (giving a raport» acting 
. aa taachar) <> * ^ 



29-4 o. Raving guaat apaakar com to claas (^alk by 
aoMona from tha^Chaabar of CoaMrca) 

*^ Hoana Induda in thia acda if raaponaa ia 3 or 4; do not induda if raaponaa 

ia 1 or 2 , 

^ Kfiana induda in thia acala it ratponaa i¥ 1 or 2; do not induda if ratponaa 

ia : or 4 

115 . . . 
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INSTRUCTION 

Composite Variable (675): Index of Freedom to Challenge the Teacher 



3- Encouraged (the teacher really wants students to do It) 

2 -Permitted (the teacher allows this to happen, Ifut doesn't encourage It 

1 - Discouraged (the teacher doesn't like this to happen, gets upset 1£ 

It doea) 

O^^Does not apply to this class 



159A29 3 2 1 

160A^ 

161A29 

162A29 

459B29 

460B29 

461B29 

462B29 



32- 1. 

33- 2. 

34- 3. 

35- 4* 

32- 1. 

33- 2. 

34- 3. 

35- 4. 



Students stating an opinion of cdurse material 
that differs from the textbook ^ 

Students raising questions about the way the 
teacher assigns grades 

' Students qtiestlonlng the way the topic is. 
being tauglit 

Students raising questions about the kinds of 
homework assignments > 

Students stating an opinion of course material that 
differs from the teacher 

Students raising questions about the teacher's 
vxxLm for class behavior ' ^ 

Students raising questions about yhy they are 
studying a certalia topic 

Students raising questions about the amount of 
homework assigned 
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INSTRUCTION 



Composite Variably (680): Index of Student Influence on Instruction 



03OA07 
033A07 

03.5A07 
330B07 

333B07 

335&07 



4- Definitely true 
3- Tends to be true 

2 -Tends not to be true 



1- Definitely not true 



i 



4 > 2 1 



41-4. The students can Influence what particular 
aspects of the subject they want to study 

44-7. The students can Influence where (In what 

kind of physical surroundings) they will do 
the work for' the course 

46-9. The students can Influence by when they will 
have learned something for the course ' 

41-4« The students can influence when they will 
study for thlt class, and when they will 
do sonethlng else ^ 

44-7. The students can Influence how they will 
about learning the subject matter of 
' the course 

46-*9s The student can Influence the kind of materials 
used In this class 



INSTRUCTION 



Compdalte Varl^Ie (685); Index of Affective Level of the Class 
Subscales 

(686) Emphasis on Personal Values 



470B31 
471B31 



4- Nearly all the tliae 
3*- Often, regularly 

2- Sometimes, occasionally 
1— Never 



469B31 . 4 3 2 1 



42*2 Follow through on something you said you 
would do 

43-3* Pursue things of importance to you, eyen If 
others think them unimportant 

43-3* Identify ,the things In life that are 
Important for you 

44'-4* Know clearly your own values and ethics 



(687) 
468B31 

168A31 
169A31 

171A31 



Emphasis on Choice and the Values of Others 



4 3 2 1 



41-1. Consider something from more than one point 
of view 

41- 1. Be tolerant of people who are different 

42- 2 « Alter your opinions when^ew facts contradict 

them 

44-4. Choose the best alternative available even If 
none of them Is Ideal 
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INSTRUCTION 

Composite Variable (690): Index of Cognitive Level of the Cla$8 
Subscaies 

(691) High Level Cognitive Content of the Class 

4 -Nearly all the time 
3,- Often, regularly 

2 - Sometimes or occasionally 
1*- Never has happened 



163A30 



164A30 



463B30 



464B30 



46SB30 



4 3 2 1 



36- 1 Predict what would happen and explain why you 

think it would happen If something specific occurs 
(e«g«» if the South had won the war; if a depres* 
sion put thousands of people out of work today) 

37- 2« Based on specific standards or evidencet tell 

why you did or did not like something (e«g«t 
a book you read) 

36- 1* Tell how an expert in the field would go about 

solving a problem (e«g«9 how a TV repairman 
identifies what^s wrofig with the TV set) 

37- 2« J^pply skills or ideas learned In OM situ^ion to 

another » different situation (e«g«9 applying some- 
thing you leered in history to current events; 
applying principles of electricity to house wiring] 

38- 3 • Analyze the techniques people use to get you to 

believe something (e.g., analyze a policital speed 
or an advertisement for various office machines) 



(692) 
16SA30 
166A30 



167A30 

466B30 
467B30 



Low Level Cognitive Content of the Class 



4 3 2 1 



38- 3. Recall specific facts or Ideas fron OMBory 

39- 4. Describe the historical development of sone aspect 

of the subject (e.g., Inprovements in the Internal 
coabustlon engine since World War II; changes In m. 
the concept of "Civil Rights" since 1955, etc.) . 

40- 5. Lay ^ut a plan for getting something done (e.g., 

turn In an outline for a term project; list the 
steps to be followed In repairing a punctured tlrei 

39- 4. State a problem in your own words 

40- 5. Define technical terms (e.g., congruent, iambic 

pentameter, ledger, solenoid) 
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Composite Variable (695); Students Haklng School Rules 

1 - 

:081A14 21. In this school » how many of the rules do students help makel 

23-1. All 
- 2. Most 

3. Some 

4. None 

i 

— T 

Cooposlte 7arlable (696): Students Making Classroom Rules 



381B14 



21. In this class , how many of the rules do students help make? 
23-1. All 

2. Most 

3. Some 

4« None s 



Coi^slte Variable (698): Student Opportunities to Improve %rade 



4 Definitely true 
3 Tends to be true 

2 Tends not to be true 
1 Definitely not true 



036A07 4 3 2 1 



47-10. If we do not do well In a course, there are oppor- 
tunities to Improve the grade later on, after the 
course Is over 



Composite Variable (699): Determination of Final Grade 



336B07 4 3 2 1 



47«>10. Regardless of how many things we do, the final 

grade (or whether not -we^et^^edit^ l^ usoally"^ 
determined by only one thing (such as» attest at 

' %p the*end of the term) 
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SOCIALIZATION W.R.T. CUSTODY /CONTROL 



Composite Variable (701):, Socialization; Teacher Discretion In Making Up 

or Enforcing Rules 

1 ^Students are. not encouraged to - believe this In my school 

2 -Many of the staff gncouragg gtudcnta to believe thls» but the students 
do not expect others to believe It 

3 -Many of the students encourage other fitudgnts to believe this, but 
the staff does nc^t expect sttidents to believe It 

4 - Many (but not all) of the staff and students encourage other 
students to believe this 

^^There is so mucif encouragement and pre.ssuii t(^belleve this tha 
students never say they believe anything different 



187A33 



184A33 12 3 4 5 



57'~13« The staff should have the right to^toake up 
whatever rules they want 

60**16« The staff should be 9hle to discipline students 
and not have their decisions questioned by the 
students 



Composite Variable (702): 
190A33 12 3 4 5 

192A33 
503B35 



Socialization: 
63-19. 



Itudent Internallzatloa of Rule# 



65-^1. 



76-11. 



There is something wrong with students who 
don't obey rules ^ 

Students should feel guilty when they break 
a rule, even if they get away with it 

Students should disco^rsge other students from 
breakxng rules 



Composite Variable (703): 
204A35 1 2 3 4 5 

504B35 



Socialization: Pervasiveness of Contrc^l 

77-12. Students ought to ask petnlssion to do anything 
in this school, even tfaou^ they know lt*s O.K. 
and will be allowed^ 

77-12. Students ought t^obey the rules even though 
there is no one rabmd to catch them if they 



don't 



Composite Variable (704): 
201A35 1 2 3 4 5 
500B35 



Socialization: Clarity of the Rules on Actions 
Receivlo^^ Punishment 

74-9. Students ought to know what the rules are in 
the school 

73-8. Students ought to know^what is not allowed in 
their school 
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socialization' W.R.T* CUSTODY /CONTROL 



Composite Variable (705): Socialization; Obedience to Rules 



1 -Students are not encouraged to believe this In my school 

?-Many of the staff gncouragg atudenfa to believe this, but the students 
do not expect others to believe It 

3 -Many of the atudgnta ^ncouraga other studenfa to believe this, but 
the staff does jj^S expect students to believe It^ 

4 - Many (but not all) of the staff and students encoOtage other^ 
students to believe this 



5 — tfaere Is so much encouragement and. pressure to believe this* that 
students never say they believe aiiythlng different 



202A35 1 2 3 4 5 



75-10* Students ought to obey any rule that the 
school has 



Composite Variable (706): Socialization: Stud«it Influence on the Rules 
203A35 1-2 3 4 5 



501B3S 



76--11* Students ought to be Im'^olved In making up 
the rules which affect them 

74--9» Students ought to try to change school rules, 
that t^ey don't think are fair or^ right 



O«rpo»ite Variable (70.7)? Socialization; Jxtent of the aules 



172A32 

* 472B32 

* 477B32 



1 2 3 4 5 



45-1. The school should have r^iles that cover almost 
all aspects of a student's behavior 

45-l« The school rules should be lijnlte4 to those 
which are necessary to help students 

50-6 « A student's personal apf)earance and dress 
ought to be entirely his/her choice 



Coaq>oslte Variable (708): Socialization; Eqfllty of Enforcement 
482B33 12 3 4 5 



* 177A32 



* 486B33 



55-11 • ^ All students whp break the same rule should 
receive the same punishment 

50-6 • Students who break the sane rule should have > 
their punlshmnta a4Justed If their case has 
special circumstances 

59-15* Students who are k credit to the school should 
receive a. lighter ^fnunlshment than iisUal If they 
break a rule 



SOCIALIZATION W.R.T. CUSTOnY/CONTROL 



A 



Composite Variable (709): Socialization: Due Process 



i -Students are not encouraged to believe this In my school 

7 -Many o£ the staff encourage ftrnHi>nt>f| to believe this, but the students 
do nof expect others to believe It 

3 -Many of the students encourage other afuHent^a to believe this', but 
the staff does oaf expect students to believe It 

4 - Many (but not all) of the staff anj student^ encourage other 
students to believe this 

5 —There jLs so much encouragement and pressure to believe this tha 
students never say they believe anything different 



181A32 1 2 3 4 5 



S02B3S 



54-10. Students who are accused of something should 
be considered Innocent and not punished until 
proven guilty 

75-10. Students shoul-i appeal any punishment if chey 
think they arw Innocent 
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SOCIALIZATION W.R.T. SELECTION 



COB|>otlte Variable (721): Soclallzatlont Student Control Over Selection 



I" this Is not expected or "rewarded In my school / 

M / ■ 

-2— This Is expected or rewarded by many of the staff in my school, 
but nof by the students 

3 - This Is expected or rewarded by many of the students In my 
school, but not by the staff 

4** This Is expected or rewarded by many of the staff ssd 
students In my school 

> 

5 -This Is expected ox rewarded by everyone In this school 
(no one «ver questions It) ^ 



r 




f t f t 



2 3 4 5 



78-13. Students should decide what courses they want 
to take and when to/ take them 

78-13. Students always ought to take. the coursed the 
school staff tells them to take 



Conposlte Variable (722): Socialization; Student Influence Over Offerings 



206A35 1 2 3 4 5 



79-14.- Students should try to get school to 
offer the courses .they want to take 



H ' f : . 

Com^lte Variable .(723): Socialization-: Factors That Affect Selection 

* 176A32 1 2 3 4 5 49-*5. If more Students than can be hancM-ed sign up 

y for a course, the selection of students for 
the course should be done at raxidom 



<|.80A32 



476B32 



481B32 



* 485B33 



' If more students than can be han(*led sign up 
\ for a course, the teacher ought to be able to 
/"'V^^ the students he/she wants * 

49-5. I^ more students than can be handled sign up 
for a course, those with better grades should 
- get preference ^ 

54-10. It more students than can^ be handled sign up 
for a course, '^ew sections of the course f 
should be created to handle the demand 

58-14.. All students should have the same chance to take 
the courses they want, regardless cf who they 
are or what kind of rr ord they have in school 



ERIC 
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SOCIALIZATION W.R.T. SELECTION 



Composite Variable. (724): Socialization: Switching Courses 



r*Thls l8 not expected or tewarded In^ my school ^ . 

Z — This Is expected or rewarded by many of the staff In my school', 
but nof by the students 

3^ This Is expected or refWarded by many of the students in my 
school » but not by the staff 

4 -This Is expected or rewarded by^many of the staff fnd 
students In my school 

5 -This Is expected or rewarded by everyone In this school 
(no one ever questions It) 



207A35 12 3 4 5 



506B35 



80-15. Once a student begins a class, he/she should 
stick to It and not try to switch to another, 
even If he/she Is not satisfied 

79-14. Students ought to try to switch out of a class 
before It is over if they think they have a " 
* good reason 
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SOCIALIZATION W.R.T. EVAUTATION/CERTIFICATION 
Composite Variable (730): Socialization: Perforniance«'Base4ness oi Evaluation 



1 **Student8 are not encouraged to believe this in my school 

4 ♦ 

2 -Many of the staff encourage students to believe this, but the students 
do pot expect others to believe it 

3 -Many of the students encourage other students to believe this, but 
the staff does not expect students to believe it 

4 - Many (but not all) of the staff and students encourage other 
students to believe this 

5 —There is so much encouragement and pressure to believe this that 
students never say they believe anything different 



-* 175A32 1 2 3 4 5 
480B32 



48-*4« A student's grade should depcmd on how well the 
student behaves in class 

53-9. The only ttdttg that should determine a student's 
grade in a course is how mi^ch he/she can show 
he/she can do 



Composite Variable (731): Socialization: Importance of Performance Outcomes 



* 173A32 12 3 4 5 



479B32 



179A32 



46-2, 

52-8 • 
52-8 • 



A student should receive course grades on 
his/her overall qualities as a person, not Just 
on how well he/she does school work 

A student's grade should depend on how well 
he/she doe/9 the homework 

A student's grade should depend bn how much 
he/she participates in classroom discussion 



Composite Variable (732): Socialization: Importance of Attitude in 

Evaluat ion/Cer t if ica t ion 



174A32 1 2 3 4 5 



474B32 



47-3. A student's grad^ should depend on how well 
th^ student behaves in class 

47-3. A student's grade should depend on how well 
he/she gets along with the teacher 
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SOCIALIZATION M.R.T. EVALUATION/GERTIFICATION 



Co^iposlte Variable (733): Socialization; Quantity of Information In Evaluation 



1 —Students are not encouraged to 'believe this In my sfihool 

2 -Many of the staff encourage students to believe this, but the student^ 
do a2l expect others to believe It 

3 -Many of the students encourage other students to believe this, but 
9 the staff does JUtf expect stiadents' to believe It 

4 - Many (but not all) of the staff and students encourage other 
students to believe this 



5 There Is so much encouragement and pressure to believe this that 
students never say they believe aaything different 



183A33 1 2 3 4 5 



* 484B33 



56- 12* The evaluation of a student's vork by the 

teacher should al^a/s show the student what 

th6 strengths and weaknesses of it are 

♦ 

57- 13* Evaluations ought ^to merely indicate whether 

the student did well or not 



Composite Variable (734): 
. 186A33 1 2 3 Z 5 

* 488B33 ^ 



Socialization; Tlme^Boundedness of Evaluation 



\ 



59-15* All 'stud^ts should complete an assignment 
or piece of work by the same time 

V 61-17. A student should be fble to take as much tine 
as he/she needs to learn material or complete 
a project ■ 



. Composite Variable (735) 
4MB33 1*2 3 4 5 

* 189A33 
492B33 

178A32 

* 487B33 



473B32 



Socializa tion : 
63-19. 



Teacher Control of Evaluation 



Only che teacHer should decide how much a 
student needs to learn 

62-18*, Students should have a say iu deciding what And 
how much they need to learn in. order to get a 
particular grade or course credit 

65«21« Only the teacher* should decide what a student's 
' final grade is; the student shouldn't have 
anything to say about it / . 

51-7* Only the teacher should evaluate a student's work 

60-16 • A student should be able to decide what kind of 
evaltiation he/she will receive at t^e end of a 
course or unit of study 

46-2 « Teachers ought to grade studenws on whatever 
basis they wish 



SOCIALIZATION W.R.T, EVALUATION/CERTIFICATION 



V 

Composite Variable (736) : Soclallaatlon; Type of Grading Standard Usdd 



1 Students are not encouraged to believe this in my school 

2 -Many of the staff encourage students to believe this, but the students 
do got expect others to believe it 

3— Many of the students encourage other students to believe this, but 
the staff does nsf expect students to believe it 

4 - Many (but not all) of the staff and students encourage other 
studefits to believe this 

■* > . 

5 There is' so much encouragement and pressure to believe this ^that 
student^ neveiT say they believe anything differev^t 



t f Y f t 



478B32 12 3 4 5 



48SB33 



182A33 



51-7 • 



56-12. 



55-11. 



Students who try very hard to learnthe material 
should get a high grade, even if their work 
isn't all that greltt 

If everyone does poorly in a class, the grades^ 
should be adjusted so that those who did best 

get "A's" 

Students should get high grades if they learn ^ 
the course material, regardless of how everyone 
else does 



Composite Variable (737): Socialization! jPemanencit of Evaluation 



185A33 12 3 4 5 



475B32 



58-14* If a s.tudent does poorly in a course, he/she 
should have another chance to improve his/her 
gtade * 

4874 • If a sttident does poorly on a test or assign- 
ment, he/she should have another chance to 
learn ^he material before ae/she goes on to 
the next unit 



Composite Variable (738): Socialisation: Scplicitness of Evaluation Criteria 




1 2 3 4 5 



61- 17. Students should be informed at the beginning 

of the course exactly what they have to do in 
order to get i| certain grade 

62- 18« /Teachers should explain how they determine the 

, grades for the students in a course 
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SOCIALIZATION W.R.T. EVALUATION/ CERnFICATlON 



Composite Variable (739X: Socialization; Formativenesa of Evaluation 



1 Students are not encouraged to believe this in my school 

2<-Hany of the staff gncourayg atudenta to believe this, but the students 
do i\aC expect others to believe it 

3 -Many of the students encourage other students to Ulieve this, but 
the staff does oflf expect students to believe it 

4 -- Many (but not all) of the staff and students encourage other 
students to believe this 

5 —There is so much encouragement and pressure to believe this that 
students never say they believe anything different 



191A33 12 3 4 5 



491B33 



64-20. 



64-20. 



Evaluations of students' performance should be 
used to help thm find out what they haven't 
learned ,. 

Teachers should use the evaluations of their 
students' work in planning how to correct any 
problems students had' 



ERIC 
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SOCIALIZATION W.R.T. INSTRUCTION 
Conposlte Variable (740): Socialization; Cognitive Level of Class 



193A34 
493B34 

194A34 

494B34 



1- This Is not expected or tewarded In my school . 

2 -This Is expected or rewarded by many oif the gtaH In my school, 
but S2f by students 

3 - This is expected or rewarded by many of the ^tudents In my 
school, but not by the^taff 

4 -Thla Is expected or rewarded by many of the ai£A£f insl 
students in my school ' 

5 -This is expected or rewarded by everyone in chls school 
(np one ever questions It) 



y f f 



1 2 3 4 5 



66**1« Students ought^to do a lot of memotislng 

66- 1. Students ought to learn to restate things 

they've learned Into their own words 

67- 2. Students ought to form an intelligent » well- 

Justified opinion about sciae thing studied 

67r2. Students should develop the ability to apply 
something learned in one situiition to a new 
and different situation . , 



Composite Variable (74l5: Socialization: Challenging the^ Teacher^ 

195A34 1 2 3 4.5 68-3. Sttidents ought to accept the teacher's opinion 

as better than their own 

495B34 ^ 68-3. Stiidents should not quest iott^rhe teacher's 

authority 

196A34 69-4. Students should b« willing to study whatever 

topic the teacher wants them :o study 



Composite Vari4ljAe (742): Socializations Affective Level of Class 
197A34 



496B34 



12 3 4 5, 70-5. Students should learn to consider things from 

many points of view ^ 

69*4. Students, ought to pursue what is portent to 

them, even if Jthers think thos^ things unli^rti^ 
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SOCIALIZATION W»R»T. INSTRUCTION 



Composite Variable (743): Socialization; Student 'Influence on Instruction 



198A34 
A97B34 



l^Thls is not expected or 'rewarded in nqr school 

2 -This is expected or rewarded by many of the staff in my school » 
but Qof by the students 

3 -This is expected or rewarded by many of the students in my 
school 9 but not by the staff 

4 • This Is expected or rewarded by many of the a£ft££ liul 
students in jny school 



± 



S-*Thi8 is expected or rewarded by everyone in this school 
(no one ever questions it) 



lUl 



1 2 3 4 5 



71-6* Students should try to influence how they will 
study things, in a particular course 

70-5* Students should try to influence what they^ 
study in a particular course , 



Ccrmposite Variable (744): Socialization: Variety: of Instructional Approaches 



498B34 



199A34 



1 2 3 4 5 



71- 6. All students ought to be doing the same 

activity during class time 

72- 7. Students shoiild learn by doing the same kind 

of class activities day after day 



Composite Variable (745): Socialization; Non-Tradltlonalism A Instruction 
200A34 12 3 4 5 



499B34 



73-8. Stud«its ought to learn through experiencing^ 
not Just through reading or being told 

72-7. Students ought to direct their own Icemlug, 
not Just do vfaat the teacher wants 



ERIC 
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CHAPTER III 



THE SEOfflH) TEST OF THE mSTBDMENT 



132 



THE SECOND (SPRING) TEST OF THE^NSTRDMENT FOR MEASURING 
FIVE FUNCTIONS OF^OOLING 

Introduction 

The spring test demonstrated that mechanically the questionnaire 
was fine* Students could- read the questions and respond appropriately. 
Some items caused problems* These vere captured by teachers Mrking 
them on master copies of the instrument , and revisions to these items 
vere easily made. 

The major difficulty^ was one of length. Only approximately 75Z of 
the students could complete the questionnaire within A5 minutes , the 
connon length of high school periods,. This was anticipated , as in 
draft stage it was best to have more items than would ultimately be 
used. The focus of the data analysis described in this Appendil^has 
been to decide which items to eliadnate . 

Data processing money was very limited - less than $1000. The 
else of the data file - 20% item-variables per student (416 on Form 
k and Form B combined) , and an additional 130 composite variables 
(cOTbinations of items) per student - on six schools , eight classrooms 
per school 9 and 760 studentsfpade any analysis expensive. And certain 
analyses had to be run to provide riqtorts to the cooperating schc^ls, 
fulfilling part of the agreMMt by i^ich their cooperation vaa secured, 
but contributing less to the revision of the instrument than some other 
possible analyses. As a result of these factors many possible analyses 
could not b# run. It is hoped that additional funds may be available 
In the future to further explore the data. 
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The SmpI^ 

The general design has already been described In the text, of 
the Final Report. The table below presents the nature and size of 
the classes in each school: 

SCHOOL 1: Grades 9-12; 378 Students in the Whole School 



Title 
of Course 



Nufld>er 
of Students 



Form A 



Fresh/Soph Academic' Elective 



Minority 
Cultures 



14 



Fresh/Soph Acadenic Required 



General 
Math 



14 



Fresh/Soph Vocational Elective 



General 
Business 



10 



Fresh/Soph Voca^iona:^ Reqtiired 



Careers 



20 



Jr/Sr Academic Elective 



Chemistry 



16 



Jr/Sr Academic Required 



American 
History 



11 



Jr/Sr Vocational Elective 



Architecture: 
Drafting 



12 



■^i — 

Jr/Sr Voc«tlc||nal Required 



Advanced 
Agriculture 



TOIALS 



106 



52 
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SCHOOL 2: Grades 7 - 12; 369 Students in Whole School 



• 


Title . 
of Course 


Nuab«r 

of Students 


Form A 


Form B 


Fresh/Soph Academic Elective 


Citizenship 


10 


4 


6 . 


Fresh/ Soph Acadeaic Required 


Biology 


11 


5 


6 


Fresh/Soph Vocational Elective 


Home 
Itlmlshlngs 


8 


5 


3 


Fresh/Soph Vocational Required 


Personal 
Finance 


8 


4 


4 


Jr/Sr Academic Elective 




10 


5 


5 


\ W 

Jr/Sr Academic Required . 


Hodem 
FroblMS 


16 


.8 


8 


Jr/Sr Vocational Elective 


Child 
Development 


17 


11 


6 


J;r/Sr Vocational Required 


Metals 


7 


4 


3 


Toms 




87 


46 


41 
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SCHOOL 3: Grades 10 - 12; 807 Stxidents In Whole School 





Title 
of Course 


of Students. 


Form A 


Form B 

r 


SophOBore Ac«dealc 


V 
A 

R 
I 
A 
B 
L 
E 


26 


15 


11 


Sopboaor* Vocational 


25 


11 


14 


Jr/Sr Acadcnlc 


276 


14 


13 


Jr/Sr Vocational 


41 


20 


21 ' 






119 


60 

.^^^ , — 


59 
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SCHOOL 4: Grades 10-12; 511 Students In Whole Sc ..ool . 





Title 

UX UOUX96 


Number 

OX dwUU^UWS 


Vawm a 




CT^r^uf dopn AcaoeQuLC isixecuxvc 


« War and, 
# Policy 


XX 


V 


5 






AX 


XX 


10 


9 7 


Marine 

Bloj.'>gy 


?7 
A / 

0 


XH 


x^ 






XH 


7 


7 
# 


JX/dx Acaacnixc Jbxecwxve 




22 


. ' 10 


12 


Jr/Sr Acadonic Required 


Careur 
English 


19" 




10 


Jr/Sr Vocational Elective 


• 

Photography 


16 


8 


8 


Jr/Sr Vocational Required 


Junior 
Office 
^ Cluater 


15 


8 


7 


TOTALS / 

1 ' 


/ 


145 


73 


72^ 



ERIC 
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SCHOO: 5: Grades 9 - 12; 1215 Students tn Whole School 



■ 


Title 
of Course 


Number 
of Students 


Form A 


Form B 


Fresh/Soph Acadealc Elective 

\ 


a. 

Biology 


20 


11 


9 


Fi i /SopL ilcadealc Required 


Earth 
Sciences 


15 


8 


7 


Fresh/Scrih Vocational Elective 


Drafting 


8 


4 


4 


Fresb/ioph Vocational Required 


Personal 
Flm«ace 


22 


11 


11 


Jr/Sr Academic Elective 


Blol.-)gy 


10 


4 


6 


Jr/Sr AcadesEdc Required 


Oceanography* 


23 


-12 


11^ 


Jr/Sr Vocational Elective 


Art 
(Advanced 
Crafts) 


15 


8 


7 


Jr/Sr Vocational Required 


General Art* 


17 


9 


8. 


TOTALS 




130 


67 


63 



* There were no required courses In these categories, so i:h«*<i are elective 
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SCHOOL 6: Grades 9-12; 2083 Students in Whole School 

i , , • 



r 


Title 
of Course 


NuDiber 

of Students 

< 


Form A 


Form B 


Fresh/ Soph Academic Elective 


Biology 


20 


10 




Fresh/Soph Academic Required 


Health 


i 

28 


12 


16 


w 

Fresh/ Soph Vocational Elective 


Metals 
1 and 2 


11 


6 


5 


Fresh/Soph Vocational Required 


General 
Business* 


21 


11 


10 


Jt/Sr Academic Elective 


Utopian 
Literature 


7 


3 


4 


Jr/Sr Academic Required 


Lav in 
America 


32 


15 


17 


Jr/Sr Vocational Elective 


Forestry 


> 16 


8 . 


8 


Jr/Sr Vocational Required 


Typing 
. 3 and 4* 


23 


• 12 


11 


TOTALS 




158 


77 


81 



* There were no required courses in these categories » so these are elective 
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These figures represent the maxlsnm number of responses per Item* 
Due to occasional answer omissions by students, the actual numbers 
used In calculations varied* ^ 

With School #2 the nuxabers vert very low for several classes > so 
result from it should be examined carefully* ^This was partly a 
function of the size of the sc^ol: « -small schools have small classes; 
and partly a function of the time of year: the questionnaire was 
administered right at the end of the school year and many seniors were 
not present* 

In the future it is recommended that if the questionnaire is used 
In a small school » tvo days be set aside, and the students in small 
classes take both forms of the instrument, one each day* That will 
raise the mniblNr of students responding to each item* ^ 

Analyses ' 

Since students responding to the questionnaire are describing the 
way things are done in their classroom, or in their school, the units 
of analysis for the data are the classroom, or. the school (depending on 
the question), not the individual student* Ideal school items are ones 
with a low withln-schcol variance (high agreement on the^ answer to the 
item for the school) and a high between-scKool valance (the item 
distinguishes between schools); ideal classroom items are ones with a 
low wi chin-classroom variance (high agreement on the answer to the item 
for the classroom) and a high between--classroom variance (the item 
distinguishes between classrooms). 
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To determine this a one-nray anslysls of ^variance vaa run across 

schools for each school item and #ehool scale; and across classes 

\. • < 

within each school for classroom items* The tables on the following 

pages present this data* The table's are in pairs: the first presenta 



the actual items from the quest lonnaire, arranged by scale and subscale; 
the matching data table presents the^ data for each item and for the 
scale and subscales. Before each pair of tables is a short explanation 
of which items were eliminated » and the reasoning used* For the most 
part items which did not pick up significant differences between 
schools or between classrooms were eliminatei* However, the decision 
was soaatlmes made to retain an item which, while not picking up signlf 1 
cant differences now, seemed likely to pick up such differences later 
on, aft^er the competency-based grad^iatlon requirements became more 
fully Implemented* On rare occasions items were eliminated because 
there were more direct ways to find out the Infofmitlon (e*g*, ask 
teachers o^^ the principal, .father than students)* ^ 

Throughout the process of weeding out items, it was apparent that 
many important items were being eliminated* Cutting down the*" Instru** 
ment by 20Z required a certain determination to eliminate good items 
because others were better* We have proceMed this way* 

Two additional kinds of data were used, when relevant, to eliminate 
items; data from the individual school reports (see Appendix ) ^ 
which Indicated that sooe subscales shewed significantly different 
results for different subpopulations of schools; and data from a Cuttman 
Scale Analysis of the scales and subscales* For the most part (he 
scales of the instniment did not turn out to have Guttman properties, so 
the tables were not retyped for this report* However, part of the SPSS 
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Guttnan program was an Iteorltem and Item-scale correlation, using 
^ Tules Q aad Bl-*serlal correlations respectively. This Identified 
« qiilckly Items which were not posltlv^y related to other Items In the 

scale 9 and contributed to a decision to eliminate them. When so^ this 

Is mentioned In the discussion sfte^ the tables. 

Personal Information 

A number of small changes In the wording of the personal Information 
questions were suggested during th^" test and have been Incorporated. 
They are; 

1. Adding the word '*hlgh" to school In question #5 

to make c\ear that we want the number of years the 
student has been In that school building, not the 
district. 

2. Adding parenthetical phrases to identify cultural 
groups, e«g««, (Black) after Afro-American; (Chlcailo, 
Puerto Rlcan, etc.) after Spanish American; (Japanese, 
Chinese, etc«) after Asian American. 

3. Combining technical, vocational, or bus^ess school 
with community college or Junior college in questions 
#8, 10 so students do not have tQ distinguish between 
them. 

These changes can be seen by comparing the form of the questionnaire- 
used in the spring test with the revised version. ^The same will be true 
for any changes mentioned subsequently. 
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Cottposlte Variable (520 ) 
Subscales (521-524) 

The following two tables are paired » and should be looked at 
together. The first 'gives the Items from the quest lonoalre «hi,ch are 
combined Into each of the subscales. 411 of the subscales together 
(fourteen Items) comprise the Ck>mposite Variable. The second gives 
the school means for each o^ the six schools for each ltem» the total 
means for each Item and subscale^ and the significance level of a 
one-way analysis of variance across schools. Since this question Is 
related to 530 (531 - 534) » decisions about eliminating items were 
mad« after considering both sets of results. 

After considering this data, and bearing in mind the need to cut 
the instrument by 25Z» the decision was made to eliminate items 043 
and 039» as their significance levels (.494 and .532) indicated they 
did not distinguish between schools. Item 339 was retained because 
of its high mean values'. It seemed unwise to eliminate both of the 

items with such hi^ means (039 and 339) . 

♦ 

Items 040 and 341 were re* ^tded. It was decided that they 
reprMented an important aspect t>f schooling, but the questions were 
too vague. 040 now specifically refers to ^'protesting somett^ng about 
tfcte school"; 341 refers to •Snrit;^ critical material". 

Finally, item 340 was eliminated in fav6r of the item "skipping 
class" to be added to the classroom items (see the following). While 
being "in the hall" was statistically an adfquate item, skipping class 
seemed more likely to be ^t was wrong about being in the hall. 
Note: In all .of the lists of itms the first three numbers (e.g., 037) 
are the item number. The last three (e.g., ^i09) indicate the item can be 
found on page nine of Form A. 
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FUNCTION: CUSTODY/CONTROL 



Composite Variable (520): Extent and Duration of Punishment for Breaking 

a Rule, First Offense, School Rules 

Subscales 

(521) Extent of Punishment, First Offense, Truancy Violations 

1-: Nothing 

2 - Discussion 
3- Penalty 

4 Suspension 

5 Expulsion ' ^ 

6^ Grade Lowered 



41 




037A09 12 3 4 5 6 48-1. Skipping school 
340809 51-4. Being in the hall during class time 

343B09 54-7. Leaving the school grounds during school hours 



(522) 



Extent of Punishment^ First Offense. Personal Vices 



042A09 12 3 4 5 6 53-6. Being high on drugs 

043A09 ' 54-7. Using obscene or profane language 

337B09 49-1. Smoking cigarettes 

342B09 53-6. Wearing clothes which are sloppy or unclean 



(523) 



Extent of Punishment, First Offense, Crimes 



038A09 
039A09 
04U09 
338B09 

339B09 



1 2 3 4 5 



6 49-2. Fighting another student 
' 50-3. Stealing from the school 
52-5^ Damaging school property 

49- 2. Taking something from another student either 

by theft ov- pressure 

50- 3. Striking/f igfiting with a teacher . 



(524> 



Extent of Punishment, First Offense. Political Act^/ltles 



040A09 1 2 3 4 5 6 51-4. ' Organizing students to proteso something 

341B09 . 52-5. Distributing written material critical of 

the school 
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TABLE 520 - 524 



MEANS AND SIGNIFICANCE LEVEIS ACBOSS SCHOOLS 
BT ITEM AND SUBSCALE 







1 


2 


3 


/, 


e 
3 


0 


TOTAL 


LEVEL 


and ^ 


MEAN 


MEAN 


MEAN 


MEAN 


MEAN 


MEAN 


MEAN 


F PBOBABIUTT 
ACROSS iCSOOLS 




037 
340 
343 


2.60 
2.08 
'2.67 


3.15 
1.50 
2.27 


2.77 
1.71 
2.81 


3.03 
1.91 
3.68 


2.52 
1.84 
2.92 


2.47 
1.62 

2.56 


2.74 
1.78 
2.87 


.023 
.000 


(521) 


TOTAL 


2.48 


2.56 


2.55 


2.91 


2.46 


2.29 


2.54 


.000 • 


*12 

043 
337 
342 


4 02 

2.40 
2.88 
1.77 


2.86 

2.09 
2.73 
2.10 


f 3.21 

2.31 
2.37 
1.19 


3-58 

2.50 
3.27 
2.18 


4.00 

2.45 
3.47 

1.21 


3.20 

J* xw 

2.34 
•2.85 
1.26 


3.48 

2.36 
2.96 
1.58 


.000. 

.494 
,000 

.000 


(522) 


VXUL 


2.74 


2.46 


i 

2x»27 ' 


2.88 


2.75 


2.38 


2.58 


,000 


03B 
039 
041 
338 
339 


3.26 
3.86 

3.61 
2.98 
3.98 


2.61 

3.68 

3.69 
3.10 

3.80 


3.34 

r3.60 

3.48 
3.04 

4.60 


3.32 

3.68 

3.70 
3.44 

4.14 


3.11 
3.93 

4.02 
3.33 
3.84 


3.17 

3.84 

3.66 
2.86 

4.08 


3.16. 
3.77 

3.69 
3.13 
3.99 


.003 
.532 

M 

.-ML 


(523) 


■ TOTAL 


3.54 


3.^0 


3.51 


3.68 


3.63 


3.48 


3.55 


.091 


040 
341 


2.33 
2.48 


2.05 
2.28 


2.47 
2.11 


2,43 
2.61 


2.54 
2.41 


2.13 
2.27 


2.33 
2.36 


.205 
.227 


(524) 


TOIAL 


^.41 




2.29 


2. '52 


2.47 


2.20 


" 2.35 


.10, \ 



GBARD 












* 


2.85 






(520) TOTAL 


2.90 


♦2.73 


2.76 


3.07 


2.95 


2.70 


















It 




* 
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CoiBPOsite VarlabU (5251 
Sttbsolet 1526-528) 

The following tvo tables are paired » and should be looked at 
together* The first again gives the Itenis from the questionnaire 
which are combined into- each of the subscales* All of the subscales 
together (six items) comprise the Composite Variable* The second table 
gives the significance level of an analysis of variance across the 
eight classes within each school (since these are "classroom*' items) » 
the subscale and grand meanst and the significance level of €^cl analysis 
of variance across the six schools of the subscales Ind the total scale* 

As can be^se|pijpffi the table the weakest item is 055* It was 
neither significant across classes in any of the six schoolSt nor 
was it part of a significant subscale* After examining the item, it 
appeared that it might be confusing » as "talking back" could be a 
good thing if it meant the student was standing up for his/her rights* 
Consequently it was decided to eliminate this item in favor of one 
worded "Skipping Class"* ^ ' 

Examination of thef^hns and standard deviations by ilass for 
each school uncovered another anomaly* TL3 six«*point scale caused 
difficulties with classroom items » as far more sixes were marked than had 
been anticipated^. Fbr classroom offensest a lowered grade is not really 
the most excessive penalty (whereas one can argue that it is for school 
Qffenses since it- is permanently a part of one's record)* After much 
deliberation it was decided to consider "grade lowered" to be a "penalty" 
in subsequent versions of the instrument* This more accurately reflects 
how reduced grades affect students as punishment* Thus» the response 
categories for this question were .changed to five categories^ the 
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definitions were changed so that "penalty" Included reducing a student's 
grade 9 and subsequent questions were also changed to eliminate separate 
questions on "grade lowered" as a punishment. 
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function: custody/control 



* Composlce Variable (525) : Extent and Duration of Pualshnient for Breaking 

a Rule, First Offense, Classroom Rules 

Subscales ^ ^ ^ ^ - 

(526) Extent of Punishment, First Offense, Academic Non-CoooeratloH^ 




054A11 12 3 4 5 6 65-4, Not turning In an assignment 

056A11 67-6. Refusing to participate In class activities 



(527) . Extent of Punishment, First Offense, Cheating 



052A11 12 3 4 5 6 63-2, Copying someone else's work 
053A11 64-3. Cheating on an exam 



(528) 



Extent of Punishment, First Offense, Negative Attitude 



051A11 12 3 4 5 6 62-1. Arriving late to class 
055A11 66-5 • Talking back to the teacher 
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TABLE 525 - 528 

SIGNIFICANCE LEVELS ACBOSS CLASSES WITHIN SCHOOLS, 
. ASD ACROSS SCHOOLS, BY ITEM AND SUBSCALE ' ^ 

WITH SUBSCALE MEANS MEAN VALUES 

AGROSS ::CHOOLS 



Ittsos^NsSchool 
Subscales ^Ss, 


SIGNIFICANCE LEVEL ACBOSS 

F PBOB^ 


CLASSES V 
ABILITY 


riTHIN EAC 


H SCHOOL 


SIGNIFICANCE 1 
LEVEL 1 
F PROBABILm 
ACBOSS SuituUiMa 


1 


2 


3 


•4 


5 


6 


054 
056 


..263* 
.253 


.022 ^ 
.015 


.499 
.515 ' 


.015 
.780 


.2ll 
.152 


.776 
.426 




(526) TOTAL 
(MEANS) 


(2.89 ) 


(2.87 ) 


(2.83 ) 


(2.84 ) 


(2.92 ) 


( 2.90 ) 


1.00 
< 2.88 ) 


052 
053 


.218 
.279 


.688 
■ .147 


.641 
.560 


f 

.202 
.079 


.005 
.237 


.847 
.772 




(527) TOTAL 
f MEANS) 


(2.7?) 


(2.98 ) 


(?.95 ) 


(3.62 ) 


(3.31 ) 


(3.33 ) 


.052 
( 3.20 ) 


051 
055 

« 


.556 
.574 


.094 " 
.330 


.062 
.771 


.338 
.145 


.400 
.215 


.537 
.162 


• 


(528) TOTAL 
(MEANS) 


C1.93 ) 


(2.12 ) 


(2.11 ) 


(1.98 ) 


(2.18 ) 


f 2.05 ) 


.715 
( 2.06 ) 












1 

1 






TOTAL 
(MEANS) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 




( ) 


( ) 


















(525) GBAND 
TOTAL 
(MEANS) 


(2.46 ) 


(2.59 ) 


(2.60 ) 


(2.80 ) 


(2.78 ) 


( 2.67 ) 


.626 
( 2.67 ) . 



Coapo«:'.f VTlabl« (530) 
Sub»caleg (531-534) 

Thaat questiona are identical, to thoae in Variable 520 t except 
that in theae atudenta ttitrk the puniahnent for repeated offenaea, ^ 
inetaad of firat offenaea* The table confirms the changed diacuaaed 
previoualy* Again^ iteaa 046 and 346 are not aignificant and can be 
deleted; itw 347 ia riot aignificant ao eliminating ±t in favor of. 
the **Skipping Claai** ia aanaibXe; and itemw 047 and 348 are not aigni- 
ficant (though certainly cloaer to it)\ 047 wd 348 were rewritten to 
be more*epacifiCt aa mentioned^ pre^oualy* 

The data from both Tables 520 and 530 artf conaiatent in aujgesting 
which changea be madet further aupporting the changea* 

« « 




FONCTION s CqSTODY/CONTROL 



Composite Variable (530) Exte nt and Duration of Punishnienr for Breaking 

a Rulej Repeated Offense^ School Rules 

Subscales 

(531) ^ Extent of Punishnieutt, Repeated Of fen^e^^ Truanc< Violations 

. ' 1- Mo thing ' 

2 - Discussion \ 
^3 - Penalty i 
4- Suspension 

5- Expulsion % 
6 — Grade Lowered 



OAAAIO 
.347.B10 
350310 



(532) 



a' 2 3 A 5 6 55-1. Skipping sz ol 

58-4. Being in Che hall during class time 

61-7. Leaving the school grour.ds during sc.io^l hou 



Extent of Punishraent, Repeated Offense. Personal Virp«5 



049A10 1 2 3 A • 5 .6 60-6. Being high' on drugs 

050A10 ' 61-7. Using obscene or profat;^ langu.* ■ i ■ 

344E7 0 ^ > 55-1. Smoking cigarettes 

3A9310 «% 60-6. Wearing clothes which are sloppy or unclean 



(533) 



Extent of Punishment', Repeated Offense. Crimes 



0A5A.' 1 
0A6A10 
048A10 
3A5B10 

3A6B10 



12 3 4 5 6 56-2. Fighting another student 

57-3. Stealing from the school 
S9-5. Damaging school property 



56- 2 • Taking sotrtef'hing from another studentjeithet 

by theft or pressure 

57- 3» Striking/fighting with a teacher 



(534) 



Extent of Punishment, Repeated Offense > Political A.-f.iiri t;1p^ 



0A7A10 1 2 3 A 5 6 '58-4» Organizing students to protest something 

3A8B10 ' 59-5. D' itributing written raterial critical rf 

the school 
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TABLE SaO - 534 

MEANS -AND SIGNIFICANCE LEVELS ^BOSS SCHOOLS 
BY ITEM AND SUBSCAS 







1 


2 


3 


.4 


5 


6 


TOTAL 


SIGNIFICANCE . 

LEVEL 
F PROBABILITY 
x ACROSS SCHOOLS 


and 


MEAN 


MEAN 


MEAN 


MEAN 


MEAN 


•MEAN 


MEAN 




347 
350 
044 


2.98 
3.56 
3.74 


2.58 
3. O 

3.8? 


2.52 , 

J. 01. 

3.7.6. 


2.96 

A 1 P 
4. xo 

4.27 . 


2:62 

Aft 

4.12 


2.72 

\ Aft 

J . HO 

3.54 


2,74 
3 62 
3,89 


.168 

.000 
.000 


(531) 


TOTAL 


4.02 


* 


4.33 


4.21 


.4.05 ' 


4i35 


4.20 


.548 J 


049 
'^50 . 
344 
349 


4.43 
3.29 
3.48 
2.5/6 


3.43 
2. '67 
3.45 

.2,92 ■ 


3.80 
3.08 
3,26 
^.51 


4.35 
3.53 
4.22 ■ 
2.90. 


4.61^ 
3.42 
4.17 ) 
1.58 


4.05 
3.26 
3.164 
. 1.66 


4.15 

^t74 
2.13 


.000 , 

. ^«R^010 . 

.000 
.000 


(532) 


TOTAL 


3.44 


.3.r 




3.74 


3.45 


3.12 


3.31 


.000 ' 


U4b 
046 
048 
345 
346 


4.13 
4.53 
4.26 
3.90 
4.42 


3.67. 

4.38 

4.^0 

4.10 

4.33 


.4.16 
4.49 
4.12 

, 3.96 

A A/. 


4.30 

4.54 

4.5i 
4.43 

A AO 


4.19 

4.68 

4. 55 
4.08 

A A1 
. H. — 


3.86 
4.40 
4.28 
4.05 


4.07 
4.51 
4.34 
4.10 
4.53 


.001 

• j37 
.027 

.042 
.057 


(533) 


TOTAL 


4.23 


4.15 


4.^23 


4,51 


4.38 


4.27 


4.31 


.002 


047 
348 


3.36 
3.20 


2.54 
2.78 


3.28 
2.89 . 


^3,35 
'3.40 

« 


3.iO 
3.02 


3.03 
2.99 


3.13 
3.07 


.052' 
.196 ' 


(534) 


TOTAL 


3.28 


2.64 


3.09' 


3.37 


3.06^ 


3.«1 


. 3.10. 


.008. 








> 










f 


(530) 


GBAND 
TOTAL 


3.70 


3.47 


3.53 


* 

3.99 


3.74 


3.53 


3167 


. 1 

.000 1 
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Composite Variable (535) 
Subscalea (536 - 538) 

The data table has the same difficulties as discussed under 
Composite Variable 525 » xuuaely that the treating of ''Grade Lowered" 
as a "6" confuses th3 statistics. However, here again there Is 
onslstency with the parallel set of questions from 525. Item 355» 
"Talking back to the teacher", again seems neither significant across 
classes wiwhln schools (except for one school. School #5) nor Is It 
significant across schools (F " .849). Eliminating it in favor of an 
item "Skipping School" is consistent with th3 decision described 
previously. 

Item 356 also, by the data, could be eliminated. However, there 
are good reasons to retain two-item subscales if possible, and there 
was no obvious reyislon that seemed indicated, so the item Was not 
changed. 
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FUNCTI ON : CUS-^ODY / CONTROL* 



0 



Composite Variable (535): Extent and Duration of Punishment for Breaking 

^ a Hule, Repeated Offense, Classroom Rules 



Subscales 

(536) Extent of Punishment, Repeated Offense > Academic Non-Cooperation 

1— Nothing 

2 — Discussion 
3- Penalty 

4— Suspension 
5— 'Expulsion 

6 — Grade Lowered 



354B11 1 2 3 4 5 6 65-4. Not turning in an assignment 

356B11 67-6. Refusing to participate in class activities 



(537) 



Extent of Punishment, Repeated Offense. Cheating 



352B11 1 2 J 4 5 6 63-2. Copying someone else's work 
353B11 64-3. Cheating on an ' .am 



(538) 



Extent of Punishment. Repeated Of f6nse. Negative Attttu4e 



351B11 1 2 3 4 5 6 62-1. Arriving late to class 
355B11 66-5. Talking back to the teacher 




TABLE 535 - 538 



Items 

and 
Sobacales 



School 




SIGNIFICANCE LEVELS ACROSS IJkSSES WITHIN SCHOOLS* 
AND ACROSS SCHOOLS, BT ITEH AND SUBSCALE 
WITH SUBSCALE MEANS 



SIGNIFICANCE LEVEL ACROSS CLASSES WITHIN EACH SCHOOL 

F PROBABILITY 



.148 
.78^ 



.877 
.805 



.496 
.330 



,774 
,743 



.625 
.036 



.132 
.678 



MEAN VALUE 
ACROSS SCHOOLS 
( ) 
SIGNinCANCE 

LEVEL 
F FROBABILITT 
ACROSS SCHOOLS 



.018 
(3.48) 

.583 
(3.25) 



(536) 



Toh-t 
(MEANS) 



C3.32 ) 



(3.39 ^ ( 3.19 ) 



( 2.90 ) 



C 3.71 ) 



( 3.55 ) 



352 
353 



-.182 
.242, 



.651 
.393 



1784 
.898 



.171 
.352 



.311 
.229 



;297 
.208 



.123 
( 3.34 ) 



.000 
(3.31) 

.004 
(3.90) 



(537) 



(538) 



TOTAL 
(MEANS) 



(3.21 ) 



(3.19 ) 



( 3.05 ) 



( 3.70 ) 



( 3.82 ) 



( 4.19 ) 



.000 
( 3.61 ) 



351 
355 



.916 
^995 



.091 
.851 



.089 
.555 



.707 
.286 



.742 
.006 



.483 
.446 



.000 
(3.16) 

.849 
(2.76; 



TOTAL 
(MEANS) 



C2.52 ) 



( 2.79 > 



TOTAL 
(MEANS) 



( 2.96 ) 



( 2.74 ) 



(3.15 ) 



(3.44 ) 



.000 
( 2.97 ) 



(535) 



GRAND 
TOTAL 
(MEANS) 



(2.98 ) 



(3.12 ) 



( 3.04 ) 



( 3.14 ) 



( 3.5i > 



( 3.65 ) 



.005 
3.27 



r 




.Composite Variables (540, (545). (550), and (555 ) 
SUbscales (541 - 543). (546 - 548). (551 - 553). and 556 - 558 ) 

Ecch of these tables needs to be looked at in comparison tcr the 
others\ All four Composite Variables use the same set of items; only 
the pot^tial seriousness of the rule violation changes. 

In Table 540, the first three items do not pick up significant 
across-school differences, though the third, 062, tomes very clos^.. 
In Table 545, all are significant except the first tvo. By Table 550, 
where the rule violation is less serious (penalty), five of the items 
ahow up signilicmces less than .05, the first two again, plus 371, 
375, and 376. The last Table 555 is again confused by *-he six-point 
scale. « 

-After consideration of the data and the desire to keep all four 
questioiis parallel, it appeared that only two^ cf the items were con- 
sistently not significant and deserved to be deleted. However, even 
though sex and race were not statistically significant, the mean values 
showed that sex caused consistently biased leniency toward females, and 
that race wa& not a biasing factor. Soth were useful findings, even 
though there were no important differences between schools. And, on the 
racial item, a different sample of schools might be very different in 
results. So, both were retained. ^ 

The question wording, however, had other problems. A nusiber of 
school personnel had noted the eirphasis on punishment in the question, 
and suggested a wotding of *^more or less lenient treatment of students" » 



particularly including th3 most common procedure in dealing with rule 
breaking, *Miscussion^* with the student. As a result, mcijor changes 
were made in the wording of the questions: **punishment" has been 



eliminated. 
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FUNCTION: CUSTODY/CONTROL 
■ Conposlte Variable 640) : Equity of Enforcement. Expuls ion Offenses 



Subscales 
(541) - 



Equity of Enf orcement^^tudent Characteristics 

1 ■ The punishment would be\le8s, lighter 
2- It would make no difference 

3 - The punishment would be toore, harsher 



A student breaks a rule for which the vsual punishment 
Is expulsion . What dlffereace. If any, would It 
make If the student: 



057 A12 


12 3 68-1. 


Is a girl 


058A12 


69-2. 


Is non-white 


- 062A1^ , 


- ^ - Zl-6i^ 


jroung (freshman or .soohonore) 


(542) 


Equity of Enforcement, 


Earned JStatus 


059A12 


1 2.3 70-3. 


Gets good grades 


060A12 


71-4. 


Is a leading athlete or cheerleader 


061A12 


72-5. 


Is not widely known in school 


064A12 


75-8. 


Is popular with other students 


(543) 


Equity of Enforcement, 


Reputation 


063A12 


123' 74-7. 


Has parents who are wealthy or well-knovn 






in the community 



065A12 
066A12 



76- 9. Has older brothers or sisters who had a bad 

reputation in the school 

77- 10. Has a reputation for causing teachers trouble 
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FUNCTION: CUSTODY/CO>rrROL 



composite Vatiable (545): Equity of Enforcement. Suspen sion Offenses 



Subscales 
(546) . 



Eqgicv of En£|?rcement« Student d itiractexlstics 

1- The puaishment would be less. 
It would t^ke no difference 
3 -The punishment would be' more,' harsher 




?t7 



A student wreaks a rule for which che usual punishment 
is suspension . What difference, if any, would It 
make if the student: 



357B12 12 3 

358B12 

362B12 



(547) 



68- 1.^ Is a girl 

69- 2. Is non-white 

73-6. Is young (freshman or sophomore) 



Equity of Enforcement. Earned Status 



359B12 
360B12 
361B12 
364B12 



(548) 



12 3 



70- 3. Gets good grades 

71- 4. Is a leading athlete or cheerleader 

72- 5. Is not widely known in school 
75-8. Is popular with other students 



Equity of Enforcement. Reputation 



363B12 
365B12 
366B12 



1 2 3 



74-7. Has parents who are wealthy or well-known 
in the cotamunity 

76- 9. Has older brothers or sisters who had. a bad 

reputation in the school 

77- 10. Has a' reputation for causing teachers trouble 
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FUNCTION: CUSTODY/CONTROL 



Conposite Variable (550>: Equity of Enforcement. Penalty Offenses 

— ■■ i — 

Subscales ^ 

(551) Equity of Enforcement, Student Characteristics 

1 The puitishment would be less, lighter ' 
I 

2 It would make no difference 

3 The' punishment would be more, harsher 



367B13 
368B13 
372B13 



A student breaks a rule for which the usual pun- 
ishment is a penalty , \nxat difference, if any, 
would it make if the studeaC : 



12 3 



78- 1. Is a girl 

79- 2^ Is non-white 



14-6. Is young (fteshman or sophomore) 



(552) 

369B13 
370B13 
371B13 
374B13 



Equity of Enfotcemeng, Earned Status 



12 3 



80-3. Gets good grades 

12- 4. Is a leading athlete or cheerleader 

13- -S. Is not widely known in school 
16-8. Is popular with other students 



(553) 

373B13 
375B13 
376B13 



Equity of Enforcement » Reputation 
12 3 



15-7.^ Has parents who are wealthy or well-knotm 
in the community 

17- 9. Has older brothers or sisters "ho had a bad 

reputation in the school 

18- 10. Has a reputation for causing ^chers trouble 
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FUNCTION: CUSTODY/ CONTROL 



['OD^/CON- 



Composite Variable (555): Equity of Enforcement. Offenses For IJhich Grade Lowered 



Subscales 

(556) Equity of -^Enf orcenent. Student Characteristics 



067A13 

068A13 
072A13 



069A13 
070A13 
071A13 
074A13 



(558) 



1 The punishment would be less, lighter 
2 It would make no difference 

3 The^unishment would be more, harsher 



Hi 



12 3 



A student breaks a rule for which the usual punishment 
in your cl»ss is to have his/her grade lowered. What 
difference, if any, would it make if the student: 

78- 1. Is a girl 

79- 2. Is non-white 

14-6. Is young (freshman or sophomore) 



(557) Equity of Enforcement > Earned Status 



1 2 3 



80-3 o Gets good grades 

12- 4. Is a leading athlete or cheerleader 

13- 5. Is not widely known in school 
16-8. Is ]>opular with other students 



Equity of Enforcement, Reputation 



073A13 12 3 

075A13 

076A13 



15-7. H^s piiiTents who are wealthy or well-known 
in the community 

17- 9. Has older brothers or sisters who had a bad 

reputation in the school 

18- 10. Has a reputation for causing teachers trouble 
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TABLE 540 -> S&3 

MEANS AND SIGNIFICANCE LEVELS ACBOSS S<BOOLS 
BY ITEM AND SUBSCALE 



Ites^Vs^ct ool 
sod 

Subscales 


1 

X 


9 


•> 


H 






TOTAL 


SIGMIFIGANCE . 

LEVEL ; 
F PROBABILITt 
ACROSS SCB00|S 


MEAN 


MEAN 


MEAN 


MEAN 


MEAN 


MEAN 


MEAN 


/ 

058 
062 


1.70 ■ 

1.9^ 

1.87 


1.79 
2.04 
1.85 


1.72 
2.00 
1.81 


1.78 
2.03 
1.88 


1.75 
2.04 
1*93 


1.73 
1.95 
1.70 


1.75 
2.00 
1.83 


.892 / 
.284 / 
.055 ' 

" ■ — 


(541) TOTAL 


1.81 


i.89 


1.84 


1.90 


1.91 


1.79 


1.86 


/ ; 

— : ^ — H— 


060 
061 
064 


1 Vi 
1.32 
1.96 

1 53 


1 •'1 
1.46 < 
1.98 
1.91 


1.43 
►l.57 
1.94 
1.84 


1.21 
1.27 
2.22 
1.58 


1.54 
1.57 
1.97 
2.00 


1.36 
1.5b 
1.96 
1.81 


1.40 
1.45 
2.01 
1.78 


/.003 
/.007 
/ .002 ' 

/ .000 ; 


(542) TOTAL 


1.55 


1.71 


1.69 


1.58 


1.75 


1.66 


1.66 

•-4 


/ .003 ; 

t • 1 


0C3 
065 
066 


1.36 
2.43 
2.63 


1.51 
2.43 
2.62 


1.60 
2.57 
2.73 


1.29 
2.65 
2.86 


1.75 
2.34 
2.63 


1.66 
2.43 
2.73 


1.54 / 
2.48/ 

/ 


0 

.015 1 
.035 ' 

1 


(543), TOTAL 


2.14 


2.18 


2.30 


2.27 


2.23 


2.27 / 

/. 


■/ 
2.24 


I 

.068| 








.4 










^ ' 1 

1 1 
■ 1 


TOTAL 
















i i 
' i 
1 1 



(540) GRAND 


















4 004 1 


TOTAL 


1.80 


1.91 


1.92 


1.88 


1.94 


1.88 


1.89 
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TABli 545 - 548 



MEANS AND SIGNIFICANCE LEVELS ACBOSS SCHOOLS 
BY ITEM AND SUBSCALE 







1 1 

1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


TOTAL 


SIGNIFICANCE . 

LEVEL 
F PlBOBABIUTT 
ACROSS SCHOOLS 


and ^Ss. 


MEAN 


MEAN 


MEAN 


MEAN 


MEAN 


MEAN 


MEAN 




357 

358^ 

362 


1.63 
2.17 
2.04 


1.80 
2.00 
2.08 


.1.75 
2.00 
1.75 


1.73 
2.10 
2. or 


1.82 
2.0 J 
1.92 


1.77 

1.37 

1.78 


1.75 
1.91 


.355 

• UD/ 

.001 


(546) 


TOTAL 


1.94 


1.95 


1.83 


1.96 


1.93 


1.85 


1.90 


.009 


359 
360 
361 
364 


1.40 
1.50 
2.17 
1.75 


1.49 
1.41 
2.13 
1.67 


1.61 
1.55 
1.97 
1.85 


1.38 
1.28 
2.20 
1.71 


1.52 
1.60 
2.08 
.3.92 


1.30 
1.50 
1.96 
1.84- 


1.44 
1.47 - 
2.07 
1.80 


.009 
.020 
.007 
• 021 


(547) 


TOTAL 


1.70 


1.67 


1.75 


1.64 


1.79 


1.65 


1.70 


.009 


363 
365 
366 


1.50 
2.42 
2.54 


1.53 
2.53 
2.53 


1.72 
2.29 
2.60 


1.38 
2.58 
2.81 


1.65 
2.33 
2.62 


1.68 
2.52 
2.71 


1.58 
2.45 
2.65 


.001 
.027 
.038 


(548) 


TOTAL 


2.15 


2.19 


2.20 


' 2.26 


•2.3 


2.31 


2.23 


.082 








• 




J 










TOTAL 




































(545) 


GBAND 
TOTAL 


1.91 


1.91 


1.91 


1.92 


1.95 


1.91 


1.92 


.543 
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TABLE 550 - 553 




and 

Subscales 



(551) TOTAL 



(552) TOTAL 



(553) TOTAL 



MEANS AMD SICanLFICANCE LEVELS ACBOSS SCHOOLS 
BY ITEM AMD SUBSCALE 



TOTAL 



MEAM 



1.81 
2.13 
2.13 



MEAM 



1.75 
1.93 
2.05 



MEAM 



1.75 
2.'00 
1.83 



ME^ 



1.72 
2.10 
1.97 



MFAM 



1.84 
2.00 
1.87 



MEAM 



1.82 
2.12 
1.91 



MEAM 



1.78 
2.03 
1.95 



SI6NIFICAMCE . 

LEVEL 
F FlEtOBABILITY 
ACROSS SCHOOLS 



.632 * 

;060 

.013 



(550) GBAMD 


















.407 j 


TOTAL 


1.97 


1.91 


1.'95 


1.91 


1.95 


1.92 


1.93 
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TABLE 555^- 558 ' ^ 

%lGHUlCiliCZ LEVELS ACROSS CLASSES' WItHIM SCHOOLS* 

ATID. ACROSS . SCHOOLS.^ BY ITEM AND SUBSCALE x ^ 

WITH SUBSOALE MEANS * ^^^CROSS SCHOOLS 



Iteas^s^School 


< 

SKailFICANCE LEVEL ACROSS 

T PBOB/ 


CLASSES M 
lBILITT 


flTHlN EAC 


H SCHOOL 


SIGNIFICANCE | 
LEVEL' 1 
F PROBABILITY 1 

ACBOSS ^SCcUULo 


aad 

Subscales 


1 , 


2 


.3 .' 


4 


5 . 


/ 6 • 


067 
Ooo 
072 


.011 
.467 
.339 


.065 
° .200 
.175 


t 

.'>47' 

.lab 

.314 


vll8 
i6^5 


.002 

094 . 
'.040 


.•917 
.480 
.846 


•> 


(556) TOTAL 


( 1.92 ) 


.(1.91 ) 


( 1.90) 


( 1 93 ) 


C 2.04 ) 


( 1.97 ) 


.028 
( 1.94 > 


• 069 
070 
071 
074 


.484 . 
.366 
.554' 
.763 


.448 
.525 
.'348 
.050 


.861 
.846 
.740 
.6J9 


.024 
.514 
.844 
.373 


l015 • 
.245 
.000 
.599 


.?44 
,853 
.342 
.756 . 




(557)' TOTAL 


(1.64 ) 


(1.77 ) 


( 1.77) 


( 1.67 ) 


( 1.91 ) 


( 1.76 ) 


^ .'.000 
( 1.76 > 


073 
075 
076 


,487 
.045 
.618 


.251 
.208 
.209 


.735 
.081 
.787 


.912 
.028 
.436 


.185 
.172 
.667 


.712 
o753 
.549 




(558) TOTAL 
(MEANS) 


C2.U ) 


(2.18 ) 


( 2.19) 


( 2.19 ) 


( 2.24 ) 


( 2.29 ) 


.047 
( 2.21 > 


















TOTAL 
(MEANS) 


C ) 


( ) 


( ) 


< ' 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 




# 










(555) GRAND 
. TOTAL 
(MEANS) 


Cl.86 ) 


(1.93 ) 


( 1.93 ) 


( 1.90 ) 


( 2.05 ) 


( 1.96 ) 


.000 1 

( I.« ) 1 
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Composite Variables (560 - 561) 

These tvo need to be lookec together, as one asks about the 
clarity of the rules » the other . c the clarity of the actions vhlch 

lead to punlshmfent^ ^B the table shows » the last Item In both scales 

/ 

was not significant 9 and was deleted The fourth Item In each scale » 
the "lovezed grade" Item, was eliminated for the sase reasons that It 
has been eliminated all along. It appears that a betc'er way ro treat 
the punishment '*havlng one's grade lowered" Is to Include It In the 
various '^penalties", not to keep It as a separate Item. 

Of tlie remaining three Items In each seals* thu first one on 
expulsion could be eliminated for statistical reasons. However , it 
was decided to keep It for its importance, even though It did not appear 
to distinguish between schov'p. Ellmiuating four of the ten items more 
than met the quota of a 20Z reduction in length. 



\ 
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FUNCTION : CUSTODY /CONTROL 



Composite Variable (560): Cljfrity of the Rules 



U-Verj clean the rules spell out exactly what would cause this to happen 

3 -Fairly clear — the rules spell out pretty well what would cause this 

to happen 

2 -Fairly unclear — the rules hardly/ spell out at all what would causj 

this to happen J 

y 

1— Very unclear — the rules are so general it all depends on who 

catches you 



0- Don't know — I don't know what the rules are concerning this- 



077A14 
078A14 
079A14 

080A14 
323B06 



4 3 2 1 0 



19- 1. How clear are the rules for which violation usually 

leads to expulsion ? 

20- 2. How clear are the rul<2s for which violation usually 

leads to suspension ? 

21- 3. How clear are the rules for which violation usually 

leads to a^ penalty ? 

22- 4. How clear are th^ rules in your class for which 

violation usually leads to lowered grades ? f 

34-5. Lvwi though Vvt read or been told what the rules 
are, I'm often unsure whether something I do is 
against the rules 



Composite Variable (561, : Clarity of Consequences of Behavior 



377B14 

I 

378B14 
379B14 
380B14 
023A0b 



4 3 2 1 0 



19- 1. How clearly do you know what actions could cause yo! 

to be expelled ? - 

20- 2. How clearly do you know what actions could cause yoj 

to be suspended ? 

21- 3. How clearly do you know what actions could cause yoi 

to be punished by ja penalty ? 

22- 4. How clearly do you know what actions .in your class 

could cause you to have your grade lowered ? 

34-5. Most of the time I never know I*ve done something 
wrong until I get "caught "< Then I find out it 
vas wrong. 
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TABLE 560 - 561 



MEANS AND SICNIFICAMCE LEVELS ACROSS SCHOOLS 
BY ITEM AND SUBSCALE 



ItemsV^School 

and T^^^s^. 
Subscales 


1 1 


L 




A 
H 


e 

3 


0 


TOTAL 


LEVEL 


; MEAN 


^mean' 


. MEAN 


MEAN 


MEAN - 


MEAN 


MEAN 


F PROBABILITY 
ACROSS SCHOOLS 


^ 077 

- 078 

079 

080 
^ ^ o 's 
>. 323 


2.73. 
. 2.68 
2.53 
2.'65 
2t27 


2.82 
2.67 
2,26 
' 2,97 
2. j1 


2.80 
2.76 
2,63 

£m 11 

Li 1 


2.85 
2.90 
^.52 
2.86 


2.67 
2.58 
2.34 
2.71 


-2.78 

0 f\/\ 

2.90 
2.48 
2.96 

9 AQ 


2,78 
2.77 
2.49 
2.81 

Cm J± 


.934 
. zoy 
.170 
.355 
.079 


(560) VTOTAL 


2.27 


2.37 


2:56 


2.49 


2.43 


2.47 


2.44 


• .169 


A 377 
^ - 378 

379 
3flb 
07 -< 


2.64 " 
2.65 
2.74 ■ 
2,65 
, 2.98 


2.97 
3.17 , 
2.54 
2.92 
2.93 


2.84 
2.86 
3.00 
3.1') 


2.93 
3.07 

2.7a„-, 

3.03 

2.86 


2.68 
3.02 

=,440 

2.84 


2.96 
2.92 
2.46 


2.85 
2.95 
2.69 
3.03 
2.94 


.150 
.025 
.010 
.046 
.628 


(561) TOTAL 


2.08 


2.20 


2.28 


2.11 


2.12 


2.23 


2.17 


.650 














• 


^ 


• 


TOTAL 






















1. 














TOTAL 


■ c 














% 

1 

- 



GRAND 
TOTAL 
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Composite Variable (565) 

The Table 565 shows that both Items 322 and 324 could be ellm** 
Inated. After some deliberation Item 324 was eliminated, as not only 
was It not significant across schools, the mean values were so near . 
the midpoint that It did not seem to be picking up anything Important. 
The Item Itself seemed perhaps too strongly worded » As there wer^e still 
several Items In the scale, Ir could easily be deleted. ^ 

Item 322 was more complicated. There was an Ijiportant logical 
difference between 024 and 322 (teachers deciding punishments, vs. 
teachers catching violations), and the mean scores were high, so It 
was decided to keep It. , 

Note: due to the parallel forms of the Instrument, it Is Important 
to eliminate Items In pairs to keep the same number of each type of Item 
In each. For a while this Item 322 was placed In a *'cpntlngent'' group, 
and might have been eliminated hud one more deletion been necessary to 
k^ep the forms parallel. As It turned out. It was not necessary. 
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FUNCJION: CUSTODY/ CONTROL 



Composite Variable (565) : Enforcement by Administrators 



4 -Definitely true 
3 -Tends to be true 

2- Tends not to be true 
1- Di^finitely not true 



022A06 4 3 2 1 



* 024A06 



322B06 



* 324B06 



33-4 « 
35-6. 

33-4, 

35-6. 



In this school the principal or vije- 
principal enforces the rules 

In this school the teachers decide what 
punishment a student should receive for 
breaking a rule 

In this school' if teachers catch ^uuUents 
breaking rules » they send them to the 
principal to be punished 

In this school the teachers are respon- 
sible for enforcing rules. Onlx the 
most extreme cases are handled by the 
principal or vice-principal 



* Means Reverse the Scores 
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TABLE 565 

MEANS AND SIGNIFICANCE LEVELS ACROSS SCHOOLS 
BY ITEH AND SUBSCALE 



ItemsV^chool 
and ^*s. 
Subscales 


1 


2 


3 1 


4 


5 


6 


TOTAL 


SIGNXFXGAMvfi . 
LEVEL 


MEAN 


MEAN 


MEAN 


MEAN 


MEAN 


MEAN 


MEAN 


F PBOBABILITT 
ACROSG SCHOOLS 


022 
024 
322 
324 


3.00 
2.41 
2.98 
2.55 


2.43 
3.06 
2.80 
2.46 


3.09 
3.00 
2.76 
2.49 


3.40 
3.20 
3.01 
2.59 


3.02 
3.03 
2.70 
2.58 


2.97 
2:^82 
2.86 
2.47 


3.02 
2.94 
2.86 
2.50 


• 000 

• 000 

• 196 

• 673 


(565) TOTAL 


2.74 


2.70 


2.85 


3.05 


2.83 


2.77 


2.84 
















3 




- 


TOTAL 


• 










• 
















• 








TOTAL 




































TOTAL 



















GRAND 
TOTAL 



Composite Variables (570) , (575) 
Subscales (571 - 572) 

As Table 570 shows , there are two Items in each subscale that 
show non*slgnl£lcant differences , and two that do. Since four Item 
subscales ^^^emed unnecessary given the need to reduce the size of the 
Instrument 9 Initially we planned to eliminate all four: 025, 325, 
019 f and 319. However, after examining the means for 019, it appeared 
that something unusual was going on: all of the high means belong to 
the three larger schools; all of the low means belong to the smaller 
Schools. We therefore decided ta keep 019. 

Item 020 of Table 575 could clearly have been eliminated, and it 
too was considered "contingent*' for awhile. However, the two-item scale 
is preferable, and the scale itself was significant across schools. 
So, it was retained. 
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FUNCTION : CUSTODY /CONTROL 



Composite Variable (570): ?ervasiveness of Control 



Subscales 

(571) Pervasiveness of Rules 



02U06 

* 025A06 
321B06 

* 325B06 



4 -Definitely true 
3 -Tends to be true 



Tends not to be true 
1- Definitlfly not true 



y 7t 



i 



4 3 2 1 



32-3. You need permission to do anything around 
this school I 

36-7. There don't seem to be nany rules in this 
school 

32-3. This school has rules to cover everything 
a student might think of doing 

36-7. The only rule's we have around here are oi;ids 
that help us learn 



(572) 
019A06 

* 026A06 

* 319B06 
326B06 



Severity of Enforcement 



4 3 2 1 



30-1. 



37-8. 



Most teachers seem to think students are 
always up to something, so they just wait 
for someone to do something wrong 

The principal is usually understanding; if 
a student does somethictt wrong, he will give 
him/her; the benefit of xhe doubt 

30-1. As long as you're doing no harm, the teachers 
.here don't really enforce the rules 

37-8. Students are expected to report other students, 
if they see them violating school rules 



^ Means Reverse the Scores 
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FUNCTION: CUSTftDY/CONTROL 



Composiu^ Variable (575): Obedience of Students to School Rules 



4 -Definitely true 
3- Tends to be true 

2 - Tends not to be true 
1- Definitely not true 



V 7 V 



* 020A06 
320B06 



4 3 2 1 



31-2. Generally, students here break school rules 

any time they think they can get away with It 

31-2. Generally, students do what they're told in 
this school 



* Means Reverse the Scores 
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TABLE 570 - 572 



MEAHS AND SIGNIFICANCE' LEVELS ACROSS SCHOOLS 
BY ITEM AND SUBSCALE 



Itea»*V^( Jiool\\ 
and \ 
Sub scales! 


1 


z 




i 

*» 


3 


0 


TOTAT 


'.■•r- ' ^TGNIFICANCE K 
^--^ LEVEL 

E 'PROBABILITY 
ACROSS SCHOOLS 


MEAN 


MEAN 


HEAH. 


MEAN 


MEAN 


MEAN 


— ^ — :! 

MEAj^ 


021 

025 i 
321 
325 f 


2.87 
3.51 
2.41 
3.10 


3.15 
3.40 
2.79 
3.26 


2.52 
3.45 
2.43 
2.91 


3.03 
3.52 
2.72 
3.26 


2.57 
3.39 
2.35 
3.14 


2.90 
3.46 
2.69 
3.20 


2.83 
3.46 
2.57 
3.15 


.001 
.921 
.066 
.268 


(571) TOTAL 


2.97 


3.16 


2.84 


3.14.^ 


2.87 


3.05 


3.00 


.000 


019 
026 
319 


2.17 
2.36 
2.27 

I 9 OX 


2.15 
2.74 
2.43 


Z.4Z 

2.52 
2.47 


ZmlO 

2.30 
2.65 


— 

Z.J J 

2,8% 
2.44 \ 


2.21 
2.54 


2.48 
2.48 


.000 
.252 
.004 


(.572) TOTAL 


2.28 


' 2.35 


2.31 


2.40 


2.46 


2.3^ 


2.35 


.253 




















TOTAL 




































TOTAL 










J 






■ 



(570) GRAND 




















.030 


TOTAL 


2.63 


2.75 


2.57 


, 2.77 


2.66 


2.67 


2.67 
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TABLE 5/5 



ItcmaV^School 
and 

Stibscales 

020 
320 



MEANS AMD SIGM17ICANCE LEVELS ACBOSS SCHOOLS 
BY ITEM AND SUBSCALE 



TOTAL 



MEAN 



2.29 
2.71 



MEAN 



MEAN 



2.11 
2.57 



2.30 
2.62 



MEAN 



2.36 
2.94 



MEAN 



2.20 
2.48 



MEAN 



2.15 
2.61 



MEAN 



2.24 
2.66 



SIGNIFICANCE 

LEVEL 
F TRDBABILITY 
ACROSS SCHOOLS 



.549 
.000 



(575) TOTAL 



2.51 



2.33 



2.45 



2.65 



2.34 



2.39 



2.45 



.006 



Composite Variables (580 - 581 ) 

These t&bles present frequency distributions » and percentages » as 
means were not Interpreta^ le. The remarkable thing. In general. Is the 
percentage of "Don't Know*' responses overall. Generally, students are 
most certain about a "Hearing Process" for expulsion cases, and most 
certain about an "Appeal Process" for a lowered grade. ^ 

Consistent with the thinking which has been described earlier, the 
"lowered grade" Items were eliminated. The new definition of "penalty" 
Includes "lowered grade". Also, ye suspected that the high "Yes" per- 
centages on 385 could be traced to a notion of "Appeal'' that merely meant 
going to the teacher and complaining. Since the Item was Intended to tap 
a much more formal process, language was added to'^^e definition of 
"Appeal" so that It Included a formal meeting with a higher authority ox 
committee. 

If the schools do have Hearing or Appeal processes, a great many 
students do not know It. - " 
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FUNCTION: CUSTODY /CONTROL 



Composite Variable (580) : 
1- Yes 

2 - Don't Know 

3 -No 



Existence of a Hearing Process 



082A15 12 3 



083A1S 



08AA15 



085A15 



24- 1. A studen? has hesa accused of committing an act (violating 

a rule) which could lead to expulsion . V.'ould there be 
(or could the student request) a hearing? 

25- 2, A student has been accused of cowmitting an act (violating 

a rule) which could lead to suspension , VJouId there be 
(or could the student request) ,a hearing? 

26- 3. A student has been accused of committing an act (violating 

a rule) which could lead to a penalty . Would there be 
(or could the student request) a hearing? 

27- 4. A student has been accused of committing an act (violating 

a rule) which could lead to a lowered grade t Would there 
be (or could the student request) a hearing?. 



Composite Variable (581): 
1 - Yes 

2- Don' t Know 
3"- No 



Existence of An Appeal Process 



382B15 



383B15 



111 



12 3 



2^-1. A student has been expelled > and yet thinks he/she is 

innocent. Js there an appeal process the student could 
use? 

25-2. A student has been suspended , and yet thinks he/she is 

innocent. Is there an appeal process the student could 



384B15 



385B15 



ERJC 



26- 3. A student has been penalized, and yet thinks he/she is 

innocent. Is there an appeal process the student could 
use? 

27- 4, A student has ha' .lis/her grade lowered^ and yet thinks 

he/she is innocent. Is there an appeal process the 
student could use? 
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VARIABLE 580 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSE 
• BY ITEM AND SCHOOL 



] 

•I 


ten 


Schools 


1 

* # 


X 




2 

X 


# 


3 

X 


# 


4 

X 


# 


5 

X 


# 


6 

Z 






















rAR 082 


Yes 


19 


40.4 


24 


51.1 


28 


45.2 


32 


44.4 


35 


50.7 


43 


54.4 






Don't Know 


22 


46.8 


17 


36.2 


31 


50.0 


29 


40.3 


26 


37.7 


27 


34.2 






No 


6 


12.8 


6 


12.8 


3 


4.8 


11 


15.3 


8 


11.6 


0 


11.4 














• • 




FAR 083 


Yes 


14 


29.8 


14 


29.8 


16' 


24.6 


19 


27.1 


25 


36.2 


30 


38.0 






Don't Know 


23 


48.9 


20 


42.6 


34 


52.. 3 


30 


42.9 


25 


36.2 


27 


34.2 


• 




No 


10 


21.3 


13 


. 27.7 


15 


23.1 


21 


■30.0 


19 


., 27.5 


22 


27.8 




















v:k 084 


Yes 


7 


14.9 


9 


19.1 


10 


15.4 


14 


19.7 


19 


27.5 


17 


21.5' 






Don't Know 


23 


48.9 


26 


55.3 


32 


49.2 


39 


54.9 


^4 


34.8 


37 


46. 8 


• 




No 


17 


36.2 


12 


25.5 


23 


35.4 


18 


25.4 


26 


37 v7 


25 


31.6 




















VAR 085 


Yes 


13 


27.7 


7 


14.9 


8 


12.3 


12 


16.7 


19 


27.5 


11 


14.1 






Don't Know 


23 


48.9 


23 


48.9 


32 


49.2 


27 


37.5 


20 


29.0 


20 


25.6 






No 


11 


23.4 


17 


36.2 


25 


38.5 


33 


45.8 


30 


43.5 


47- 


60.3 








































TOTAL 
















# VAR 580 


Yes 


53 


28.2 


50 


27.1 


32 


24. J. 


77 


27.0 


98 


35.5 


101 


32.1 






Don't Know 


91 


48.4 


86 


46.7 


.29 


50.2 


L25 


43.9 


55 


34.4 


111 


35.2 






No 


44 


23.4 


48 


26.1 


66 


25.7 




29.1 


83 


30.1 


103 


32.7 


















• 








































































• 








' — 
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VARIABLE 581 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSE 
BY ITEM AND SCHOOL 




6 



Composite Variable (585 ) 

Subscales X586 - 587) 

«\ . ^ The tables present fraqaeacles and percents» as means would not 

be Interpretable. Again, the "lowered grade" Item was eliminated. Also, 

after l^ooklng at the frequencies » It was decided that seven response 

categories were not necessary. A more sensible way to look at the data 

was to comblae response options 1 and 2, and 3 and 4. 

Overall, It appears that the principal and vice-prlnclpal (lay 

very Imnortant roles If a person has been accused; and counselors play 

the Important role If someone has been punished « They apparently help 
f 

In getting students back Into the school, either literally, or figuratively 
In terTis of helping them deal with whatever the problem was. 

Finally, sowe of the "accused" items appeared c each form> and 
soipe of the "has been punished" Items appeared on each form. It was 
decided that this split was not necessary, so all of the Items dealing 
^^^^s,^^ with the same thing are now on the same form (i«e., two Items were 
traced from one form to the other). 




4. 



FUNCTION: CUSTODY/ CONTROL 



Composite Variable (585): Who Students Go To For Help 



Subscales 

(586) Who Students Go To For Help If Accused 

1*- School Board 

2 Superintendent 
3 " Principal 

4 - Vice-Principal 
5~ Counselors 
6 - Teacher 

7 — Other Students 



088A16 12 3 4 5 6 7 



0&9A16 



383B16 



389B16 



30-3. 



31-4. 



M 30-3^ 



31-4. 



If a student has been accused o£ committing an 
act (violating a rule) which could lead to 
suspension 

If a student has been accused o£ committing an 
act (violating a rule) which could lead to a 
lowered grade 

If a student'^^h^ been accused of coirirdtting an 
act (violating a^^ule) \'hich could lead to 
expulsion _ 

If a student has been accused of conmittfjig an 
act (violating a rule) which, could lead to a 
penalty 



(587) ^ Who Students Go To For Help If Punished and Innocent 



0S6A16 12 3 4 5 6 7 



087A16 



386B16 



387B16 



28- 1. \ If a^^tudent has been expelled and yet thinlcs 

he/she is innocent - 

29- 2. If a student has been penalized and yet thinks 

he/she is innocent 

28-1. Ii '1 s-uudcnt has been susou' 'eJ and y^t thinks 

h./slie is innocent . . ^ 

29'-?.. Ir a sULidcnt; h.ib hid a grade l^'-'crtid and yet 

^anks; he/she inn.ii-cnf 
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VARIABLE 



586 



FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSE 
BY ITEM AND SCHOOL 



^'l'*****^ Schools 


1 




2 




3 




_4 




5 




6 






# 


X 




X 


# 


X 


J 


X 


# 


% 


# 


X 


1 














Var 088- 














Schopl Board 


3 


6.5 


0 


0 


3 


5.1 


2 


3.0 


0 


0 


2 


2.6 


1 Superintendent 


1 


2.2 


3 7.0 


0 


•0 


1 


1.5 


1, 


1.6 


0 


0 


Principal 


5 


10.9 


16 .. 


37.2 


17 ' 


28.fi 


33 


49.3 


10 


15.6 


14 


18.2 


Vice Principal 


20 


43.5 


0 ^ 


8 


13.6 


11 


16.4 


11 


17.2 


21 


27.3 


Counselors 


8 


17.4 


9 


20.9 


26 


44.1 


12 


17.9 


28 


43.8 


33 


42.9 


^ Teacher 


3 


6.5 


11 


25.6 


3 


5.1 


2 


3.0 


'7 


10. P 


2 


2.6 


' Othr^r Students 


6 


13.0 


4 


9.3 


2 


3.4 


6 


9.0 


7 


10.9 


5 


6.5 
















VA& 089 















\ School Board 


1 


2.2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 • 


0 


0 


2 


2.8 


Superintendent 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


n 


1 


1.4 


Principal 


5 


11.1 


3 


6.8 


. 3 


5.2 


7 


10.3 


J 




2 


2.8 


Vice Principal 


3 


6.7. 


0 


0 


2 


3.4 


4 


5.9 


3 


4.6 


4 


5.6 


1 ' Counselors 


8 


17.8 


- 6 ' 


13.6 


11 


19.0 


11 


16.2 


16 


24.6 


23 


31.9 




Teacher 
" Othi^ Students 


21 


46.7 


31 


70.5 


40 


69.0 


39 


57.4 


35 


53.8 


36 


50.0 




7 


15. & 


4 


"5.1 


2 


3.4 


7 


10.3 


8 


12.3 


4 


5.6 
















> Var 388 














School Board 


3 


6.5 


6 


16.2 


2 


3.6 


4 


5.6 


3 


5.0 


5 


6.3 


Superintend&at 


0 


0 


2 


5.4 


2 


3.6 


6 


8.5 


3 


5.0 


1 


1.3 


Principal 


10 


21.7 


14 


37.8 


12 


21.4 


29 


40.8 


20 


33.3 


24 


30.4 


^ Vice Principal 


19 


41.3 


1 


2.7 


14 


25. C 


1 17 


23.9 


8 


13.' 


1<> 


24.1 


Counselors 


/ 8 


17.4 


6 


16.2 


19 


33.-S 


6 


8.5 


20 


33.3 


24 


30.4 


Teacher 


1 


2.2 


4 


10.8 


4 


.7.1 


4 


5.6 


2 


3.3 


1 


1." 


' Other Students 


1 5 


10.9 


4 


10.8 


3 


5.4 


^ 5 


7.0 


4 


6.7 


5 


6.3 
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VARIABLE 586 



FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSE 
BY ITEM AND SCHOOL 



Schools 



LtttOS 



1 

# X 



A 

# JS 



5 

# T. 



6 

# Z 



VAR 389 

School Board 
Superintendent 
Principal 
Vice Principal 
Counselors 
Teacher 
Other Students 



0 
1 



5. A 



2.9 



3.3 



2.2 



2.7 



3.6 



l.A 



1.7 



0 
1 



10.9 



10 



27. C 



1A.2 



2A 



3A.3 



11.7 



15 



A. 3 



19 



33.? 



20 



28.6 



12 



20.0 



IT 
20" 



12 



26.1 



11 



29.7 



19 



33.9 



10.0 



26 



A3. 3 



39 



19.6 



16.2 



10.7 



11 



15.: 



8.7 



18.9 



3.6 



7.1 



15.0 



5.0 



1.2 



12.2 



2A.A 



A7.6 



9.8 



A. 9 



TOTAL 
VAR 586 

lool Beard 
Superintendent 
Principal 
Vice Principal 
Counselors 
Teacher 
Other Students 



3.8 



5.0 



2.2 



2.9 



2.0 



1.1 



3.7 



1.8 



2.9 



2.0 



25 



13.7 



A3 



26.7 



AO 



17.5 



93 



33.7 



AO 



16.1 



50 



57 



36 



31.2 
19.7 



0.6 



A3 



18.8 



52 



18.8 



3A 



13.7 



6A 



32 



19.9 



75 



32.8 



36 



13.0 



90 



36.1 



llA 



3A 



18.6 



52 



32.3 53 



22 



12.0 



19 



11.8 



23. 



56 



20.3 



53 



21.3 



A7 



3.9 



23 



8.3 



22 



8.8 



18 



ERIC 



1S3 



3.0 



1.0 



16. A 



21.0 



37. A 



15.A 



5.9 



173 



• VARIABLE 587 



Schoo 1 s 




1* 


2 




3 




• 


4 


5 


TT' 


6 




tmm» .^.^ 




z 


# 


Z 




z 


# 


Z 


# 


z 


# 


Z^ 
















f AR 086 














School Board 


6 


13.0 


4 


8.9 


8 


13.1 


10 


14.9 


8 


12.3 


9 


12.0 


Superintendent 


2 


4.3 


3 


6.7 


3 


4.9 


2 


■ 3.0 


3- 


4.6 


1 


1.3 


Principal 


6 


13.0 


13 


28.9 


15 


24.6 


20 


29.9 


11 


16.9 


10 


13.3 


Vice Principal 


11 


23.9 


1 


2.2 


1 


1.6 


7 


. 10.4 


4 


6.2 


5 


6.7 


Counselors | 


11 


23.9 


13 


28.9 


27 


44.3 


16 


23.9 


26 


40.0 


46 


61.3 


Teacher 


4 


8.7 


8 


17.8 


3 


4.9 


4 


6.0 


3 


4.6 


1 


1.3 


Other Students 


6 


13.0 


3 


6.7 


4 


6.6 


S 


11.9 


in 


15.4 


3 


4.0 
















' TAX. 087 














School Board 


3 


6.7 


1 


2.3 


2 


3.2 


3 


4.5 


1 


1.5 


3 


3.9 


Superintendent 


1 


2.2 


2 


4.5 


1 


1.6 


2 


3.0 


2 


3.1 


1 


1.3 


Principal 


4 


8.9 


13 


29.5 


■16 


25.4 


20 


29.9 


2 


3.1 


6 


7.8 


Vice Principal 


li 


24.4 


2 


4.5 


9 


1/4.3 


11 


16.4 


8 


12.3 


15 


19.5 


Counselors 


7 


15.6 


11 


25.0 


27 


42.9 


16 


23.9 


32 


49.2 


40 


51.9 


Teach r 


12 


26.7 


9 


20.5 


6 


9.5 


6 


9.0 


10 


15.4 


7 


9.9 


Other Students 


7 


15.6 


6 


13.6 


2 


3.2 


9 


13.4 


10 


15.4 


5 


6.5 
















STAR 386 














School Board 


4 


8.7 


4 


9.8 


6 


10.7 


10 


13.7 


5 


7.7 


5 


•6.3 


Superintendent 


3 


6.5 


2 


. 4.9 


2 


3.6 


1 


1.4 


3 ' 


4.6 


2 


2.5 


Principal 


5 


10.9 


13 


31.7 


7 


-12.5 


27 


37.0 


6 


9.2 


14 


17.7 


Vice Principal 


11 


23.9 


0 


0 


6 


10.7 


9 


12.3 


6 


9.2 


9 


11.4 


Counselors 


12 


26.1 


9 


22.0 


27- 


48.2 


14 


19.2 


32 


49.2 




49.4 


Teacher 


5 


10.9 


9 


22.0 


2 


3.6 


5 


6.8 


5 


7.7 


3 


3.8 


Other Students 


~T 


13.0 


4 


9.8 


6 


10.7 


7 


9.6 


fi 


12.3 


7 


8.9 ' 
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VARIABLE 587 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSE 
BY ITEM AND SCHOOL * 




VAR 387 

I School Board 
I I Stq>crlntendent 
Principal 
i Vice Principal 
I Counselors 

\ i Teacher 
Other Students 



'eric 



T 



TOTAL 
iVAR 587 

School Board 
Sxtperintendent 
Principal 
I ' Vice Principal 
Counselors 
Teacher 
Other Students 



28 



13 



19 



38 



38 



47 



21 



2 

# X 



2.1 



8.3 



10.4 



13.7 



58.3 



4.2 



7.5 



7.5 



' 1 



2.5 



20.0 



23 



57.5 



5.0 



7.1 



3.8 



10.4 



20.8 



20.8 



25.7 



11.5 



3.4 



1.7 



17 



29.3 



35 



60.3 



5.2 



12 



7.1 



4.1 



42 



24.9 



2.4 



40 



23.7 



49 



29.0 



15 



8.9 



16 



6.7 



2.5 



40 



16.8 



17 



7. 



98 



41.2 



46 



19.3 



15 



6.3 



4 

#^ Z 



2 



2.9 



12 



17.1 



4.3 



16 



22.9 



34 



48.6 



4.3 



25 



9.0 



1.8 



79 



28.5 



30 



10.8 



62 



-2^2.4 



.49 ^ 17.7 



17 



9.8 



6 



1.6 



4.8 



1.6 



3.2 



18 



28.6 



36 



57.1 



3.2 



15 



5.8 



11 



4.3 



20 



7.8 



20 



7.8 



108 



41.9 



54 



2C.9 



30 



11.6 



23 



45 



18 



35 



34 



148 



56 



16 



1.2 



6.3 



6.3 



28.8 



56.3 



1.2 



5.8 



1.3 



11.3. 



10.9 



47.6 



18.0 



5.1 



185 



1^5 



Composite Variable (590). (591). (^2 ) 

No table was produced for these questlpas, «as 590 worked fine, and 
Variables 591 and 592 verb unlnterpretable* After some consideration It 
was determined that the difficulties with 591 and 592 were not easily 
overcome* Seniors appeared to be the only ones who could not take the 
course again, so 591 gave us little additional Information. And, de- 
pending on the time of year ar which the questionnaire was given, the 
period of time a student would have to wait to take the course again 
would vary* What we really wanted was **the period of time the student 
would have had to have waited had he/she not taken the course when he/ 
she 3tarted to take this one*'* But this was very confusing* Students 
In a course would have tp think how long they would have had to wait 
had they not taken It* 

* Instead, It was decided to transfer questions 591 and 592 to the 
adult Instniment, and reword them there so that someone who had school- 
wlde^ Information could tell us how many courses are repeated every quar- 
ter., how many every semester, and how many only once l year cr less* 

Question 590 has been retained, as Is* . 
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SELECTION 



Composite Variable (590): How Did Student Come to Take the Course Ke/She is In 



090A17 & 
390B17 



32-1. I don't know. I just found this on niy schedule 

2. * It was required 

3. I selected it by myself; I wanted to tak c 

4. I was advised to take .t, and selected it for that reason 

5. I selected a different course, but I vas placed here 
in spite of that 



Composite Variable (591): Student's Ability to Take Course at a Later Tine 



112A21 & 
412B21 



54-1. Yes 
2. No 



Composite Variable (592): Elapsed Time Before Student Could Take Course Again 



113A21 & 
413B21 



55-1. ^ Nine weeks (a quarter) or less 

2. A semester 

3. A year 

4. I would never get another chance 



ERLC 



187 



177 



Composite Variable (595) 
SuSscales (596 - 599) 

As Table 595 shows, a number of Items did not pick up significant 
differences across schools. Questions 099, 399, and 400 were eliminated 
for these reasons. 

Items with significance levels j under .10 were generally retained. 

Several, In addition, seemed partlcuiarly sensitive to changes caused 

I 

by the new Oregon graduatlbn requirements (e.g., questions 100, 105. 
and 405). Question 102 was the only one retained which was not even 
close to picking up some significant differences between schools. But 
it seemed one of the ones most likely to change if competency-abased 
instruction actually becomes widely implemented. 



\ 



ERIC 





SELE&TION 



Composite Variable (595)*: School Flexibility v>r>t, Sielection 



Subscales 

(596) Importance of Prerequisites in Selection 



A * Very easy 

3 - Fairly easy 

2 - Fairly difficult 



1- Very difficult or impossible 



?77 



i: 



103A19 
397B19 



4 3 2 1 



45-7. 
39-1. 



Take any combination of courses you like, 
in whatever sequence pleases you 

Take a course even if you haven't had all 
of the prerequisites (the courses yo'i are 
supposed to have had which lead up to it) 



(597) . 

097A19 

098A19 

099.U9 

398B19 

399B19 



Capacity to Take/Create I usual Courses 



4 3^ 2 1 



39- 1. Take a course with students at least a grade 

ahead of you (older) 

4Q-*2. Get into the same course where all your 
friends are 

41-3. Take a course which is nostly taken by 
students of , the opposite sex 

40- 2. Take a coucde by choice 1th students at least 

a grade youtig^r than yot self 

41- 3* Take # course that your parents don*t want you 

to t^e I 



ERiC 



189 



179 



SELECTION 



Composite Variable (595): Sch ool Flexibility w>r>t> Selection 



Subscales 

(598) Flexibility of the Selection Rules 



4 - Very easy 

3 ' Fairly easy 

2 - Fairly difficult 

1-Very difficult or impossible 



W W7 



100A19 



4 3 2 1 



42-4. Not have to take a course if you can show that 
you know all Xhe material which will be covered- 
For example, get' credit for the course if you 
pass an exam» rather than taking the whole 
course 



104A19 




46- 


■8. 


Have a new section of a course created If 
enough students want it 


105A19 




47- 


•9. 


Voluntarily take a course over again if you once 
fail it (or do very poorly in it) 


400B19 




42- 
44- 


■4. 


Not have to take a course over again if you once 
fail it 


402B19 




•6. 


Repeat just the part o'f a course you had trouble 
with or need to improve in 


403B19 




45- 


•7. 


Switch to a ui£f .rent course in the same subject 
if the course you're in now seems either too 
easy or too hard 


404B19 




46- 


•8. 


Switch to a different subject once the ^^ourse 
has started' if the course seems uninteresting 


405B19 




47- 


9. 


Create a new course if enough students want it 


(599) 


Factors 


a Student Can 


Select About Class 


101 Al 9 


4 3 2 


1 - 43- 


5. 


Choose exactly the teacher you want in each 
course 


102A19 




44- 


6. 


Choose the content and the kind of teaching 
that interests ^ou in a course 


401B19 

CP 




43- 


5. 


Participate in some useful out-of -school work 
activity aurlng school time and get credit 
for it 
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TABLE • J5 - 599 



MEANS AND SIGNIFICANCE LEVELS ACROSS SCHOOLS 
BY ITEM ANC SUBSCALE 







' 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


TOTAL 


SIGNIFICANCE . 
LEVEL 


Items ^»X*cnoox 

and ^N,^^ 
Sub scales 


MEAN 


n£A£< 


M£AIi 






MEAN 


MEAll 


F PROBABILITY 
ACROSS SCHOOLS 


103 
397 


1.87 
2.46 


2.40 
2.44 


2.46 
1.86 


2.37 
2.04 


2.47 

2.18 


2.64 
1.90 


2.40 
2.10 


.001 
.000 


(596) 


TOTAL 


2.17 


2.42 


2.17 


2.20 


2.33 


2.26 


2.25 


.240 


oy; 

098 
099 
398 
399 


2.68 
2.74 
2.43 
2.82 

7-S'5 


2.yi 

2.65 
2.78 
2.90 

7-fi4 


i.uy 

2.91 
2.68 
3.22 


2./9 
2.79 
2.68 
2.82 
?.77 


2.81 
2.36 
2;79 
2.89 
7.74 


2.82 

2.34 

2.61 

2.99 
9 7n 


2.72 
2.67 

2.94 

9.79 


.075 

.00 J 
.254 

.051 

m 


(597) 


TOTAL 


2.65 


2.78 


2.97 


2.78 


2.73 


2JB0 


2.79 


.004 


100 
104 
105 
400 
402 
403 
404 
405 


1.98 

2.31 

2.87 - 

2.17 

2.65 

£37 

2.35 

1.98 


2.20 
2.36 
3.16 
2.14 
2162 
2.56 
2.62 
2.21 


2.15 
2.56 
2.69 
2.49 
2.85 
2.98 
2.59 
2.26 


1.94 
2.23 
.2.97 
2.08 
2.22 
2.63 
2.52 
2.17 


2.16 
2. 28 
2.83 
2.12 

2.67 
2.08 • 
2.11 


1.80 
Z.ll 
2.75 
2.28 

0 17 

2.72 
2.39 
1.86 


2.02 

2.86 
2.22 

2.67 
2.42 
2.08 


.096 

056 

^5 
.000 
.002 
.006 
.059 


(598) 


TOTAL 


2.35 


2.49 


2.5j 


2.37 


2.37 


2.26 


2.38 


.001 


/ 


101 
102 
' 401 


2.00 
2.24 
2.40 


2.43 
2.11 
2.83 


2.11 
2.13 
3.08 


2*37 
2.10 
2.69 


1.85 
2.08 
2.70 


2.77 
2.20 
2.75 


2.28 
2.14 
2.74 


.908 1 
.003 


(599) 


TOTAL 


2.26 


2.54 


2.58 

1 


2.46 


2.32 


2.61 


2.47 


.005 L 


















(595) 


GRA^ 
TOTAL. 


2.38 


2.54 


2.60 


2.47 


. 2.41 


2.46 


2.48 


* .003 1 






1 

1 
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Composite Variable (605) 
Subscales (606 - 609) 

As Table 605-609 shows, none of the first four Items seem to make 
any particular difference. Selection Is not much affected by Associa- 
tions, and what effect ther% Is Is similar across the six schools • 
However, eliminating all four seemed unwise, as the fi|iubscale is one of 
interest to many. Since 092 and 396 seemed to pick up almost identical' 
results, we eliminated 092 and retained the one referring to 'Vealth*\ 
And, we eliminated 093 because it had the least slgnlf-'.cant results. 

Of the others, we eliminated 095 and 391 strictly* for reasons of 
not picking up significant differences, given that we needed to eliminate 
some of the items. 091 and 393, while *oc clearly significant, were 
retained tc maintain two-item subsciles. 

/^^, In each of these cases Eliminating these ltem& should Increase the 
degre4^ to which the subscales and the scale Itself distinguishes among 
schools. r 
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TABLE 



605 - 609 



(606) TOTAL 



MEANS AND SIGNIFICANCE LEVELS ACROSS SCHOOLS 
r BY ITEM AND SUBSCALE 



MEAN 




1.85 



2 



MEAN 



MEAN MEAN 



1.89 
1.85 
1.86 
1.93 



1.89 



1.95 
1.80 
1.90 
1.97 



1.90 



1.92 
1.78 
1.77 
1.89 



1.84 



MEAN 



1.99 
1.83 
1.88 
1.95 



1.91 



MEAN 



1.94 
1.76 
1.90 
1.96 



1.89 



TOTAL 



MEAN 



1.93 
1.79 
1.87* 
1.93 



1.88 



SIGNIFICANCE .| 

LEVEL 
F PROBABILITY 
ACROSS SCHOOLS 



.538 
.799 
.403 
.479 



,332 



095 
096 
395 



(607) TOTAL 



1.79 
1.51 
1.80 



1.91 
1.59 
1.71 



1.72 



1.73 



1.88 
1.55 
1.73 



1.90 
1.56 
1.58 



1.91 
1.68 

1.77 



1.83 
1.42 

1.72 



1.87 
1.55 

1.71 



'1.72 



1.65 



1.78 



1.68 



1.71 



.492 
.100 

.213. 



.217 



091 
094 



(608) TOTAL 



1.49 
1.53 



1.51 



1.68 
1.70 



1.69 



1.58 
1.76 



•1.67 



1.46 
1.74 



1.61 



1.72 
1.75 



1.74 



1.56 
1.47 



1.51 



1.58 
1.66 



1.62 



.110 
.004 



.015 



391 
392 
393 



2.02 
1.94 
1.69 



1.'98 
2.10 
1.88 



2.05 
2.00 
1.85 



1.95 
1.91 
1.77 



2.00 
1.98 
1.94 



1.96 
1.99 
1.85. 



1.99 
1.98 
1.83 



.618 
.007 
.134 



'(609) TOTAL 



1.89 



1.98 



1.97 



1.88 



1.96 



1.93 



1.9) 



.037 



(60S) GRAND 


















- 


* TOTAL 


1.76 


1.84 


1.83 


1.77 


1.86 


1.78 


1.81 




.012 




44 
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SELECTION 



Composite Variable (605): Hov Characteristics of Students Affect Selection 
Subscales 

(606) Inequltablllty in Selectloa Due to Associations 

1 - Easier - This would make it easier for the student to get in 

2 - No Difference - This would make no tuff erence on the chances 

of the student getjClng in ^ 

3 Harder ^ This would make it harder for the student to 
get in 



092A18 12 3 

093A18 

394B18 

396B18 , 



34- 2. If the student's parents were better known 

in the comiunlty 

35- 3« If the student's older brokers or sisters 

had done well in school 

36- 4* If the student's friends were well-regarded 

by the staff in the school^ rather than not 
well-regarded 

38-6 • ^ If the student's parents were wealthy, rather 
* than poor 



(607) Inequltablllty in Selection Due to Student's Attitud e^ Personality 
095A18 12 3 37-S* If the student were well known In school 

* 096A18 38-6. If the student tended to upset and antagonise 

people, rather than get along well vAththem 

39SB18 37-S* If the student had a wre adult attitude about 

school, rather^than a childish one 

(608) Inequltablllty In Selection Due to Ag«. Perfornance 

* 09U18 1 2 3 3S-1. I£ the student were younger (fresb&an or 

sophoaore) rether then older (Junior or senior) 

* 094A18 36-4. If the Student's grades iwre pretty loir, 

rather than pretty high 



(609) 
391B18 

* 392B18 

* 393B18 



Inequltablllty in Selection Qui to Ascrlptlve Cha racteristics 

12 3 33-1. If the student were e boy rether than alglrl 

3A-2. If the student were non-'whlte rether than whlti 

35-3. If the student were one of the less Intelli- 
gent stud^tu In the schdol, rether than one. 
of the more Intelligent 



■* Means Reverse the Scores 
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Composite Variable (610) 
Subscales (Cll - 615) 

In trying to select Items to eliminate an attempt was made to 
retain tvo--ltem subscales if possible* Item 409 was eliminated; it 
did not pick up significant difference^ while the other two in that 
subscale did* Of the four in subscale 613, three could have been 
eliminated for reasons of non-significance* After considering the 
content of the items » it was decided to eliminate 107 and 408* 107 
was similar in content (opposite) to 108; 408 seemed a rather bizarre 
reason for wanting to switch » one rarely used* On the other hand» 
even though 407 was less significant » it appeared to be the kind of 
item that might be sensitive to competency^-based graduation requirements 
students under a competency-based system might be more easily able to 
switch if the}^ are failing* Finally » 615 was ellfalnated* It was a 
single-item subscale* and it was not significant in terms of differ'^nces 
among schools* Probably* as the »hlgh means suggest* parental objections 
carry a lot of weight in any school* 
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SELECTION 

Gomposite Variable (610): Ease of Switching Courses 



Subscales 

(611) Ease of Switching, Job Related Reasons 



4 - Very easy 

3- Fairly easy 

2 -Fairly difficult 

1-Very difficult or impossible 



110A20 
411B20 



4 3 2 1 



52- 5. I want %o leave school earlier In the day to 

get a job 

53- 6. Another course would better prepare me for the 

type of- occupation I eventually want to h^Lve 



(612) 

106A20 
406B20 



Ease of Switching. Personality 

4 3 2 1 48-1. Can't get along with other students 

48-1. Personality conflict with teacher 



(613) 


Ease 


of 


Switching 


9 Interest 




109A20 


4 3 


2 


1 


. 51-4 o i^nother course seems more 


interesting 


409B20 








51-4. Dislike the subject 




410B20 








52-5. My friends are in another 


course 



(614) 

107A20 
108A20 

407B20 
408B20 



Ease of Switching, Nature of Course Work 
4 3 2 1 



49- 2. Course is tOo easy 

50- 3. Too much work required , even though I*m 

doing well in the course 

49- 2. Failing or nearly failing course 

50- 3. The teacher is doing a very good Job of 

teaching the course 



t615) Ease of Switching, Parental Objections 

111A20 4 3 2 1 



S3**6« My parents are upset with some of the things 
we've been studying 



ERLC 
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TABLE 610 615 

- ', 

KEANS AND SIGNIFICANCE LEVELS ACROSS SCHOOLS 
BY ITEM. AND SUBSCALE 



Iteos 
and 
Subscales 



School 



110 



MEAN 



2.36 
3.00 



MEAN 



2.67 
2.78 



MEAN 



2.8.") 
3.09 



MEAN 



2.83 
3.12 



MEAN 



2. AS 
2.70 



MEAN 



2.55 
2.98 



TOTAL 



MEAN 



2.63 
2.96 



SIGNinCANCE . 

LEVEL 
F PROBABILITY 
ACROSS SCHOOLS 



.005 
.023 



(611) TOTAL 



2.70 



2.72 



2.95 



2.98 



2.57 



2.78 



2.79 



.000 



106 
A06 



2.2A 
2.53 



2.65 
2.71 



2.36 
2.55 



2.26 
2.A6 



2.06 
2. AO 



2.52 
2.55 



2.3A 
2.52 



.002 
.A38 



(612) TOTAL 



2.39 



2.68 



2.A5 



2.36 



2.22 



2.53 



2.A3 



.001 



109 
A09 
AlO 



2.15 
2.18 
1.61 



2.AA 
2.38 
2.15 



2.28 
2.23 
1.83 



1.97 
2.20 
1.51 



1.83 
2.02 
1.A3 



,2.11 
2.29 
1.54 



2.11 
2.21 
1.6A 



.003 
.28A 
.000 



(613) TOTAL 



2»02 



2.36 



2.16 



L.91 



1.78 



2.00 



2.02 



.000 



107 
108" 
A07 
A08 



(61A) TOTAL 



2.85 
1.9A 
2-. 55 
2.18 



2.81 
2.32 
2.52 
2.50 



2.71 
1.97 
2.68 
2.37 



2.79 
1.73 
2.A6 
2.19 



2.52 
1.76 
2.61 
2.20 



2.50 
1.99 
2.65 
2.27 



2.68 
1.93 
2.58 
2.27 



2.38 



2.54 



2. A3 



2.29 



2.27 



2.36 



2.37 



.135 
.002 
.660 
.308 



,061 



111 



(615) TOTAL 



2.93 



3.11 



3.05 



2.8A 



2.80 



2.82 



^.91 



.250 



(610) GBAND 




















TOTAL - 


2.38 


2.59 


2.50 


2.37 


2.25 


2.39 


2. AO 




.000 



197 
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Coiitpoalte Variables (600) . (616) , (617) 

The tables for 600 » 616, and 617 are frequency distributions 
and percentages. The results are Impressive. There appears to be big 
differences between schools with respect to the percentages who were 
talked out of taking courses » and with respect to the people who talk 
students out of courses. Therefore » the decision was made to keep 
all of the Items. 

Two changes were made. Item 419 was one of five options along 
with Items 415 - 418. It was thought that It would best be combined 
with Composite Variable 600 and the Ixst o£ questions Is prepared this 
way. It now appears upon looking at the data that the beat way to 
deal with It wotild be to consider It a part of Composite Variable 617. 
This does not necessitate any change In the Instrument » only In which 
questions are combined. 

Also, Item 120 was ellmlnatedt and the instructions changed 
slightly to have_atudenta pick the one from the list who most Influenced 
them. There Is no way to get at ^o the "others'* are In any large 
study » and there was no consistent category In this study. 



IDS 
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SELECTION 

vJJomposlte Variable (600) : Students Talked Out of Taking Courses 

Have you ever wanted to take a course but been talked out of it? 
114A22 56-1-. Yes 

2. No 

419B22 l(Yes) 2(No) 61-5. I was talked out of taking the course I wanted 



Composite Variable (616) : Who Talks Students Out of Classes They Want 



1 - Yes 



115A22 
U6A22 
U7A22 
U8A22 
119A22 
120A22 



2 - No 



i 



57- 1. Parents 

58- 2. Friend 

59- 3. Principal or Vice-Principal 

60- 4 . Teacher 

61- 5. Counselor 

62- 6. Other (Explain) 



Composite Variable (617): 



415B22 
416B22 
417B22 
418B22 



Reasons for a Student tfot Taking a Course 
He/she Wanted 

57- 1. I couldn't schedule what I wanted 

58- 2. I didn't have the prerequisites for the course 

59- 3. The course wa»^ull by the .tlae oy natie caae tq> 

60- 4. I was denied pendsslon to take the course I 

^nted 
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VARlAbLE 6QQ 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSE 
BY ITEM AMD SCHOOL 



Schools 




1 

# z 


2 

# Z 


3 

# Z 


4 


5 


o 
























. 


32 69.6 


29 61.7 


48 73.8 


55 76.4 


47 ftfl 1 


M 7A S 
O^ /O.J 


14 3Q.4 


18 38.3 


17 26.2 


17 23.6 


22 31.9' 


17 21.5 


























9 26. S 


15 46.9 


10 23.8 


26 42.6 


14. 32.6 


16 25«4 


25 73.5 


17 53.1 


32 76.2 


35 57.4 


29 67.4 


47 74.6 














- 
























41 51.3 


44 55-7 


58 59 R 




OX J<f • J 


7A SA O 
/O D^«7 


39 48.8 


35 44.3 


39 40 2 


Jib 


SI ASS 


AA AS 1 
OH HJ«X 












- 














































































































































\ 


























A 
























\ 

i_ 



419 



VITAL 
vMl 600 
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Yes 

No 



Yes 
No 



Ytts 

No 
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VARIABLE 616 

FREQUEHC7 AND PERCENTAG& OF RESPONSE 
BY ITEM AND SCHOOL 



Schools 




1 

# X 



2 

# X 



3 

# X 



4 

# X 



5 

# X 



6 

# Z 



IT 



10 31.3 



22 68.8 



15.6 



25.7 



16 



33.3 



19 45 .2 



23 42.6 



V 



84.4 

I 



'26 74.3 



32 



66.7 



23 54.8 



31 



57.4 



U6 



Yes 
No 



19 61.3 



18 54.5 



24 61.5 



34 



68 ;0 



31 



70.5 



48 80.0 



12 3£.7 



15 45.5 



15 38.5 



16 



32.0 



13 29.5 



12 20.0 



4 



nt ut 

0 

* 

616 



.ERIC 



Yes 

No 

Yes 
No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 
No 



Yes 

No. 



10 



35.7 



5.7 



10.6 



2.7 



18 64.3 
» 



31 100.0 



33 94.3 



42 



89.4 



36 97.3 



17 56.7 
13 43.3 



13 41.9 
18 58.1 



3 15.0 
17 85.0 



19 57.6 
14 / 42.4 



15 46.9 
17 53.1 



I 10.0 
18 90.0 



72 41.9 
100 58.1 



23 60.5 
15 39.5 



22 51.2 
21 48.8 



9 ' 28.1 
23 71.9 



10 
37 



45 



26 



21.3 
78.7 



83.3 
16.7 



3.7 



T5 5?rr 

28 70.0 



23 56 .1 
18 43.9 



9 36.0 
16 64To" 



59 32.6 
122 67.4 



89 40.1 
133 59.9 



111 40,7 
162 59.3 



95 41.5 
|L34 58.5 



201 



20 



24 



12.2 



-1 I7X 

41 85.4 



35 63.6 



36.4 



T" WT 



85.7 



123 41.8 
171 58.2 
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VARIABLE 617 

FREQUENCY AKj PEReENTAGE OF RESPONSE 
BY ITEM AND SCHOOL 



Schools 




% Jl 415 



Y«8 

No 



1 

« Z 



24 61.5 



15 38.5 



2 

« Z 



18 56.3 



14 43.8 



3 

« Z 



25 58.1 



18 41.9 



4 

« Z 



47 



71.2 



19 



28.8 



5 

« Z 



24 54 .5 



20 45.5 



6 

« Z 



32 . 50.6 



31 49.2 



\ A 416 



A 417 



1^ A 418 




Yes 
No 



17 48.6 



31.0 



26 60.5 



24 



39.3 



7 16.3 



12 18.8 



18 51.4 



20 69.0 



17 39.5 



37 



60.7 



36 83.7 



52 81.9 



Yes 

No 



16 43.2 



19 57.6 



32 72.7 



43 



69.4 



31 64 .6 



53 80.3 



21 56.8 



14 42.4 



12 27.3 



19 



30.6 



17 35.4 



13 19.7 



Yes 

Ho 



12 34.3 



12 41.4 



9 21.4 



14 



23.3 



6 14.0 



12 19.4 



23 6».7 



17 58.6 



33 79.6 



46 



76.7 



37 86.0 



50 80.6 



Yes 

No 



69 47.3 
77 52.7 



58 47.2 
65 52.8 



92 53.5 L28 



51.4 



80 46.5 



L21 48.6 



68 38.2 
110 ^ 61.8 



109. 42.7 
146 57.3 
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Composite Variables (618), (619) 

The data tables present the frequencies and percentages of responses 
to each question* Based on the data all of the arguments listed for 
convincing a student not to take a course were used a fair number of 
times, and there were fairly large differences between schools » so all 
were retalne^.^ Each of the groups listed under 619 also appear to have 
affected at least some students » except for 426.' Here the '*No Influence** 
category seemed so large that it was dropped. 




« 



A 



P 
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Composite Variable^ (618) : Whic h Argunents Were Csed. co Convince a Student Mnt 

to Take ^ Course " 

1 Very convincing 

2 Somewhat convincing 
3 Not convincing 



^4 Not used 



21A22 1 2 
12242.? 
123A^2' ^ 
12AA22\ 

125A22 ^ 
126A22 



3 A 



63-1. 
6A-2. 

65- 3. 

66- A. 

67- 5. 

68- 6. 



I would do poorly in the course 

It wouldn't l^lp me be what I wanted to be 

The teacher dislikes people like me 

People like me generally don',t take this kind 

of ccrs • - 

The teacher is not a goo^ *teach6r . ' 
The cour e is not a good course 



Composite Variable (619) : How Did 'Outside Groups Affect T^hether a Sfurfpnr 

Got Into a ClasT " ~ 

3 Made the decision, or had to approve the decision, for ne to 'take 
the course 

2 Gave ne advice about ^^hether or not to take this course 



420B22 
421B22 
422B22 
423B22 
42AB22 
425B22 
426B22 



.1 Had no influence (or I don't know of any) 



3 2 1 



62- 1. The ta^cher of this class 

63- 2 • Principal or Vice-Principal 

64- -3. Guidance Counselors 

65- 4. ^ Other Students 

66- 5 1 'Parents 

. 67-6. Other Teache\s 

68-7. Other Adults 
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VARIABLE 618 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSE 
BY ITEM AND SCHOOL 




W 121 
Vary, 

Not 



convincing 
convincing 
convincing 



W 122 
V«ry 

Not 



convincing 

convincing 
convincing 



VkR 123 
V«ry 



Mot 



convincing 
convincing 
convincing 



124 

Very 
8bMfc»b«t 
Not 



convincing 
convincing 
convincing 



34.6 



11 



42.3 



23.1 



13 



48.1 



25.9 



25.9 



10 



50.0 



30.0 



20.0 



16 



66.7 



25.0 



8.3 



VAR123 

Vary convincing 
It convincing 
Hot convincing 



35.0 



45.0 



20.0 



36.4 



10 



45.5 



18.2 



16.2 



D1.8 



11 



50.0 



'3 

# Z 



8 32.0 



14 56.0 



12.0 



15 36.6 



19 46.3 



17.1 



lA 



14 



35.9 



21 



53.8 



10.3 



12 



25.0 



21 



43.8 



15 



31.3 



23.5 



47.1 



29.4 



13 f 59.1 



27.3 



13.6 



31.6 



4-2.1 



26.3 



39.1 



10 43.5 



17.4 



13 52.0 



36.0 



12.0 



10 40.0 



13 52.0 



8.0 



36.4 



11 50.0 



13.6 



22 



78,6 



17.9 



3.6 



27.3 



16 ^8.5 



24.2 



5 



6 

# Z 



11 37.9 



13 31. 7 



14 4t.3 



15 36.6 



13.8 



13 31.7" 



12 34.3 



13 28.3 



15 42.9 



19 M.3 



8 22.9 



14 30.4 



i 



8.0 



14 42.4 



11 44.0 



10 30.3 



TO" 



11 45.8 



18 45.0 



11 45.8 



16 40.0 



8.3 



15.0 



10 32.3 



13 28.3 



10 32.3 



AW 



56.5 



.11 35.5 



15.2 
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VARIABLE 618 

FREQUENa AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSE 
BY ITEM AND SCHOOL 



Schools 


1 

X 

# % 


2 




/, 
H 

' # I 


e 

F A 


6 

i ' ¥ 


m 126 

V«ry coQvladng 
SoMiifaat convincing 
% No t ^ convincing 


























6 23.1 


7 31.8 


9 25.0 


15 32.6 


10 32.3 


10 18.9 


13 50.0 


6 27.3 


22 61.1 


20 ,43.5 


'11 35.5 


30 56.6 


7 26.9 


9 40.9 


5 13.9 


ii 23. y 


iU 


13 Ih.Z 














TOXAl. 
VAR 618 
' V^ry convincing 
SottMbAt convincing 
Not convincing 


























61 „ 42-7 


42 33 9 




on 37 n 


Ox J'*«7 


Ox «JS.a J 


52 36.4 


45 36 3 


87 40 7 


Q4 43 S 


79 AT 1 


HA AA ft 
xxO <f<t«o 


30 21 . 0 


37 39.8 


24 13.7 


42 19 4 


'42 24 0 


fi2 23 0 


• 
# 

• 

1^ 














































r 




































































































































f 
















































V 

< 


1 



Ii ^ 

TRIG 
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VARIABLE 619 



FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSE 
BY ITEM AND SCHOOL 





1 

# Z 


2 

# X 


3 

# X 


4 

# X 


5 

9 X 


6 

# X 


VA£ 420 

/ ^ 1 
2' 

• 3 



























18 40.9 


22 57.9 


34 60.7 


50 70.4 


47 78.3 


58 73.4 


16 36.4 


' 7 18.4 


13 23.2 


11 15.5 

A A X^ • ^ 


Q 1 S 0 




10 22.7 


9 23.7 


9 16.1 


10 14.1 


4 6 7 


Q 11 A 

7 XX . H 














VA£ 421. - 

1 

• 2 

3 




f 










28 62.. 2 


30 78.9 


50 90.9 * 


61 85.9 


53 88.3 


74 92.5 


11 24.4 


5 13.2 


4 7.3 




^ J.J 


1 10 


6 13.3 


3 7.Q 


1 1.8 


6 8.5 


5 8.3 


5 6 3 














Vi 
• 

• 


A 422 

1 
2 
3 














24 ^-K.S 


n 55.3 


29 52.7 


19 26.8 


34 56 7 


41 SI 1 


18 40.0 


14 36.8 


16 29 1 




Jo./ 


Jl JO. J 


3 6.7 


3 7.9 


10 18.2 


13 18.3 


4 6 7 


7 ft A 

/. o. o 














IL 4i3 

1 
2 
3 


• 












16 36.4 


24 63.2 


33 60.0 


33 46.5 


39 65.0 


. — 

30 37. '5 


26 59.1 


14 36.8 


16 29.1 


35 49.3 


20, 33.3 


44 55.0 


2 4.5 


0 0 


6 10.9 


3 4.2 


1 1.7 


6 7.5 
















• 


R 424 

1 
2 
3 














19 43.2 


i4 63.2 


44 80.0 


41 57.7 


35 58.3 


41 51.3 


21 47.7 


12 31.6 


10 18.2 


27 38.0 


19 31.7 


29 36.2 

* 


4 -9.1 


2 ,5.3 


1 1.8 


3 4.2 


6 10.0 


10 12.5 














VA 
• 


I 425 

1 
2 

3 ^ 














21 46.7 


29 76.3 


35 63.6 


55 77.5 


46 76.7 


61 76.3 ' 




20 44.4 


9 23.7 


14 25.5 


14 19.7 


13 21.7 


14 17.5 


4 8.9 


, 0 0 


6 10.9 


2 ^.8 


1 '1.7 


5 6.3 



VARIABLE 619 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSE 
BY ITEM AND SCHOOL 



Schools 




1 

619 ^ 



1 
2 
3 



1 
2 
3 



|149_ 
140 



1 

# Z 



23 
18 



51.1 
40.0 
8.9 



46.? 
43.5 



33 10.2 



2 

# Z 



32 



182 
66 
18 



84.2 
13.2 



68.4 
24.8 
6.8 



3 

# Z 



49 89.1 



34 



9.1 
1.8 



274 - 71.0 
78 20.2 



8.8 



4 



58 
13 



317 
143 
IT 



81.7 
18.3 



63.8 
28.8 
7.4 



5 

# Z 



52 86.7 



24 



8.3 

5;0 



306 72.9 
90 21.4 



5.7 



6 

# Z 



62 77.5 
13 16.2 
5 6.3 



369 65.9- 
144 25.7 



47 



a. 4 



"eric 
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198 



Composite Variables (620), (621). (622) 

The tables present the freqxiency "and percentage of responses » by 
school 9 to each of the forced«-cholce Items, The data appears particularly 
powerful, Ipsltlve Grading (adjusting grades for ability) Is most 
common^ and crlterlon-*referenced grading imcommon. In five of the 
eighteen cases there were significant differences among classes within 
a schools and the distributions on these, while not reproduced here, 
clearly Identified which 'clesses emphaFlzed one grading system, and 
which another. Table 623 presents the same data In an alternative 
vay» and again it shows which combination of grading systems are present 
in which schools. 

The cr iter ion-teferenced items, la particular, will be sensitive 
to the shift to coiq>etency->based graduation requirements in the state 
of Oregon. 

All were retained. 
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EVALUATION/CERTIFICATION 



Compcisite Variable (620): Ipsltlve Grading (Combined) 



127A23 & 
427B23 



69-1. The teacher expects everyone to do their best in this 
class; even if you aren't very sciart you will get a 
high grade as long as you do the best work you possibly 
can 

2; • Only the students who do the best work in the class 
will get high grades, even, if they don't have to try 
very hard to do their work 



Composite Variable (621): Normative Gradln^^ (Combined) 



128A23 & 
428B23 



70-1. The teacher "grades on a curve" in this class so that a 

certain percentage of students will get high grades, a 

certain percentage will get low grades, and most students 
will get about average grades 

2. The teacher doesn't "grade on a curve" in this class. 

Everyone who does good work will get a good grade, and 
if no one does poorly there will be no low grades 



Comjposite Variable (622): Criterion Referenced Grading (Combined) 



12^A23 & 
429B23 



71-1. The teacher grades students only on how Well they learn 

tb;i -course' material; it doesn't matter how hard a student 
tries or whether other students do better or worse tlkan 
he/she does. Everyone who learns the course material^ 
will get a high grade 

2. The.teach^tr doesn't just grade on how well students 

learn the course material. The teacher also takes into 
account how hard the student works, and whether other - 
students xild better or worse 
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VARIABLE 620-622 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSE 
BY ITEM AND SCHOOL 



Schools 



1 



5 

i? J. 



6 



f(tt 620 - Ipsltlve 

1 - Yes 

2 - No 



-63 



JSLJL 



79 ** Sft.i. 



51 UJl. 



J2 



J2- 



W 621 - Nbrastlve 

1 - Yes 

2 - No 



*** 



12 "OA. 



** 

49 4Q,2 



54 60.0 



66 76.7 



23 52*fi. 



622 • Criterion 

1 - Yes 

2 - No 



Referenced 



39 43.3 



Vi 33.7 



36 30.3 



51 37.0 



39 31.7 



51 56.7 



12 6fi^ 



62.2 



52 fiUL 



24 fia*l 



VAR 620 * glgnlf ict fat Chi Squerfe Within Sch)>ol Between blaasrooms 
g Slgnlflca jnt Chi Squer^ Withi n School Between blassrooms 



- .0060 



.0281 



VAt 621 * Slgnlf Ic At Chi Squsrlt Within School Between hlassrooms 
** 'Jlgnlflclat Chi Squari WltUn Scbtol- Between Classroom 



.0021 



- .0000 



Signifies nr Chi Squars Within School 



Between 



liassrooM 



- .0085 



J. 



44 



lis. 



llui. 



.29.6 



HA. 
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VARIABLE (623)— Com bined Distribution over 620-622 

FREQUENCT AN© PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSE 
BY ITEM AND SCHOOL 



Schools 



1 
X 




3 

fr /i 


4 

I- A 


5 


6 

^ r 














11 11 • 7 


5 5.1 


3 2*4 


4 2*8 


8 6.3 


3 1*9 


























13 13*8 


7 8*0 


5 4*1 


15 10*6 


28 21.9 


26 16«1 










'i- 


• 










* 




12 12*8 


11 12*6 


20 lo«3 


15 10*6 


9 7«0 


1 

1.5 9.3 














24 25* 5 


33 37»9 


54 43*9 


40 28*2 


41 32*0 


37 23*0 














n 




\ 








3 3*2 


3 3*4 


1 0*8 


12 8*5 


8 6,3 


13 8*1 














9 9«o 


3 3*4 


2 1*0 


£ J* A 

6 4*2^ 


3 2*3 


A^ 4 ^ A 

27 16«8 










* 






♦ 










11 117 
IX XX*/ 


ft Q 9 


11 AO 

11 ^•9 


Id 1 ^ /. 
19 U«4 


12 9*4 


11 ft 1 
IJ o«l 
















11 lA ^ 

X^ XH • 7 


71 17 1 
^X X/ • X 


91 lA A 
^X XI •O 


7 ' S ^ 


Ifi 119 

XO XX«4 


























































































-1^^ 






• • 






\ 
















1 





psltivs, Romative 
<!rlt«rion Ref. Ill 



Ibmative 



Rttferenced 
Mbnuitive -i 



;CoBftui«d 



112 

cerio 
121 

122 

Lterl 
211 

212 

221 
222 



iERlC 
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202 
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# 



Composite Variable (625) 
Subecales (626), (627), i628) 

As Table 625-628 shows, only one item, 433 (628) showed significant 
differences across schools; and It picked up no wlthin<-achool differences. 
Three of the other five picked up one case of withln-school differences, 
but showed no across-school differences. In general, the set of items 
did not seem to give much informacion. Since another question covered 
some of the same ground, and these questions appeared again to be ones 
which coul^ perhaps best be asked directly of the staff of a school, the 
decision was made to drop this entire set of items. 
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EVALUATION/CERTIFICATION 



Composite Variable (625): Centralized Control of Methods of Evaluation 



4- In virtually all the classrooms in the school 
3 -In most of the classrooms, but not all 
2 - In same classrooms 

1 - In very few classrooms 
0-*Not used at all 



430B24 4 3 2 10 



432B24 



72-1. The principal or the School Board determine 
the method of evaluation. Teachers -'have no 
choice 

•) 

74-3. All the courses of one type use one method 

and all the courses of other types use other 
methods » regardless of who the teacher happens 
to be (e.g.» all shop courses use letter 
grades » all academic electives use ''pass-fail'') 



Composite Variable (626): Stronp Student Control of Methods of Evaluation 
434B24 



4 3 2 1 0 



43SB24 



76- *5«- Students can decide by themselves how they 

want to be evaluated in a particular course 

77- 6. Students Can decide by themselves how they 

want to be evaluated in a parjticular^ course 
as long as their parents approve 



Composite Variable (627): Teacher Decides Method of Evaluation for IJhole Class 

431B24 4 3 2 10 73-2. Teachers decide which method of evaluation 

will he used for all s ^nts in their. class 



Composite 
. 433B24 



Variable (628): Students and Teacher Decide Together on Method of 
Evaluation 



4 3 2 1 0 



75-4. The students and teacher in each class 

decide toge-thiir which method will be used for 
the ^entire class 
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TABLE 625 - 628 



SIGMIFICAMCE LEVELS ACBOSS CLASSES WITHIN SCHOOLS* 
AMD ACROSS SCHOOLS, BY ITEM AMD SUBSGALE 
WITH SUBSCALE MEANS 



ItMsV^hool 
and 

Subscjdes 


sig:' cficance level across 

F PROB^ 


classes V 

AILITY 


riTHIN eac 


S SCHOOL 


SIGNIFICANCE 

LEVEL 
F PROBABILITT 
Arsncs 4CHD0LS 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


430 
<»3Z 


.494 
.476 


.828 
.188 


.425 
.752 


.131 

OOA 
• uuo 


.731 


.234 " 


•698 (1*95) 


(6251 TOTAL 
(MEANS) 


.183 
( 1.55) 


.711 
(1.44 ) 


.908 
(r.63 ) 


.318 
(1.68 ) 


.609 

a.52 ) 


.915 
( 1.65 ) 


.775 
( 1.60 ) 


434 
435 


.025 
.190 


.889 
.108 


.928 
.465 


.027 
.430 


.890 
.930 


.198 
.4^8 


.279 (1.70) 
.343 (1.94) 


(626) , TOTAL 
(MEANS) 


.051 
C 1.70) 


.916 
(L.53 ) 


.501 
(1.26 -) 


.252 
(1.19 ) 


.500 

(1.49 ) 


-.620 
( 1.56 ) 


.110 
( 1.40 ) 


431 

• 


.759 


.154 


^686 

♦ 


.071 


.711 


.033 




(627) TOTAL 
(MEANS) 


C 2*715 


(3.09 ) 


(2.80 ) 


(2.90 ) 


(2.87 ) 


(2.79 ) 


( 2.fl5 ) 


433 


.583 


.964 


.570 


.526 


.557 


.742 




(628) TOTAL 
(MEANS) 


( 1.97) 


(1.93 ) 


(1.94 ) 


(1#41 ) 


a.9i ) 


( 1.70 ) 


.032 
( 1-79 ) 


















GRAND 
TOTAL 
(MEANS) 


C ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


* * 

( ) 


( ) 


I 

( ) 



Composite Variables (630) > (635) 

As table 630--635 shows , all but one of these Items picked up strong 
across-*school differences » and all picked up at least one case of within- 
schools between*class differences « 

Item 029 was examined carefully, but there was nothing apparent in 
the wording that seemed confusing* Since the subscale itself was very 
significant ^^d since the item had picked up one between-classes sig- 
nificant difference, the decision was made to leave it in* 

These two subscales are critically important to the changes to 

« 

competency-based graduation requirements, as those changes should make 
evaluatiln more explicit and more formative* Consequently, deleting 
such itois should be done with great care* The decision was to retain 
th«B all, as is. 
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EVALUATION / CERT IFICATION 



^Composite Variable (630): Expllcltn^ss of Evaluation 



\ 



4 Definitely true 
3 Tends to be true 

2 Tends not to be true 
1 Definitely not true 



027A07 



327B07 



4 3 2 1 



38-1. At the beginning of this course, the teacher 
made It clear that we would have^o be able 
to perform a certain number of tasks' in order 
to pass 

38*^1 • Students know In advance what they have to do 
in order to show that they have mastered a 
skill 



Cdmposire Variable (635): Formatlveness of Evaluation 



029A07 



031A07 



329B07 



331B07 



4 3 2 1 



40-3. 



42-^5. 



40-3. 



42-5. 



The teacher usually checks student progress 
while thley are working on an assignment , 
instead of Just waiting until they turn it 
in to see how they did 

If a student does poorly on a test or assign- 
ment » the student is given a chance to learn 
the material before he/she begins work on the 
next unit 



Whenever we start a new- unit of work, the 
teacher gives us a "test" so students can 
find out what they already know, and what 
they still have to learn 

When students' vork is evaluated in this class 
the teacher uses the results to help each 
student find out what he/she hasn*t learned 
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♦ TABLE 630 - 635 

SIGNIFICANCE LEVELS ACBOSS CLASSES WITHIN SCHOOLS, 
AND ACROSS SCHOOLS, BY^ITEH AND SUBSCAT^ 
WITH SUBSCALE MEANS 



\ 1 

Itens^S^hool 
and ^Ns. 
Subscales 


SIGNIFICANCE LEVEL ACBOSS 

F PBOB/ 


CLASSES WITHIN EAC 
LBILITY . 


S SCHOOL 


SIGNIFICANCE | 

LEVEL 
F PROBABILITY 
ACROSS SCHOOLS 


1 


2 


3 


4 ■ • 


5 


6 


027 
327 


.231 
.316 


.064 
.459 


706 
.442 


.000 
.454 


.741 
.026 


' .034 
.377 


.035 
.046 


(630) TOTAL 


.341 
( 3.05 ) 


.07: 
(2.^4 ) 


.351 
(2.88 ) 


.027 

(5.08 ) 


.052 

(2.86 ) 


.066 
( 2.86 ) 


.128 
( 2.93) 


029 
031 
329 
331 


.670 
.922 
.922 
.407 


.273 
.152 
.108 
.986 


.107 
.004 
.653 
.787 


.296 . 

.oorv 

.008 
.^15 


.005 
.000 
.084 
.170 


.642 
.061 
.262 
.017 


.605 
.000 
.OQS 
.016, 


(635) TOTAL 


.995 
C 2.21) 


.019 
(2.44 ) 


.112 
(2.65 ) 


.031 

(2.50^^,^ 


.079 

(^2.30 ) 


.030 


.000 
( 2 45 ) 


* 












- 




TOTAL 
(MEANS) 


( ) 


( > 


( ) 


( ) 


c .) 


( ) 


( ) 


















TOTAL 
(MEANS) 


C ) 


( ) 


( ) 


I. '- 
( ) 


C ) 


( ) 


A > 


















GJAND 
T^CftL 
(MEANS) 


C ) 






( ) 


( ) 




( ) 
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Composite Variable (640), (645) 

As the table shows, r*ll four Items under the 640 scale were highly 
significant. It did not seem necessary to retain all four. Examining 
the within-school significance levels, t^ ^> first two picked up more 
wl thin-school variance. Thus they were retained, and Items 328 and 334 
were eliminated. 

Scale 645 had much more dlf f lculty« It is an absolutely critical 
scale given the changes in the Oregon graduation requirements, and neither 
of the items picked up significant across-school differences. In fact, 
each one picked up only one case of wlthin-school differences* Yet, the 
means were fairly high, indicatlitg it was not a case of non-existence of the 
phenomenon. 

Consequently, items 032 and 332 were extensively revised, to Aiake the 
two content aspects - as much time as you want, and however you want to learn 
stand out more clearly. With the revisions, this scale should pick up signif- 
icant differences if they exist. > 
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EVALUATION/CERTIFICATION 



Composite Variable (640): Tlme-Boundedness o£ Evaluation 



028A07 
/ 

* 034A07 



328B07 



* 334B07 



4 Definitely true 
3 Tends to be true 

2 Tends not to be true 
1 Definitely not true 



7f 




4 3 2 1 



\ 



39-2. Every task assigned has to be done within a 
specified amount of time 

45-8. Students are required to take a test or 

complete an assignment or project > but each 
student decides when to complete It 

39-2. Students are required to tatke a test or 
complete an assignment or project by a 
certain date. No extensions are granted 

45-8. If students feel they need tt^ they can 
usually get additional time to complete 
a piece of work 



Cpmposite Variable (645): 
032A07 4 3 2 1 

332607 



Performance-'Basedness of Evaluation 



43-6. 



43-6, 



The Important thing in this fflass is that a 
student can show he has learned somethlng» 
not how long It takes him to learn 

Students can go about learning the course ' 
material In whatever way Is best for them^ 
what matters Is that^they learn ttie.^ifiaterlal» 
not how they do It 



^ — 



O 210 
ERIO Reverse the Scores 
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TABLE 640 ,- 645 



SIGNIFICANCE LEVELS ACROSS CLASSES WITHIN SCHOOLS » 
AMD ACROSS SCHOOLS, BY ITEM AND SUBSCALE 
WITH SUBSCALE MEANS 



MEAN VALUE 
ACROSS SCHOOLS 



IttasV^chool 

and ^Si^^ 
Subscales 


SIGNIFICANCE LEVEL ACROSS 

F PROB^ 


CLASSES « 
ABILITY 


riTBIN EAC 


U SCHOOL 


SIGNIFICANCE 

LEVEL ^ 
F PROBABILITy 
ACBDSS SCnUULS 




2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


028 
034 
328 
334 


.156 
.886 
.194 
.309 


.014 
.387 
.730 
.960 


.199 
.505 
.671 
.694 


.000 
.001 

.499 
.216 


— 

.033 

% AAA 

.116 
.009 


.010 ~ 

.850 
.185 


•000 . (2*83) 
•UUU \^.oy) 
.000 (2.31) 
.000 (2.20) 


(640) TOTAL 


.353 
( 2.69) 


.621 
(2.56 ) 


.259 
(2.09 ) 


.017 
(2-70 ) 


.000 
(.2.49 ) 


.430 
( 2.79 ) 


.000 
( 2.56) 


032 


.710 
.809 


.494 
.645 


.896 
.322 


.141 
• 643 


.613 
•031 


.0X3 
.857 


.315 (2.83) 
.859 (2.59) 


(645) TOTAL 


.514 
C 2.74) 


.273 
(2.70 ) 


.580 
(2.74 ) 


.113 


^057 


.225 

C 7 M ) 


*.922 

( 2.71) 
















T 


TOTAL 
(MEANS) 


C ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


















TOTAL 
(MEANS) 


C ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( > - 



GRAND 




























- 


TOTAL 
(MEANS) 


C 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


r 


( 


' 1 
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Composite Variable (650) 

Subscales (651) > (652), (653). (654). (448) 

As the table shows t many of the Items did not pick up significant 
differences across schools. With an aim to eliminate approximately five 
of the Items, without destroying any of the subscales » an effort was made 
to delete the weakest of the Items In each subscale. 

In the first set. Item 444 appeared weakest. It not only was the 
lease significant across schools , It only picked up one significant 
difference between classes within a school. The other three either picked 
up several nearly significant differences within schools/ or Vere nearly 
significant across schools. So, item 444 was eliminated. 

Item 452 was eliminated because of the^three; it was clearly the " 
weakest in that stibscale^ And^ its conte^ - tapping department-iiide 
tests - seemed very limited » applicable to only a few school situations. 

The items under 654 suggest that non-performa^e criteria are not 
very important in a student's final evaluatlonw Three items seemed par- 
ticularly weakt picking up significant differences neither within schools 
nor across schools. These were selected for elimination: I489 150, and 450. 

The remaining items will in all probability give more significant 
differences between schooliy and between classrooms within schools. 
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EVALUATION/CERTIFICATION 

Composite Variable (650) : Importance of Various Kinds of Information in 

Determining a Final ilvaluation 



Subscaies 
(651) 



(654) 

147A27 
148A27 
149A27 
15(1A27 
151A27 
449B27 
450B27 
451B27 

(955) 
448^27 



Importance of Assignments in Final Evaluation 
4 - Very important 

3 - Moderately Important 
2 -Somewhat important ^ 
1-Not Important 
0-Don*t know 



I, 



145A27 


4 3 2 1 


0 


18-2. 


Quafitlty of the* student's written homework 


146A27 






19-3. 


Quality of the student's special projects 
— research reports t term papers, etc. 


444B27 






17-1. 


Quality of the studetit*s written cl&sswork 


447B27 






20-4. 


Quality of the student's written homework 


(652) 


Importance of ClaSd Participation In Final Evaluation 


144A27 


4 3 2 1 


0 


' 17-1. 


Quantity of the student's oral participation 


446B27 






19-3. 


Quality of the student's oral participation 


(653) 


Importance 


of 


Exams In 


Final Evaluation 


( 

152A27 


4 3 2 1 


Ox 


25-9. 


Scores on school*-wide ^:ests 


445Bf^ 






\ 18-2. 


Grades on tests the teacher makes up 


452B27 


.V 




25-9. 


Scores on: departipent*-w4.de tests 



Importance of Non-Performance Criteria in tinal Evaluation 

^3210 20-4 • How well the student gets along with the teacher 

21- 5 • How the student behaves in class 

22- 6 • How hard the student tries tp ieam the material 

23- 7. The student's previous record in school 

24- 8 • What the student thinks he/she deserves 

22-6* The student's willingness to help other students 

23^7* The student's attitude toward this class < 

24-84 How popular or important the student is in school 



Importance of Mastery Criteria 

4 3 2 10 21-5* Demonstrated mastery of specific skills by 



ERIC 



the student 
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TABLE 650-654, _448 



SIGNIFICANCE LEVELS ACBOSS CLASSES WITHIN SCHOOLS, 
AND ACROSS SCHOOLS, BY ITEM AND SUBSGALE 

- WITH SUBSGALE ISANS MEAN VALUE 

ACROSS SCHOOLS 



ItaBsVsSchool 
and ^Sy^ 

145 
146 
444 
447 


SIGNIFICANCE LEV] 


F FRO& 


ABILITY 


JTTHTN EAf 


!H SCHOOL I 


SIGNIFICANCE K 

LEVEL 
F PROBABILITY 
ACBOSS SCHOOLS 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


V • 

6 


.381 
.096 
.474 
577 


.040 
.176 ' 
.881 

806 


.041 , 
.189 
.501 
.617 


.003 
.044 
.238 
.001 


.052 
.820 
.318 

ip57 


.231 
.081 
.047 
.060 


.165 
.081 
.745 
.519 


(651) TOTAL 
(MEANS) 


.060 
( 2.61 ) 


.142^ 
( 2.58 ) 


.010 
( 2.66 ) 


.003 
( 2.81 ) 


.047 
(. 2.43 ) 


.009 
( 2.57 ) 


.032 
( 2.61 ) 


144 
446 


.063 
.030 


.090 
.708 


.356 
.018 


.000 
.002 


.001 
.222 


.375 
.128 


.000 
.000 


(652) TOTAL 
(MEANS) 


.010 


.020 


.013— 
( 2.57 ) 


— .000 
( 2.62 ) 


.000 
( 1.83 ) 


.042 
(2.24 ) 


.(.2.33 ) 


152 
445 
452 


.399 
.318, 
.352 


.572 
.831 
.181 


.342 
.104 ' 
.034 


.363 
.026 
.'485 


.118 

.000 
.036 


.352 
.044 
.673 


.022. 

.043 

.628 


(653) TOTAL 
(MEANS) 


.509 
( 2.44 ) 


( 1.90 ) 


.165 
( 2.02 ) 


.151 
( 2.25 ) 


.015 
( 2.12 ) 


.580 
( 2,37 ) 


.002 ^ 

( 2.1« ) 


147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
449 
450 
451 


.208 
.23a 
.480 
.362 
.792 
.728 
.360 
.375 


.008 

.350 

.115 

.407 ^ 

.038 

.801 

.415 

.985 


.57] 
.475 
.615 
.888 
.427 
.978 
.701 
.907 


.774 
.170 
.453 
.575 
.709 
.245 
.235 
.117 


.137 
.111 
.045 
.151 
.724 
.074 
.302 
.007 


,487 
.224 
.752 
.922 
.967 
.613 
.725 
.129 


.729 
.616 
.905 
,16i 
.332 
.030 
.103 
.038 


(654) TOTAL 
(MEANS) 


.396 
(1.99 ) 


(2.14 ) 


.403 
(2.04 ) 


.216 
(i.09 ) 


.062 
( 2.00 ) 


.935 
( 2.00 ) 


.567 
( 2.037 ) 


448 
















(955) ^AL 
(448) (MEANS) 


.079 
( 2.49 ) 


.066 
( 2.76 ) 


.804 
( 2.91 ) 


;009 
(2.82 ) 


.020 
( 2.25 ) 


.002 
( 2.57 ) 


.004 
( 2.63 ) 


















(650> GRAND 
TOTAL 
(MEANS) 


.366 
( 2.20 ) 


.090 
(2.19 ) 


.788 
( 2.25 ) 


.079 
( 2.33 ) 


.632 
( 2.08 ) 


;110 
( 2.20 ) 


.027 



Coiipo«lf Variable <655) 
Subacalea (656 - 639) 

After reviewing this data it was apparent that to eliminate any 
iteas would turn some of the ^ubacalea into 8ingle-*iten axibecalesa So, 
keeping tvu«->item eubacalea was not considered a criterion* After conr 
aideration of the wording of the iteaSy it was possible to combine items 
142 with 139, and 143 with 140. This eliminated items 14^ and 143. 
Since the pairs of items addressed similar concerns, combining them seemed 
appropriate* 

Question 141 ^ould have been eliminatej^UMs^ on itf statistical 
rc^^nolts* However, it seemed to tap an ^^prtant dimension of comnonica-* 
ting an evaluation - private conf drences - that is likely to become 
more common as competency-based graduation requirements become implemented* 
Thus we left, it, even though it was relatively uncomnon and did not 
Identify dlfferencea between achoola. 
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EVALUATION/CERTIFICATION 



Composite Variable (655): Methods of Communicating an Evaluation to a Student 



Subscales 

(656) Use of Public, General Methods for Communicating an Evaluation 



4- Nearly all the time 
' 3 - Often f regularly 

2 -Sometimes or occasionally 
1 - Never 



4 3 2 1 

142A26 



12-3. Grades or rank in class posted In class 

15-6. Each student's grade is read aloud for the 
class 



(657) 
14QA27 

143A27 



14U27 



Use of Public, Specific Methods for Communicating an Evaluation 



4 3 Z 1 



13-4. Examples of good or bad work distributed 
to class 

16-7. The strengths and weaknesses of a student's 

work are discussed In front of the whole class 



(658) Use of Anonymous. Specific Methods for Communicating an Evaluation 

138A27 4 3 2 1 80-2. Comments or suggestions written on work 



14-5. Indlvl^oal conferences, In private ^ where the 
quality of the student/s work Is discussed 



(659) * Use of Anonymous > General Methods for Communicating an Evaluation 
137A27 4 3 2 1 79-1. Grades written on homevork 
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TABLE 655 » 659 



SIGNIFICANCE LEVELS ACBOSS CLASSES WITHIN SCHOOLS, 
AND ACBOSS SCHOOLS, BY ITEM AND SUBSCALE 
WITH SUBSCALE MEANS 



School 




(656) TOTAL 
(MEANS) 



SIGNIFICANCE LEVEL ACBOSS CLASSES WITHIN EACH SCHOOL 

F PBOBABILITY 



,391 
,068 



.069 
1.50) 



,519 
.102 



,400 
.906 



.108 
( 1.40 ) 



.439 
( 1.29 ) 



4 



.021 
.021 



.003 
( 1.58 ) 



.013 
,009 



.001 
(-1.44 ) 



*0S0 
.163 



.378 
( 1.70 ) 



SIGNIFICANCE 

LEVEL 
F PROBABILITT 
ACBOSS SCHOOLS 



.009 
.150 



(1.59) 
(1.42) 



.003 
C 1.50 ) 



143 



.076 
.024 



.076 
.354 



.159 
,902 



.065 
.009 



.203 
.146 



.014 
.569 



,897 
.533 



(1.77) 
(1.33) 



(657) TOTAL 
(MEANS) 



.012 
1.59 ) 



.066 
( 1.51 ) 



.304 
( 1.50 ) 



.017 
( 1.56 ) 



.101 
( 1.55 ) 



.135 
( 1.57 ) 



.982 

S 1^55 



f 



138 
141 



.032 
.116 



.008 
.733 



,116 
.738 



(658) TOTAL 
<MEANS) 



.036 
: 2.15) 



.084 
( 2.39 ) 



.490 
( 2.18 ) 



.136 
.657 



.806 
.081 



.333 
.621 



.001 
,348 



(2.41) 
(2.08) 



.104 
( 2.31 ) 



.749 
( 2.20 ) 



.485 
( 2.24 ) 



.597 
( 2.24 ) 



137 



.087 



.013 



.183 



.000 



.092 



(659, TOTAL 
(MEANS) 



.087 
2.73 ) 



.013 
3.00 ) 



.183 
( 2.14 ) 



.000 
( 3.10 ) 



.092 
( 2.75 ) 



.131 
( 3.01 ) 



.000 
( 2.79 ) 



(655) 



GItAHP 
TOTAL 
(MEANS) 



.002 
1.89 ) 



.167 
( 1.94 ) 



.156 
( 1.74 ) 



.004 
( 2.00 ) 



.047 
( 1.83 ) 



.147 
< 2.00 ) 



.012 
< 1.91 ) 
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Cottposlte Variable (660) \v 
Subscal— (661 - 664) 

After consideration of the data, it appears that the items are more 
significant across schools than across classes within schools* Two items 
could be eliminated^ based on their across-schools significance, 439 and 
441* Of these two, 441 addresses the issue of competency certificates, 
and thus should not be eliminated with the Interest in making the instru- 
ment tuned to the changes from the new Oregon graduation requiremeots* 
Since the subscale of 43$ and 440 was significant as a subscale, it was 
decided to retain 439 also. Thus^ no deletions of items were made in 
this Composite Va r iabl e^ — 

One change was made in the response options* Using a *Tes-Nb** 
format meant that witliln any one class most items would receive a '^No" 

and this confuses the c **>«inations of items* So, it was changed to a 

J' 

set of boxes and a student can check i&s many as apply* 
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EVALUATION/CERTIFICATION 

Composite Variable (660): Variety of School/Class Grading Opcions — Typology 

Subscales «^ 
(661) Use of Pass/Fail Grading Options for a Class 



l - Yes 

2 -No 



439B26 ■ 1 2 
440B26 



12- 3. A grade of either "pass" or "fall" 

13- 4. A record of either "pass" or "credit", or 

"no credit" 



(662) Use of Grades in Grading Options for a Class 

79-1. A letter grade 
, 80-2. A number grade 



437B26 1 2 
438B26 1 2 



(663) 
441B26 



Use o f Competency Certificates 



1 2 



14-5. A'record or certificate ol "competency" for 
each skill you haye mastered ^ 



(664) Use of Written, Subjective Evaluation 

442B26 12 . 15-6. Written Evaluation from the teacher 
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TABLE 660 - 664 

SIGNIFICANCE LEVELS ACKOSS CLASSES WITHIN SCHOOLS* 
AND ACROSS SCHOOLS, BY ITEM AND SUBSCALE 
WITH SUBSCALE MEANS 



It«8»Vs^chool 
and 

Subacalfts ^s^, 


SIGNIFICANCE LEV& ACROSS 
. F FROB^ 


CLASSES V 
ABILITY 


niHIN EAC 


S SteOOL 


SIGNIFICANCE 1 
LEVEL 1 
F FROBABIUTY 
ACROSS SCHOOLS 


1 , 


2 


3 


4 


5 


' 6 


439 


.145 
.184 


• .995 
.302 


.040 
.038 


•090 
• 754 


.27V 
• 177 


.068 
.183 


.419 (1.83=) 
.000 (1.70) 


(661) TOIAL 


.024 
( 1.64) 


.739 
( 1.66 ) 


.008 
( 1.79 ) 


• 530 


• 108 


.^24 

( 1-78 ' ) 


.005 
• ( 1.77 ) 


437 
438 

• 


.566 
.107 


.631 
,193 


.522 
.590 


.328 
.259 


.299 
.256 


.694 
.365 


.000 (1.21) 
.000, (1.73) 


(662) TOTAL 


.166. 
C 1.39) 


.435 
( 1.49 ) 


.750 
( 1.51 ) 


.723 


.866 


.485 
f 1 sn ) 


.006 

( 1 ) 


441 
















(663) TOTAL 
(441) (MEANS) 


.798 
C 1.85 ) 


.004 . 
C 1.74 ) 


.369 
( 1.85 ) 


.306 
( 1.90 ) 


.375 
( 1.90 ) 


.153- 
( 1.85 ) 


.396 
( 1.85 ) 


442 
















(664) TOTAL 
(442) (MEANS) 


.254 
C 1.80 ) 


.178 
( 1.79 ) 


.571 
( 1.79 ) 


.574 
( 2.02 ) 


.403 
( 1.92 ) 


.739 
( 1.93 ) 


.006 
( 1.89 ) 















f660) OBAHD 
TOTAL 
(MEANS) 


.136 
C 1.62 ) 


-.590 
( 1.64 ) 


.195 

( le71 ) 


.954 
( 1.77 ) 


1 * 1 

.505 

( 1.76 ) 


.138 
(1.73 ) 


1 

.000 — 1 
(1.71) 1 



CoTOoslte Variable (665) ^ 
Subscalee (666 - 669) 

This scale and subscales are likely to be particularly sensitive 
to the changes to competency-'based graduation requirements, as the changes 
vlll take sons of the responsibility for evaluation off of the 
teachers.. With the exception of 131 (668)9 sll had very low oeans, 
implying that they were used very little at the present tlms. Since 
the significance level*) picked up by the items were probably influenced 
by the relative rarity of use, it was decided to k^ep the set of Items, 
to see how they change over time. ' 

One item, 131 (668) focused or the teacher, and predictably this 
was very high in its mean level* It appears that to more powerfully 
track novtment aw«y from the teacher as the main force for eval- 
uation. Item 131 (668) stwuld not be included Injche composite Index. 
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evaluation/certification 



Composite Variable (665): \7ho Does the Evaluating 



Subscales 

(666) Use of Agents Outside Classroom in Doing Evaluation 



4- Nearly all the time 
3- Often, regularly 
' 2- Sometimes, occasionally 
1 - Never 



til 



1 



132A24 
133A24 



(667) 

130A24 
134A24 



4 3 2 1 



74- 3. A person or persons outside the school who is 

an expert in the work the student has don§ 

75- 4. A panel of people from the school 



Use of Other Students or the Student In Doing Evaluation 

^321 72-1. Other students in the class 

76-5. The student himself /herself 



Composite Variable (668>: Use of Teacher in Doinfe Evalitotion 
131A24 4 3 2 1 73-2. The teacher 



Composite Variable (669): Use of Parents in Doing Evaluation 
135A24 4 3 2 l * 77-6. Parents 
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\ TABLE 665 - 669 

SIGNIFICANCE LEVELS ACKOS^ CLASSES WITHIN SCHOOLS, 
AND ACROSS SCHOOLS, BY ITEM AND SUBSCALE 
WITH SUBSCALE MEANS 



ItanaV^hool 
and ' 
SubscflM 


SIGNIFICANCE LEVEL ACKOSS 

F PBOB^ 


CLASSES V 
^ILITY 


riTHlN EAC 


m SCHOOL 


SIGNIFICANCE 

LEVEL 
F PROBABILITY 
ACBDSS pUiUUi^ 


1 


2 

V 




4 


5 


6 

k 


132 


.003 


.706 
.281 

t 


.283 
.012 

* 


.032 


.075 




.712 (1.58) 1 
.807 1 


(666) TOTAL 
(I&ANS) 


.019 
( 1.50 ) 


' .563 
( 1.51 ) 


.060 
( 1.44 ) 


.018 
( 1.54 ) 


.023 
C1.45 ) 


.864 
(1.57 ) 


.886 
( 1.50 ) 


130 
134 


.429 ' 
.231 


.081 
.523 


.870 
.202 


.038 
.299 


.400 
.391 


.712 
.715 


.238 (1.85) 
.101 (2.31) 


W) TOTAL 
(MEANS) 


.496 

( 2.'5 ) 


.076 
( 1.90 ) 


.366 
( 2.20 ) 


. .065 • 
( 2.17 ) 


.570 
( 1.94 ) 


.850 
(2.J6 ) 


.181 
( 2.08 ) 


t 












A. 




(668) TOTAL 
(131) (MEANS) 


.097 
C 2.81 ) 


.0^6 
C 3.16 ) 


.471 
( 3.19 ) 


.225 

( 3.24 ) 
» — 


.026' 
(•3.25 ) 


.142 
(3.13 ) 


• 235 
( 3.15 ) 






1 












(669) TOTAL 
(1^) (MEANS) 


.452 
C 1.66 ) 


.297 
( 1.56 ) 


.410 
( 1.50 ) 


;666 
( 1.80 ) 


.015 
(i.55 ) 


.644 
(1.81 ) 


.216 

( 1.66 ) 



















(665) GRAND 
TOTAL 
(MEANS) 


.206 
( 1.96 ) 


' .262 
( 1.92 ) 


.361 
( 1.98 ) 


.291 
(2.07 ) 


.603 
(1.94* ) 


.954 
(2.01 ) 


.543 1 
( 1.99 ) 1 



/ 

Composite Variable (670 ) * 
Subscale (671) 

' The seven IteiRS In che top of the scale are a subscale on Innovatlve- 
ness In Instruction . The five additional ones on the bottom a^e merely 
additional Items that ar part of 670. They are not a separate subscale 
themselves. 

Because of the parallel forms of the Insti \t» 1^ ^as best to 
delete Items lu pairs. After consideration of th data 155 was selected 
for dele'wlon. While It picked up a number of across-classroom within- 
school differences, these sei^Dcd to be rather trivial. The me^n value 
was low 9^ so It was obviously some classes which had iiome field trips, 
compared to others which had none* 455 was also deleted. It was signifi- 
cant in only one within-school analysis. Item 156 was a strong candidate 
for deletion » but there was not another that could be paii^jd with it^ so 
it was not deleted. In its favor 156 did have several very significant 
across-*clrssroom significances. One additional chauge was to shift 456 
from tbe subscale to the lower group of items. 

Tbere is a 'ifficul^y in tl\e analysis of this item, as due to the 
limitations of time, only a few could be doue "nearly all the time" in 
any given class. That is, the items are not Independent. To give one a 
high rating is to nelessarlly imply that the other* will be much l^ower. 
Given this, it may be that combining the items will always make inter- 
pietatioti difficult, and the best way to look at results will be In 
terms of the modal response for any one class. 

.«* 
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INSTf.UCTION 



CoRposlcc Variable (670) : Index of Vuriety of InbCriiccional Appronches 



Subscale 

(671) 



Use of Non-'Tradltlonal last rue Clonal Approaches 



4- Nearly all che nime 
3 Often, regularly 

2- SomeClDes, occasionally 
1~ Never has happened 




Mi 



153A28 4 3 2 1 
157A2C 

1S8A28 

457B28 

. 458B28 

* 155A28 
** 456B28 



26-1. Working in class on your own independent project 
30-5. 



31- 



30-5. 



31-6. 



Experiencing or practicing adulc behaviors in 
class (pretending to be interviewing for a 
Job, role playing a Civil War general) 

Using computer terslnals, ^ape recorde 
television, film projectors, or other 
available machines 

Gathering Information from people or places 
in the community other than the library 
(interviewing someone, visiting an exhibit, 
attending a public meeting) 



Experiencing adult activities in the connunlty 
(working for a company, being a volunteer in 
an organisation) ^ 

28- 3» Having class field trips (vlsi^ng ajLuseua, 

a factory) 

29- 4. Having guest speaker come to class (talk by 

(lomeone f .om the Chamber of Commerce) 



Other Items in 
134A28 4 3 



(670) 
2 1 



+ 155A28 .4 3 2 
1S6A28 4 3 2 



453B28 4 3 
454B28 4 3 



455B28 4 3 2 1 



+ 456B28 4 3 2 1 



27-2. 

2w'"3a 

29-4. 

26- 1. 

27- 2. 

28- 3. 

29- 4. 



Having the teacher lead the instruction (lecture, 
total class discussion) 

Having class field trips (visiting a museum, 
a factory) 

Doing homework assignmencs otttside class (answer- 
ing questions, reading books or articles, making 
an exhibit or a poster) 

Working in class alone on work the teacher 
assigns 

Working in class in a small group of atudents 
on a group activity or assignment (discussions, 
committee work) 

leaving one student lead a learning activity 
during class time (giving a report, acting 
as teacher) 

Having guest speaker com* co class (talk by 
someone from the Chamber of Commerce) 



** Means include 

is 1 or 2 
+ Means include 
ts 3 or 4 



in this scale if re^jponse is 3 or 4; <}o net Include if response 
in this scale If response is 1 or 2; do not^ include if response 
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TABLE 670 - 671 



SIGNIFig^CE LEVELS ACBOSS CLASSES WIThIk SCHOOLS, 
AND ACROSS SCHOOLS, BY ITEM AMD SUBSCALE 
WITH SUBSCALE MEANS 



Itema\School 
and 

Subscales 


SIGNIFICANCE L£VEL ACROSS 

F PROB^ 


CLASSES V 
kBILITY 


riTHIN EAC 


,H SCHOOL 


SIGNIFICANCE 1 
LEVEL 1 
F PROBABILITY B 
ACROSS SCHOOLS 


1 


2 


3 


A 


5 


6 


1*53 
157 
158 
457 
458 
155 
456 


.080 
.337 
.905 
.165 
.714 
.050 
.008 


.016 
.000 
.084 
.464 
.053 
.030 
.171 


.391 ' 
.242 
.050 
.742 
/ . .466 
^ .323 
.906 


.000 
.004 
.229 
.002 
.752 
.000 
.077 


.000 
.033 
.000 
-/i48 
.064 
.000 
.395 


.000 
.71)6 
.165 
.290 
.227 
.001 
.000 


^5 (2.64) 
CjOOl . (1.61) 
T?00 (2.02) 
.128 a. 65) 
.060 (1.48) 
.356 (1.42) 
.002 (1.55) 


(671) TOTAL 


.359 
C 1.73) 


.811 
( 1.96) 


.610. 
( 1.74) 


.412 1 


.932 


.252 


.057 

( ' 1 76 ) 


455 
156 
453 
454 


.092 
.312 
.494 
.375 
.211 


.100 
.380 
.277 
.024 
.000 


.988 
.922 
.308 
.287 
.614 


000 

• www 

.002 
.000 
.011 
.052 


.000 

• Vww 

.318 
.000 
.404 
.595 

-* 


.015 
.088 
.007 
.129 
.000 


000 (2.55) 

% WW w \ • • ^ ^ # 

, .334 (1.55) 
.824 (2.45) 
.070 (2.07) 
.001 (2.24) 


TOtAL 
(MEANS) 
































(670) GRAND 
TOTAL 
(MEANS) 


.177 
C 1.96) 


.648 
C 2.U> 


.239 
( 2.00 ) 


.399 
( 1.99 ) 


.289 
( 1.99 ) 


.391 
( 1.96 ) 


1 

.132 
( 2.00 ) 
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Composite Variable (675) 

Of the eight Items In this sc^e, the desire was to eliminate two. 
None of them produced across-school differences, so the decision had to 
be based on something else. Several produced only one slgnlflcaht 
vlthln^school across-classroom result. After considering each of these » 
two -for reasons of content seemed very weak as part of a scale measuring 
"challenging" the teacher, 159 and 462. In each of these caae^ it did 
not seem that the student was .setting up a particularly strong challenge 
to the teacher. So, these were eliminated. c 
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INSTRUCTION 

ComposlteWariable (675): Index of Freedom to Challenge the Teacher 



3- Encouraged (the teacher really wants students to do it) 

2 -Permitted t!the teacher allows this to happen, but doesn't encourage 

1" Discouraged (the teacher doesn'c like this to happen, gets upset 

it doei 

QT^Does^npt apply to this class 



I59A29 
160A29 
161A29 
162A29 
4S9B29 
460B29 
461B29 
4.62B29 



3 2 10 



32- 1. Students stating an opinion cf course nacerial 

■.that diffeiJS from the texcbook 

33- 2.^ ^ Students raising questions about the way the 

teacher tissigns grades 

34- 3. Students questioning Che vay che topic is 

being taught 

o 

33-4. Student:^ raising questions about che kinds oz 
homework assignments 

32- 1. Students stating an opinion of course material that 

differs from the teacher 
* 

33- 2. , Students raising questions about the teacher^s 

rules for class behavior 

3^"3« " SCudents raising questions about why they are- 
stuHv* ig a* certain topic 

35- 4. Students- raising questions about the amount. of 

homework assigned 
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TABLE 675 ^ 

SIGNIFICANCE. LEVELS ACBOSS CLASSES WITHIN SCHOOLS* 
AMD ACROSS SCHOOLS. BY ITEM AND SUBSCALE 
WITH SUBSCALE MEANS 



IttnsV^School 
and 

SubscalM 


SIGNIFICANCE LEVEL ACROSS 

F PBDU 


CLASSES V 
LBILITT 


riTHIN EAC 


S SCHOOL 


SIGNinCANCE 1 
LEVEL 1 
F PROBABILITY 1 
ACBOSS SQIOI/M 


. 1 ' 


2- 




4 


5 


6 


159 
1 An 

XwU 

161 

ld2 
459 
460 

462 


*009 
.712 
.395 
.281 
.384 
.059 
.097 
.014 


.721 
.999 
.092 
.234 
.943 
.834 
.113 
.302 


.748 
.246 
.793 
.529 
.007 
.673 
.129 

ea/. 


.279 

.004 

.114 . 

.201 

.000 

.001 

.012 

.030 


.396 

.001' 

.010 

.002 

.134 

.306 

.164 ' 

.946 


.204 
.541 
.659 
.438 
.320 
.003 
.608 
.111 


.210 (2.18) 
.470 (1«87) 
.451 (1.86) 
.176 (1.98) 
.517 (2.05) 
.351 (1,76) 
.465 . (2.07) 
.923 (1.88) 


(675) TOTAL 


.117 
C 1.70 ) 


.3x3 
( 1.71) 


.611' 

( i;53 ) 


.000 

( 1 72 ) 


.000 
(1.72 ) 


.126 
(1.73 ) 


.137 
( 1.69 ) 


















TOTAL 
(MEANS) 


C ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


i ) 


( ) 


















TOTAL 
(MEANS) 


C ) 


( , ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 





GRAND 

TOTAL 
(MBAI») 
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Composite Variable (680) ' ^ 

This variable la one of great Importance » as with the shift in 
Oregon to competency-abased graduation requirements it should track any 
shifts in the degree of student influence* ' In this test, however » only 
one of the items showed up with significant betveen-school differences » 
and the others picked up one» or occasionally two» withln<-school dlff- 
erences among classes* 

After considering the items it was decided to rewrite them all so 
that the term ''influence'* was not used* In its place » the items will 
read, '*The students *help decide what*** This should make the items 
more clear* / 
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INSTRUCTION 



Composite Variable (6S0): Index of Student Influence on Instruction 



4 - Definitely true 
,v 3- Tends to be true 

2 -Tends not to be true 
1- Definitely not true 



030A07 
033A07 

03SA07 
330B07 

333B07 

335B07 



4 3 2 1 



41-4. The students can Influence what particular 
aspects of the subject they want to study 

44-7. The students can Influence where (In what * 
kind of physical surroundings) they will do 
the work for the course 

46-9* The students can Influence by when they will 
have learned something for the course 

41-4* The student;s can Influence when they will 
I study for this class t and when they will 
do something else 

44-7* The students can Influence how they will 
go about learning the subject matter of 
the course 

46-9* The student can Influence the kind of materials 
used in this class 
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TABLE 680 

SIGNIFICANQE LE\to ACBDSS CLASSES WITHIN SCHOOLS, 
AMD ACROSS SCHOOLS, BY ITEM AND SUBSCALE 
WITH SUBSCALE HEANS 



Items ^VwSchor 
and 

Subscales 

030 
033 
035 
33P 
333 
335 



(680) 



TOTAL 
(MEANS) 



TOTAL 
(MEANS) 



TOTAL 
(MEANS) 



SIGNIFICANCE LEVEL ACROSS CLASSES WITHIN EACH SCHOOL 

F PROBABILITY 



.764 
.591 
^167 
.842 
.738 
.429 



.600 
: 2.39 



,295 
.143 
.105 
.249 
.274 
.044 



.009 
(2.54 



.792 
.262 
.378 
.791 
.103 
.34. 



.264 
(2.68 



,107 
,138 
.511 
.292 
.612 
.349 



.061 
(2.46 



.028 
.028 
.051 
;256 
.005 
.037 



.000 
(2.48 



.803 
.043 
.102 
•369 
.719 
.275 



.957 
(2.43 



SIGNIFICANCE 

LEVEL 
F PROBABILltr 
ACROSS SCHOOLS 



.097 

.8U 

.162' 

.012 

.UO 

.184 



.009 
(2.50 



Cogposlte Variable (685) 
Sttbscalaa (686 - 687) 

Hone of these Iteoa picked up between-schools differences » but 
each of then (except One) did pick up significant betveen-dasses 
differences within Individual schools. Since they were classroom oriented 



ItOBS, this was as It should be. For tvo of the schools* and nearly for 



Thus, In spite of the non--slgnlflcance between schools, all of the 
items were retained. 



«> 



V 



a third, the subscales were significant. 
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INSTRUCTION 



Composite Variable (685): Index of Affective Level of the Class 



Subscales 
(686) 



"Emphasis on Personal' Values 



4* Nearly all the time 
3- Often, regularly 

2- Sometimes, occasionally 
1— Never 



y V V^ 



469B31 4 3 2 1 

170A31 

470B31 

471B31 



42.2 Follow through on something you said you 
would do 

43-3. Pursue things of Importance to you, even if 
others think them unimportant ^ 

43- 3. Identify the things in life that ure 

important for you 

44- 4. Know clearly your omi values and ethics 



(687) 
468B31 

168A31 
169A31 

171A31 



Emphasis on Choice and the Val.'.es of Others 



4 3 2 1 



-T 



41-1. Consider something from more than one point 
of view . 

41- 1. Be tolerant of people who are different 

42- 2. Alter your opinions when new facts contradict 

them 

44-4. Choose the best alternative available i^ven if 
none of them is ideal 
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TABLE 685 - 687 

SIGNIFICANCE LEVELS ACKDSS CLASSES WITHIN SCHOOLS. 
AND ACROSS SCHOOLS, BT ITEM AND SUBSCALE 
WITH SUBSCALE MEANS 



Items 
and 
Sub scales 



School 




(686) 



TOTAL 
(MEANS) 

468 
168 
169 

17.1 



SIGNIFICANCE LEVEL ACROSS CLASSES WITHIN EACH SCHOOL 

F PBDBABItlTY 



.531 
.473 
.096 
.459 



.176 
2.22 ) 



.134 
.458 
.168 
.714 



.689 
.085 
.094 
.350 

.277 
(2.32 ) 

IsT 

077 
.410 
.211 



.051 
.685 
.935 
.336 

.959 
(2.19 

.ll6 
.681 
.694 
.397 



.538 
.061 
.052 
.125 

.051 
a. 28 

.012 
.003 
.036 
.010 



.510 

.665 
.073 
.034 



.188 
(2.05 ) 



,179 
.156 
,465 
,074 



.003 
.039 
.063 
.081 

.017 
( 2.19) 

.002 
.010 
.002 
.258 



SIGNIFICANCE 

LEVEL 
F PROBAimJTY 

across" schools 



.497 
.043 
.630 
.848 

.221 
( 2.20 

"7434 
.672 
^688 
.617 

i 



)' 



(687) 



TOTAL- 
(MEANS) 



,107 
:2.32 ) 



.442 
(2.37 



.932 
(2.35 



TOTAL 
(MEANS) 



.000 
(2.48 



.06r2 
( 2.20 ) 



.000 
( 2.3n ) 



<) 



.231 
(2.33 ) 
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TABLE 695 - 699 

SIGNIFICANCE LEVELS ACROSS CLASSES WITHIN SCHOOLS, 
AND ACROSS SCHOOLS, BY ITEM AND SUBSCALE 
WITH SUBSCALE MEANS 



SICNinCANCE 

LEVEL 
F fROBABILITT 
ACROSS SCHOOLS 




ERIC 
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Composite Variable (6 90) 
Subscales (691 - 692) 

s 

None of the ten Itenis In these two subscales produced a significant 
between-^chools difference » which Is not too unexpected as they are 
classroom Items. Several ed no differences across classrooms 

within school **t and these w^re candidates for deletion. 463 » 165 » 1679 and 
467. After consideration of their content/ 165 and 467 were deleted, as It 
appeared that fhese we r^ done In virtually -all classes. 463 and 167 were 
releted, apd It seemed unwise to eliminate both.- It was finally decided 
that the wording was not specific enou^, and^the wording of the Items was 
changed slightly. Otherwise » t/e scales ^I'ere left alone. 
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INSTRUCTION 

Cotapostte Variablfe (690): Index of Cognitive Level of the Class 



Subscales » 
(691) High Level Cognitive Content of the Class 



4 - Nearly all the time 
3 - Often, regularly 

2 - Sometimes cr 0( asionally 
1 -Never has happened 



163A30 4 3*2 1 



164A3P 



, tell 
e.g.. 



463B30 



4t -no 



46 i30 



36- i. Predict what would happen and explain why you 

^ ' think it would happen if something specific occuri 
(e.g., if the So'th had wn the war; if a depres- 
sion put thousands of people out of work today) 

37- 2. ^ Based on specific standards or evidm^ 

why you did or aid not like something^ 
a book you read) 

36- 1, Tell how an expett in the field would go about 

solving a problem (e.go, \ow a TV repairman 
identifies what's wrotig with the T ^.et) 

37- 2, Apply skills or ideas learned in one situanion to 

another, different situation (e.g., applying some 
thing you leared Id" history to*current events; 
applying principles of electricity to h^use wlrin: 

38- 3. Analyze the techniques people use to get you to 

believe something (e.g., analyze a policital speei 
or an advertiseme^nt for various office machines) 



(692) 
165A30 
166A30 



167A30 

466930 
467B30 



Low Level Cognitive Content of the Class 



4 5 2 1 



•.8-3. Recall specific facts or ideas from memory 

39- 4. Describe the historical development of some as^eci 

of the subject (e.g., improvements in the Interna! 
combustion engine since World War II; changes In 
the concept of "Civil Rights" since 1955, etc.) '\ 

40- 5. Lay out a plan for getting something done (e.g.,, 

turn in an ouniine for a term project; lift the 
steps to be followed in repairing a punctured tir^ 

39- 4 c State a problem in your own words 

40- 5. Define ^echnlcnl terms (e.g., congruent, iambic 

pentameter, l .dger, solenoid) 
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TABLE 690 - 692 

SIGNIFICANCE LEVELS ACROSS CLASSES WITHIN SCHOOLS, 
AND ACROSS SCHOOLS » BY ITEM AND SUBSCALE 
WITH SUBSpAX^E MEANS 



SIGNIFICANCE LEVEL ACROSS CLASSES WTTHIN EACH SCHOOL 



SIGNIFICANCE . 

LEVEL 
F PROBABILITY 
ACROSS SCHOOI^ 




(690) 



GRAND 
TOTAL 
(MEANS) 



.013 
C2.06 ) 



.016 

(2.17 ) 



.649 .001 
(2.09 )|(2.13 



.496 
(2.03 



.000 ^ 
( 1.97) 



, .188 
( 2.06 



Composite Variables (695), (696). (698) > (699) 

These are Individual Item variables. The first three are def- 
initely significant across schools, and deserve to be retained. In 
addition 9 695 Is significant across at least two sets of classes. The 
last one Is the weak one, and yet It see s likely to be sensitive to 
competency-based instruction, as competency-based work implies increased 
Importance on some sort of final test of competency. Tt^erefore, all 
were retained. 
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Composite Variable (695): Students Making School Rules 



081A14 



2i. In this school > how many of the rules do students help make? 
23-1. All 
2. Most 
3» Some 
4. Mone 



Composite Variable (696): Students Making Classroom Rules 



381B14 



21 « In this class , how many of the i:ules do students help make? 



g3-l. All 

2. Most 

3. Some 

4. None 



Composite. Variable (698>: Student Opportunities to Impi^ove Grade 



4 Definitely true 
3 Tends to be tru^ 

2 Tends not to be true 
1 Definitely not true 



036A07 4 3 2 1 



47-*10. If we do not do well in a course, there are oppor- 
tunities to improve the gr&de later on, after the 
course is over 



[Composite Variable (699): Determination of Final Grade 



ERLC 



336B07 4 3 2 1 



47^^0. Regardless of how many things we do, the final 

grade (or whither or not we get credit) is usiially 
determined by only one thing (such as, a test at 
the end of the term) 
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C omposite Variables (701. - 704) 

\ (705 - 708). (709) 

\ 

(721 - -723). (724) 

\ # 

(730 - 732) 
\ (733 - 735) 

(736 - 738). (739) 
(740 - 742) 
(743 - 745) 

These Items are the Socialization items for the instrtiment'. They 
need to be discussed together , is the approach to dealing with them was 
consistent across aU. 

. The principal problem was that In spite of the major revisions after 
each trial of the Instrument » the Socialization questions were still wOo 
complex for many of the students to answer* For the final version of 
the Instrument the response options have been revised once again, this 
time based on many Suggestions made by teachers, students, and some spec- 
lailstJ at the University of Chicago. We believe that this time the 
response options will work* 

There remained^4Jie problem of eliminating tweucy^percent of the items 
even though the responses were garbled. To approach this task, complete 
frequency distributions by school were produced, and the&e are the tables 
of the following section. Then, these distributions were examined to 
see if there were items which produced distinctive response patterns. 
I There were many, and these tended to be the ones kept. Items which did 
not produce any significant response to any one of the response options 
were not kept unless there was some special reason. 
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Itms deleted were: 
Variable 702 
Variable 704 

Variable 707 

Variable 708 
Variable 723 

. Variable 730 
, Variable 732 
Variable 733 
Variable 734 
Variable 735 
Variable 738 
Variable 739 
Variable 740 
Variable 741 
Variable 743 
Variable 744 




It 

Item 

Item 
Item 
Item 
Item 
Item 
Item 
Item 
Item 
Item 
Item 
Item 
Item 
Item 
Item 
Item 
item 



192 

00 (combined by rewording with 201 » 
the other Item In the* subscale) 



472 
477 
177 
176 
481 

175 (reworded) 

174 

484 

186 

189 

489 

191 

493 

195 

198 

498 



In looking at the frequency distributions, responses of greater than 
35% were a sign of a good Item, or two adjacent Items with a total of 
60X of the responses. If tills happened In several of the schools, this 
was even better. For the most part no Item meeting these criteria was 
eliminated. If the Item had responses that ranged . across the response 
options, so that any school would have percentages In the twenties for 
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each response posslblllt s that Itet was a candidate £or»deIetlon. 
Final choices depended on the content of the Item, sad .the Importance 
o£ the subscale o£ which it was a part. 
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SOCIALIIATION W.R.T. CUSTODY /CONTROL 



Composite Variable (701): Socialization: /Teacher Discretion in Making Up 

or tinforcing Ru|Les 



1— Students are not encouraged to believe this in ny school 

2 -Many of the staff encourage sttidents to believe this^ but the students 
do not expect others to believe it 

3 -Many of the students encouraee other students to believe this, but 
the staff does not expect students to believe it 

4 - Many (but not all) of the staff and students encourage other 
students to believe this 

5 —There Is so much encouragement and pressure to believe this t 
students never say they believe anything dllJerent 



i 



The staff should have ^he right to make up 
whatever, rules they want 

The s&aff should be able to discipline students 
and not have their decisions questioned by the 
students 



184A33 12 3 4 5 



187A33 



57-13. ^ 
60-16. 



Composite Variable (702) 
190A33 12 3 4 5 

192A33 

503B35 



Socializaf ton: S tuden t Intern alization of Rules 
63-19; 



65-21. 



76-11. 



There ±ic something wrongs with students who 
don't obey rules 

.cudents should feel guilty when they break 
a rule 9 even if they get away with it 

Students should discourage other students from 
breakltig rules 



Composite Variable (703): Socialization; Pervasiveness of Control 

204A35 12 3 4 5' .77-12. Students ought to ask permission to do anything 

in this school, even though they know it's O.K. 
and ;^111, be allowed 

504B35 77-12. Students ought to obey the rules even though 

there is no one around to catch them if they 
— don't 



Composltj* Variable (704): Socialization: Clarity of the Rules or Actions 

Receiving Punishment 

201A35 12 3 4 5 74-9. Students ought to know what the rules are In 

the school * 

500B35 73-8. Students ought to know what is not allowed In 

their school ^ 

O * 
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SOCIALIZATION W.R.T. CUSTODY/CONTROL 



Composite Variable (705): Socialization; Obedience to Rules 



1— Students are not encouraged to believe this in my school 

2 -Many of the staff enrouraes students to believe this, but the studen^§ 
do not expect others to believe it 

3 -Many of the students encxjurage other stntipnts to believe this, but 
the staff does no^ expect students to t>elieve It 

4 - Many (but not all) of the staff and studen ts encourage other 
students to believe this ^ 

5 —There Is so much encouragement and pressure to believe this 
j students never say they believe anything different 



202A35 1 2 3 A 5 



75-10. Students ought to obey any rule that the 
school has 



Composite Variable (706): Socialization: Student In,^uence on the Rules 

203A35 12 3 4 5 76-11. Students ought to be Involved In making up 

the rules which affect them 

501B35 74-9. Students ought to try to change school rules 

that they don't think are fair or right 



Comppslte Variable (707): 
172A32 12 3 4 5 

* 472B32 

* 477B32 



Socialization: Extent of the Rules 

45-1. The schooU should have rules that cover almost 
all aspects of a student's behavior 

45-1. The school rules should be limited to those 
which are necessary to help students 

50-6. A student's personal appearance and dress 
ought to be entirely his/her choice 



Comr .te Varlabl (708); 
482B33 12.45 

* 177A32 

* 486B33 



Socialization: Equity of Enforcement 

55-11. All students who break the same rule should 
receive the same punishment 

50-6. Students who break t>ie same rule should have 
their punishments adjusted If their case has 
special circumstances 

59-15. Students who are a credit to the school should 
receive a lighter punishment than usual if they 
break a rule 
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SOCIALIZATION W.R.T. CUSTODY/CONTROL 



Composite Variable <709): Socialization; Due Process 



1 -Students are not encouraged to believe ' this in ny school 

2 -Many of the staff encourage gmrfpnrQ to believe this, but the studenU 
do not expect others, to believe it j 

* ' I 

3 -Many of the strOdents encourag e other sfuHpnt;*; to believe this, biit 
the staff does oaf expect students to believe it 7 

4 - Many (but not all) of the staff and scudents encourage other / 
students to believe this 

5 -There is so much encourngeraent and pressure to believe this t\ 
students never say thay believe anything different / 



y V y ^ Y 



18U32 1 2 3 4 5 



502B35 



54-10. 



Students who are accused of something/ should 
be considered innocent and not punished unti|l 



proven guilty 



75-10* Students should appeal any punis^ent if th^y 



chink they are innocent 



r 



/ 



/ 



/ 



SOCIALIZATION W.R.T. SELECTION 
Composfte Variable (721): Soclalizatlog: Student Control Over Selection 



1- This is not expected or rewarded in ray school 



2— This is expected or rewarded by many of the staff in my school, 
but not by the students 

3 -This is expected or rewarded by many of the students In ray 
school, but not by the staff 

4 -This is expected or rewarded by many of the staff arid 
students in my school 

5 -This is expected or rewardcjd by everyone in this school 
(no one ever questions it) 



205A35 1' 2 3 4 5 



505B35 



78-13. Students should decide what courses they want 
to take and when to take them 

78-13. Students always ought to take the courses the 
school staff tells them to take 



Composite Variable (722): Socialization; Student Influence Over Offerings 

206A35 1 2 3 4 5 79-14. Students sh'^uld try to get the school to 

offer the ^ccrses they want to take 



Composite Variable (723):* S9ciali2ation; Factors That Affect Selection 



* 176A32 12 3 4 5 



180A32 



476B32 



481B32 



* 48SB33 



49-5. If more students^ than can be handled sign up 
for a course^ the selection of students for 
the course should be done at random - 

53- 9. If more students than can be u-ndled sign up 

for a course^ the teacher ought to be able to ^ 
pick the students he/she wants 

49--5. If more students than can be handled sign up 
for a course 9 those with better grades should 
get preference 

54- 10. If more students than can be handled sign up 

for a course^ new sections of the course 
should be created to handle the dmand 

58-14. All students should have the same chance to take 
the courses they want, regardless of who they 
are pr what kind of record they have in school 
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SOCIALIZATION W.R.T. SELECT 



Coinposite Vr -iable f724): Socialization; Switching Courses 



1— This Is not expected or ^rewarded in my school 

2— This Is expected or rewarded by many of the staff In my school, 
but not by the students 

3 • This is expected or rewarded by many of the students in my 
school, but not by the staff ^ 

4 -This is expected or rewarded by many of the staff and 
students in my school 

5 -This is expected or rewarded by everyone in this school 
(no one ever questions it) 



V y y y 



* 207A35 1 2 3 4 5 BO-IS,, Once a student begins a class, he/she should 

stick to it and riot try to switch to another, 
even if he/she is not satisfied 

S06335 79-14. Students ought to try to switch out of a class 

before it is over if they think they have a 
godd reason 
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SOCIALIZATION W.R.To EVALUATION/CERTIFICATION 



Composite Variable (730): Socialization; Performance-Basedness of Evaluation 



1 —Students are not encouraged to believe this in my school 

2 -Many of the staff encourafie students to believe this, but the students 
do not expect others to believe it 

3— Many of the students encourage other students to » '^lieve this, but 
the staff does not expect students to believe it 

A - Many (but not all) of the staff and students encourage other 
students to believe this 



5 —There is so much encouragement and pressure to believe t^is that 
students never say they believe anything different 



y • — 

48-4. A student's grade should depend on how well the 
studenu behaves in class 

53-9, The only thing that should determine a student'? 
grade, in a course is how much he/she can show 
he/she can do 



175A32 12 3 4 5 



480B32 



Composite Variable (731): 
173A32 12 3 4 5 

A79B32 
179A32 



Socialization; Importance of Performance Oytcomes 

46*2. A student should receive course grades on 

his/her overall qualities as a person » not just 
on how well he/ she dc ?s school \^rk 

5^-8. A student's grade should depend on how well 
he/she does the homework 

52-8. A student's grade should depend on how much 
he/she participates 5n classroom discussion 



Composite Variable (732): Socialization: Importance of Attitude in 

Evaluaticn/Certif ication 



174A32 12 3 4 5 



474D32 



47-3. 



A student's grade should depend on how well 
the student behaves in class 



A: stud^ent'^ grade should depend on how well 
he/she gets along with the teacher 
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SOCIALIZATION W.R.T. EVALUATION/CERTIFICATION 



Composite Variable (733): Socialization: Quantity of Information in EvasLuation 



1— Students are not encouraged to believe this in my school 

2— Many of th** stdff encourage students to believe this, but the students 
do ^o^ expect others to believe it 

3— Many of the st udent, encourage other students to believje this, but 
the staff does not expect students to believe it 

4 - Many (but not all) of the staff and student s encourage other 
students to believe this 

5— There is so much encouragement and pressure to believe this that 
students never say they believe anything different 



183A33 1 2 3 4 5 



484B33 



56-12. 



57-13. 



The evaluation of « student's work by <he 
teacher should always show the student what 
the strengths and ^/eaknesses of it are 

Evaluati^. ns ought to merely indicate whether 
the student did well or not 



Composite Variable (734): 
186A33 12 3 4 5 

488B33 



Socializa tion 
59-15. 



Time-Boundedness of Evaluation 



All students should complete an assijument 
or piece of work by the same time 

61-17. A student should be able to take as much time 
as he/she needs to learn material or complete 
a projec * 



Composite Variable (735): 
490B33 12 3 4 5 

189A33 

492B33 

178A32 
487B33 

473B3? 



Socialization; Teacher Control of Evaluation 

63-19. Only the teacher should decide how much a 
student needs to learn 

62-18. Students should have a say in deciding what and 
how much they need to learn in order to get a 
particular grade or course credit 

65*-21. Only the teacher should decide what a student's 
final grade is; the stude.it shouldn't have 
anything tro say about it 

51-7. Only the teacher should evaluate a student's work 

60-16. A student should be able to decide what kind of 
evaluation he/she will receive at the end of a 
course or unit of study 

46-2. Teachers ought to grade students oh whatever 
basis they wish 
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SOCIALIZATION W-R.T. EVALUATION/ CERTIFICATION 



Composite Variable (736): £ ^lalization: Type of Grading Standard Used 



I— Students are not encouraged to believe this in my scnool 

2— Many of the staff encour a ge , students to believe this, but the students 
dc not expect others to balieve it 

3 '-Many of the students . encourat^e other" students to believe this, but 
the staff does aot expect students to believj it 

A - Many (but not' all) of the staff and students encourage other 
students to, believe this 



5 —There is so Duch encouragement and pressure to believe this that 
students never»say they believe mythlng different 



^7 f V W f 



478B32 12 3 4 5 



483B33 



182A33 



51-7. Students who try very hard to learn the material 
should get a high grade, even if theit work 
isn't all that gr^at 

56-12. If ever one does poorly in a class, the grades 
' should be adjusted so that those who did best 
get "A's" . 

55-11. Students should get high grades if they learn 

the course matjrial, regardless of how everyone 
else does 



Composite VarioMe (737) 
185A33 12 3 4 5 



475B32 



Socialization: Permanence of Evaltiation 

58-14. If a student does poorly in a course, he/she 
should have another* chance to inprovc his/her 
grade 

48-4. If a student doeg^ poorly on i test or assign- 
.mervfe, he/she should have another chance to 
Itarn the material before he/she goes on to 
the ne:it unit 



Composite Variable (738) 
188A33 12 3 4 5 

489B33 



Socialization: Explicitneg< of Evaluation Criteria . 

61- 17. Student's should be informed at- the beginning' 

of the course exactly what they have to do ir?* 
order to get a certain grade 

62- 18. Teachers should explain how th'ey determine the 
grades for the students in a course 
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SOCIALIZATION W.R.T. 'EVALUATION/CERTIFICATION' 
Composite Varial>Ie (739): Socialtzation: ' Forroatlveness of Evaluation 



1— Scudc-nts ^re not encouraged to believe this in my school 



2 -Many of the gtaff <>nrourage students to believe this, but the scudents 
do not ^^ect others to believe it 

3— Many of the students encourage other studencs to believe this, but 
the & ^af f does not expect students to believe it 

4 - Many (but not all) of the staff and students encourage other 
students to believe this 



5 —There is so much encouragement and pressure to believe this that 
students never say they believe anything different 



191A33 1 2 3 4 5 



491B33 



64-20. Evaluations of students' performance should be 
used to help them find out wh^.t: they haven't 
learned 

64-20. Teachers should use the ev^luations of their 
students' work in planning how to correct any 
problems students had 



ERIC 
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SOCIALIZATION W.R.T. INSTRUCTION 



Composite Variable (740): S ocialization; Cognitive Level of Class 



1- This is not expected or 'rewarded in my school 



193A34 
493W4 

194A34 

494B34 



2 -This is expected or rewarded by many of the staZf in my school, 
but not by the students 

3 -This is expected or rewarded by many of the students in my 
school, but not by the staff 

4 -This is expected or rewarded by many of the §tflf and 
students in my school 

5 -This is expected or rewarded by everyone in thij school 
(no one ever questions it) 



t f 7 f 7 

1 2 3 4 5 



66-1. Students ought to do a lot of memorizing 

66- 1, Students ought to learn to restate things 

they've learned into their own words 

67 2. Students ought to form an intelllgenc, well- 
justified opinion about something studied 

67- 2. Students shoul-* develop ^the ability to apply 

something learned in one situation to a new 
and different situation^ 



Composite/ Variable (741): Socialization; Challenging the Tether 

/ 

1 2 3 4 5 



195A34 
495B34 
196A34 



68-3. Students ought co accept the teacher's opinion 
as better than their own 

68- 3. Students =^hould not question the teacher's 

authority 

69- 4. ^Students should be willing to study whatever 

topic the teacher wants them to study 



Composite Variable (742): Socialization; Affective Level of Class 

197A34- 12 1 4 5 70-5. Students shoul learn to consider thinjgc from ^ 

many points of vilew 

496B34 69-4. Students ought to pursue what is important to 

them, even if others think those things unitnportar 
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SOCIALIZATION W.R.To INSTRUCTION' 



Conpositc Variable (743): Socialization; Student Influence on Instruction 



1- This is not expected or 'rewarded in ray school 

2 -This is expected or rewarded by many of the staff in my school, 
but iiot by the ♦ students 

3-riiis is expected or rewarded by many of the students in my 
school, but not by the staff 



\ 



4-= This is expected or rewarded by many of the staff and 
s tudencs in my school 

5 -This is expected or rewarded by everyone in this school 
(no one ever questions it) 



^ V y ? f 



19SA34 1 2 3 4 5 71-6. 



497ii34 



70-5- 



Students should try to influence how they will 
study things in a particular course 

Students should try to influence what they 
study in a particular course 



Composite VariabJ^ (744): Socialization: Variety of Instructional Approaches 
498B34* 1 2 3 4' 5 



199A34 



71- 6. All students ought to be doing the same 

activity during class tine 

72- 7. Students should learn by doing the saire kind 
f class activities day aftir day 



Composite Variable (745): Socialization: Non-Traditionali s m in Instruction 
200A3^ 12 3 4 5 



499B34 



73-8. Students ought to learv through ex^^erif^ncing, 
net just through reading or being told 

72-7. Students ought to direct their own learning, 
not just do what the teacher wants 
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^ VARIABLE 701 

FREQUEN.CY AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSE 
BY TTEM AND SCHOOL 







Schools 




I 




2 




3 




4 




5 




6 


Items 






/• 




% ■ 




% 




% 




% 


ii 


% ■ 


A 


















VAiy.84 
















1 


10 


24.4 


7 


25.0 


22 


36.1 


15 


28.8 


19 


35.8 


7 


11.9 






2 


11 


26.8 


5 


17.9 


18 


29.5 


16 - 


30.8 


11 


20.8 


15 


25.4 


• 




3 


7 


17.1 


7 . 


25.0 


11 


18.0 


8 


15.4 


12 


22.6 


16 


27.1 , 






4 


7 


17.1 


8 


28.6 


7 


11.5 


9 


17.3 


7 


13.2 


14 


23.7 






5 


6 


14.6 


1 


3.6 


3 


4.9 


4 


7.7 


4 


7.5 


7 


11.9 




- 


















L 187 




















1 


10 


24.4 


o 


22.2 


10 


16.7 


9 


18.4 


12 


23.1 


6 


10.0 






2 


12 


29.3 


8 


29.6 


22 


36.7 


10 


20.4 


20 


38.5 


\8 


30.0 






3 


8 


19.5 


7 


25.9 


9 


15.0 


14 


28.6 


9 


17.3 


12 


2n.o 


• 




4 


6 


14.6 


3 


11.1 


13 


21.7 


12 


24.5 


5 


9.6 


13 


21.7 






5 


5 


12.2 


3 


11.1 


*» 

0 


10.0 


4 


8.2 


6 


11.5 


11 


18.3 






















— 
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1 


20 


24.4 


13 


23.6 


32 


26.4 . 


24 


-23.8 


31 


29.5 


13 


10. Q 






2 


23 


28.0 


13 


23.6 


40 


33.1 


26 


25.7 


31 


29.5 


33 


27.7 






3 


15 


l8.3 


14 


25.5 


20 


16.5 


22 


21.8 


21 


20.0 


28 


23.5 


# 




4 


13 


15.9 


11 


20.0 


20 


16.5 


21 


20.8 


12 


11.4 


27 


22.7 






5 


11 


13.4 


4 


7.3 


9 


7.4 


8 


7.9 


10 


10.5 


18 


15.1 








1 












as 


















• 




/ 














































> 








1 








T 






• 
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VARIABLE 702 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPO:CSE 
BY ITEM AND SCHOOL 




1 

2 
3 



1 
2 
3 
4 



1 

3 
4 

5 



1 
2 
3 
4 



11 



1** 



6 

T 
io" 



10 
"l4~ 

To" 



35 
27 
33 
T 



20.0 



V 



27.5 



17.5 



32.5 



2-5 



15.0 
35.0 

IsTo" 

25.0 
10.0 



15.6 
22.2 

22.2 
8.9 



16.8 
28.0 
21.6 
26.4 
7.2 



11 



11^ 
11 
24_ 
26 

lo" 



10.7 



17.9 



25.0 



32.1 



14.3 



11.1 
11.1 
?.9,6 
40.7 



18.5 



18 



30.5 



18 



30.5 



13 



10.2 



12 



10 



16.9 



12 23.5 



13_ 
14 
IT 
13 



11 



11.1 16 



33.3 
22.2 

14.8 



13 



13.4 
13.4 
29.2 
31.7 
12.2 



42_ 

23_ 
36_ 
>1 



n .9 

V 

22.4 
24.1 
19.0 
22.4 
12.1 



20.8 
"30.2 
11.3 
24.5 

13.2 



24.7 
28.2 
13.5 
21.2 
12.4 



9.8 



25.5 



23.5 



10 

IT 

11 



11 
IT 



L6_ 

!!_ 

36_ 
36_ 
?.8 



17.6 



11.8 
19.6 
25.5 
21.6 
21.6 



9.4 
30.2 
20.8 
24.5 

15.1 



in. 3 
25.2 
2^.2 
23.^ 
Ifi.l 



' 6 

if % 



10 19.2 



14 26.9 



9.6 



13 25.0 



10 19.2 



11 



15 



13 



14 



J 13.0 

13 24.1 
8 . 14.8 

12 22.2 

14 25.9 



4 7.0 

21 36.8 

1 0 17 5 

11 19.3 
11 19.3 



12 

2n" 

11 
11 



18 

17 
10 



21 12. Q 

48 20. 4 

23 14.1 

36 22.1 
35 



27_ 
45_ 
45_ 
42 

rT 



18.6 



25.4 



22.0 



23.7 



10.2 



11.5 
lf.7 
32.8 
18.0 
18.0 



13.6 
27.3 
18.2 
25.8 

15.2 



1A.5 
24.2 

22.6 
U.T 
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VAR-^ A BLE 703 







^boois 




1 




2 




3 . 




4 




5 




6 


^ZteM / 






X 


# 




# 


■ X 


# 


Z 


# 


Z 


% 


Z 


















m 204 


( ^ 


11 


26.2 


1 




15 


24.6 : 


L2 


22.6 


21 


33.9 


12 


20.3 






1 - 2 


15 


35.7 


13 


44.8 


12 


19.7 : 


L3 


24.5 


10 


16.1 


16 


27.1 


• 




3 


4 


9.5 


6 


20.7 


14 


23.0 


7 


13.2 


13 


21.0 


9 ' 


15.3 


• 




4 


9 


21.4 


5 


17 ' 


14 


23.0 


13 


24.5 


9 


u.r 


15 


25.4 






5 


3 


7.1 


4 


13.8 


6 


9.8 


8 


15.1 


9 


14.5 


7 


11.9 






















L 5p4 - 
















1 


5 


11.1 


5 / 


^8.5 


4 


7.5 


7 


13.2 


4 


7.1 


6 


9.2 






2 


11 


24.4 


25.9 


13 


,24.5 


16 


30.2 


20 


:5.7 


23 


35.4 






J 


11 


24.4 


9 


33.3 


11 


, 20.8 


8 


15.1 


7 


12.5 


10 


15.4. 


• 




/. 


13 


28.9 


3 


11.1 . 


12 


\22.6 


8 


15.1. 


14 


25.0 


20 


30.8 






5 


5 


11.1 


3 


11.1 


13 


24.05 


14 


26.4 


11 


19.6 


6 


9.2 












\ 








TO- 




















|l 703 








\ 












X 


16 


18.4 


6 


10.7 




16 .\7 


19 


17.9 - 


|5 


21.2 


18 


14.5 






o 
z 


26 


29.9 


20 


35.7 


25 


21.^ 


29 


27.4 


30 


25.4 


39 


31.5 








15 


17.2 


15 


26.8 


25 


21.0: 


15 


14.2 


20 


16.9 


19 


15.3 


• 




4 


22 


25.3 


8 


14.3 


26 


22.8 


21 


19.8 


23 


10.5 


35 


28. 2 






5 


8 


9.2 


7 


12.5 


IP 


16.7 


22 


20.8 


20 


1*^.0 


13 


10.5 




































% 


• 








































































• 
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VARIABLE 



704 



FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSE 
BY ITEM AND SCHOOL 







Schools 




1 


2 




3 






4 




5 


6 




Items 






% 


# 


% 


- 


% 




% 




7. 


P- 


% 


















VA^ 201 


- 


















1 


7 


16.7 


-4 


13.3 


6 


9.5 


8 


14.5 


8 


12.9 


9 


15.3 






2 


10 


23.8 


4 


13.3 


14 


22.2 


10 


18.2 


11 


17.7 


7 


11.9 


• 




3 


6 


14.3 


6 


20.0 


8 


12.7 


5 


9.1 


5 


8.1 


7 


11.9 






4 


6 


14.3 


4 


13.3 


13 


20.6 


11 


20.0 


17 


2/. 4 


13 


22.0 






5 


13 


31.0 


12 


40.0 


22 


34:9 


21 


38.2 


21 


33.9 


23 


39.0 






















: 500 


1 


7 


15.6 


3 


11.1 


7 


13.5 


4 


7.7 


7 


11.9 


4 


5.9 




2 


6 


13,3 


3 


11.1 


9 


17.3 


10 


19.2 


5 


8.5 


12 


17.6 






3 


5 


11.1 


5 


18.5 


4 


7.7 


6 


11. f 


13 


22,0 


12 


17.6 






4 


15 


33.3 


8 


29.6 


12 


23.1 


12 


23.1 


r 16 


27.1 


26 


38.2 


• 




5 


12 


26.7 


8 


29.6 


20 


38.5 


20 


38.5 


18 


30.5 


14 


20.6 




















to: 


•AL 


\ 

\ 

\ ■ 1 














VAI 


. 704 














• 




14 


16.1 


7 


12.3 


13 


11.3 


12 


11.2 


15 


12. 


13 


10.2 






2 


16 


18.4 


7 


12.3 


23 


20.0 . 


20 


If .7 


16 


13.2 


1° 


15. n 






3 


11 


12.6 


11 


19.. 3 


12 


10.4 


11 


10.3 


IS 


14.0 


19 


15.0 






* 


21 


24.1 


12 


21.1 


25 


21.7 


23 


21.5 


33 


27.3. 


30 


30.7 


• 




5 


25 


28.7 


20 


35.1 


42 


36.5 


41 


38.3 


39 


32.2 


37 


?o.l 






















— T^— 






































































































1 — 












* 
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VARIABLE 705 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSE 
BY ITEM AND SCHOOL 



Schools 



VAR 202 




1 
2 
3 
A 
5 



1 



9.5 



13 



31.0 



19.0 



_8_ 
9 



19.0 



21.4 



2 

# X 



3 

# X 



3.6 



17.0 



28.6 



21.4 



28.6 



8.1 



23 37.1 



13 21.0 



12 



19.^ 



7.7 



16 



30.8 



11.5 



16 



30.8 



10 



19.2 



5 

# X 



6 

# X 



16 25.8 



20 



9.7 



13 



20 32.3 



15 24.2 



11 



8.6 



34.5 



22.4 



15.5 



19.0 



▼AR 70S 



1 
2 
3 
A 
5 



13 



9.5, 
31.0 



Sj 19.0 



8 



19.0 
21.4 



3.6 
17.9 
28.6 
21.4 
28.6 



5 8.1 

23 37.1 

13 21.0 

9 14.5 

12 19.4 



16 



16 
10~ 



11.5 
30.8 
19.2 



5 8.1 

16 25.8 

~6 9T 

20 32.3 

15 24.2 



20 



11 



8.6 
34.5 

ITT 
15.5 

"19T0" 



T 



VARIABLE 706 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSE 
BY ITEM AND SCHOOL 







Schools , 




1 




2 




3 




4 




5 




6 






c # 


X 


« 


X 


# 


X 


# 


X 


# I 


# 


X 


• 














J -. 




VAR 203 












/ 








1 


6 


15.0 


2 


6.9 


11 


18.0 


10 


18.9 


8 


13.1 


10 


18.2 






2 


6 


15.0 


5 


17.2 


4 


6.6 


9 


17.0 


11 


1^.0 


12 


21.8 






3 


14 


35.0 


10 


34.5 


25 


41.0 


AO 


30.2 


19 




19 


34.5 






4 , 


10 


25.0 


7 


24.1 


15 


24.6 


11 


20.8 


8 




13 


23.6 


r 




5 


4 


10.0 


5 


17.2 


6 


9.8 


7 


13.2 


15 


124.6 


1 


1.8 
















\ 




^il 501 














* 






1 


5 


11.1 


2 


7.4 


7 


13.2 


9 


17.3 


8 


: 13.8 


16 


23.5 






2 


5 


11.1 


4 


14.8 


1 


1.9 


9 


17.3 


6 


' 10.3 


3 


4.4 


• 




3 


14 . 


31.1 


12 


44.4 


17 


32.1 


16 


30.8 


15 


, 25.9 


33 


48.5 




4 


14 


31.1 


4 


14.8 


21 


39^6 


10 


19.2 


19 


, 32.8 


io 


14.7 






5 


7 


15.6 


5 


18.5 


7 


13.2 


8 


15.4 


10 


1 17.2 


6 


8.8 
















-J 






TAL 




















R 706 




















1 


11 


12.0 


4 


7.1 


IP 


15.8 


19 


18.1 


16 
— ^ 


13.4. 


26 


21.1 






2 


11 


12.9 


9 


16.1 


5 


4.4 


L8 


17.1 




14.3 


15 


12.2 


• 




3 


2fl 


32.9 


22 


39.3 


k'>. 




3' 


30.5 


ik 28.6 


52 


42;,3 






4 


24 


28.2 


11 


19.6 


36 


31.6 


21 


20.0 


77 ?2.7 


23 


18.7 






5 


11 


12.9 


in 


17.9 


13 


11.4 


15 


14.3 




21.0 


7 


5.7 




















• 








































































• 
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VARIABLE 707 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSE 
BY ITEM AND SCHOOL 



XUu """"^ ^ 


1 

# Z 


2 

# . Z 


3 

# Z 


4 

# Z 


5 

# Z 


# Z 


!*■ 

VijR 172 

1 
2 






c 














• 






9 21.4 


8 22.9 


19 .?0.2 


6 10.2 


14 23.3 


17 24.6 


12 28.6 


7 20.0 


15 23. S 


20 33.9 


14 23.3 


16 23.2 


i 


3 
4 
5 


9 21.4 . 


5 14.3 


12 19.0 


15 25.4 


11 18.3 


15 21.7 


4 9.5 


6 17.1 


14 22 .2 


9 15.3 


13 21.7 


10 14.5 


8 ^ 19.0 


9 25.7 


3 4.8 


9 15.3 


8 13.3 


11 15.9 














» 


R 472 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 














5 11.4 


5 15.6 


5 9.6 


4 6.8 


6 10.5 


4 5.7 


9,' 20.5 


9 28.1 


12 23.1 


11 18.6 


12 21.1 


15 21.4 


5 11.4 


6 18.8 


13 25.0 


13 22.0 


17 29.8 


21 30.0 


10 22.7 


5 15.6 


13 25.0 


15 25.4 


14 24.6 


17 24.3 


15 34.1 


7 21.9 


9 17.3 


16 27.1 


8 14.0 


13 18.6 














VA 
ft 


R 477 

1 
2 
3 
4 














8 19.0 


2 6.9 


12 23.5 


2 3.9 


12 22.2 


10 14.5 


9 21.4 


8 27.6 


12 23.5 


5 9.8 


12 22.2 


16 .23.2 


10 23.8 


9 31.0 


15 29.4 


12 23.5 


11 20.4 


25 36.2 


8 19.0 


2 6.9 


6 11.8 


11 21.6 


12 22.2 


10 14.5 


; 5 


7 16.7 


8 27.6 


6 11.8 


21 41.2 


7 13.0 


8 11.6 














TOTAL 
^AR 707 

1 
2 
3 

5 


























22 17.2 


15 15.6 


36 22.0 


12 7.1 


32 18.7 


31 14.9 


30 23.4 


24 25.0 


39 23.8 


36 21.3 


38 22.2 


47 22.6 


24 18.6 


20 20.8 


3« 23.2 


40 23.7 


30 22.8 


61 20.3 


22 17.2 


13 13.5 


33 20.1 


35 2n.7' 


39 22.8 


37 17.8 


30 23.4 


24 25.0 


18 11. n 


46 27.2 


23 13.5 


32 15 4 
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• 



VARIABLE 708 . 

FREQUENa AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSE 
BT ITEM AND SCHOOL 



Schools 



1 

# Z 



VA£ 482 



WJl 177 



V4R 486 



V/H 708 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

T 
2 
3 
4 
5 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



12 
10 
10 
8 



10 



12 



6 

lo" 
"IT 



16 

32 
24 
30 
25 



7.0 
27.9 
23.3 
23.3 
18.6 



17.1 
24.4 
14.6 
29.3 



14.0 
23.3 
18.6 
18.6 
25.6 



12.6 

18.9 
23.6 
19.7 



2 

I Z 



13.3 



12 



17_ 
19 
22 
20 



20.0 
10.0 
40.0 
16.7 



6.9 
24.1 
31.0 
13.8 
24.. 1 



7.4 
14.8 
25.9 
22.2 
29.6 



9.3 
19.8 
22.1 
25.6 
2?. 3 



3 

# Z 



11 22.0 

11 22.0 

5 10.0 

15 30.0 

8 16.0 



18 



4 

I Z 



3.3 
29.5 
21.3 



11 18.0 
It 27.9 



5 10.0 

1 eTo" 

~8 16.0 

~1 14.0 

It 54.0 



18 11.2 

1?, 19.9 

26 16.1 

33 20.5 

52 32.3 



13 



13 
16 



10 
"IT 

IT 



in 



19 



34 

30 
31 
44 



14.5 
23.6 
9.1 
23.6 
29.1 



17.5 
21.1 
26.3 
19.3 
15.8 



11.8 
17.6 
1976' 

TITt" 

3" 3 



14.7 
20.9 

1R.4 
19.0 
27.0 



5 

# Z 



5 8.6 

11 19.0 

10 17.2 

15 25.9 

17 iTT 



10 18.2 

11 20.0 
11 20.0 

11 20.0 

12 21.8 



4 7.0 

12 ilT 

12 21.1 

12 WT 

17 29.8 



19 11.2 

"34 2o7o" 

33 10.4 

3S 22.4 

4fi 27.1 



6 

# Z 



21 

IT 

19 



21 

IF 



11 



13 

IT 
IT 
20" 



21 

"55 

47 
39 
39 



12.9 
30,0 
18.6 

"iTT 



10.8 
32.3 
27.7 

16.9 



7.6 
T9T8" 

24.2 
UT 

30.3 



10.4 

23.4 
10.4 
19.4 
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VARIABLE 7 09 

FREQUENC AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSE 
BY ITEM AND SCHOOL 







Schools 




1 




2 




3 




4 




5 




6 


~ It«as 




9 


Z 


# 


X 


f 


% 


# 


Z 


# 


Z ' 




Z 


9 


















VilR 181 


1 

X 


6 


14.6 


4 


1J.8 


9 


15.8 


8 


14.3 


14 


25.9 


9 


13.8 






2 


10 


24.4 


4 


13.8 


14 


24.6 


15 


26.8 


7 


13.0 


9 


13.8 






<j 


5 


12.2 


5 


17,2 


11 


19.3 


14 


25.0 


11 ' 


20.4 


20 


30.8 






4 


13 


31.7 


8 


27.6 


16 


28.1 


12 


21.4 


15 


27.8 


17 


26.2 






e 
3 


7 


17.1 


8 


27.6 


7 


12.3 


7 


12.5 


7 


13.0 


10 


15.4. 






















& 302 




5 


11.6 


3 


11.5 


7 


^3.2 


9 


17.3 


6 


10.5 


• 8 


12.3 




2 


9 


20.9 


5 


9.2 


5 


9.4 


6 


11.5 


9 


15 .S^ 


4 


■6.2 




- 


3 


19 


44.2 


8 


30.8 


14 


26.4 


19 


36.5 


16 


28.1- 


29 


44.6 






4 


7 


16.3 


5 


19.2 


16 


30.2 


11 


21.2 


15 


26.3 


16 


24.6 


• 




5 


3 


7.0 


5 


19.2 


11 


20.8 


7 


13.5 


11 


19.3 


8 


12.3 
















— f 






















R 709 
















# 




1 


11 


13.1 


7 


12.7 


16 


U.5 


17 


17.3 


20 


18.0 


17 


11.-9 




- 


2 


19- 


22.6 


9 


16.4 


19 


17.3 


21 


21.4 


16 


14.4 


13 


9.1 






3 


24 


28.6 


13 


. 23.6 


25 


22.7 


33 


23.5 


27 


24.3 


49 


34.3 








20 


23.8 


13 


23.6 


32 


29.1 


23 


?3.5 


30 - 


27.0 


46 


32.2 


• 




5 


10 


11.9 


13 


23.6 


18 


16.4 


14 


14.3 


1« 


16.2 


1«^ 


12.6 
























































# 


































































* 






• 
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VARIABLE 721 

FREQUENCY AI.'D PERCENTAGE OF RESFO::SF. 
BY ITEM AND SCHOOL 



Schools 




VAH 205 



505 



TOTAL 
VAIl 721 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



16 



10 



2 
3 

.4 
5 



3 
4 
5 



13 
IT 



6 
15 



23 
23 



19 



4.9 



17.1 



39.0 



10,3 



13.8 



24.1 



24.4 . 



14.6 



8.9 



17.8 



15.6 



28.9 



28.0 



20.7 



31.0 



8.1 



14.5 



17 



27.4 



18 



29. C 



13 



21.0 



7.4 



18.5 



25.9 



10 



37.0 



7.0 



17. A 



26.7 



26.7 



22.1 



11.1 



8.9 



16.1 



14 



25.0 



16 



28.6 



12 



21.4 



9.4 



9.4 



11.3 



21 



39. & 



16 



30.2 



10 



R.7 



14. 1?.2 



23 



39 



20.0 
33. q 



29 25.2 



9.4 



18.9 



28.3 



28.3 



15.1 



1.9 



10 



18.9 



8_ 
15 



15.1 



28.3 



19 



35.8 



8.1 



10 16.1 



12 1<5.4 



21 



22 35.5 



14 



13 21.0 12 



6.9. 



10 17.2 



14 



12.1 



11 



18 31.0 



14 



19 32.8 



21 



5.7 



20 



18. Q 



23 



21.7' 



30 



28.3 



27 



25.5 



7.5 



11 



20 



16.7 



19 



19 15.8 



32- 



40 33.3 



28 



32 26.7 



33 



8.8 



8.8 



36.8 



''4.6 



21.1 



9.1 



21.2 



16.7 



21.2 



31.8 



8.9 



15.4 



?.6.0 



22.8 



?6.8- 
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VARIABLE 722 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPOT^'SE 
BY ITEM AND SCHOOL 



Schools 



Itteos 



,vXr 206 
(tOTAL- 

i 

722) 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



1 

X 

If /« 


9 
i. 






c 

r / 




6 14.3 


7 24.1 


11 18.3 


3 5.6 


8 13.1 


10 16.9 


3 7.1 


3 17.4 


0 13.3 


7 13.0 


^ AO 

b 9.8 


1 A 1 £ A 

10 lo.9 


14 33.3 


5 17.2 


14 23.3 


16 29.6 


14 23.0 


19 32.2 


13 31. U 


7 OA 1 


4U Ji.J 


OA i7 A 

40 37.0 


OA O A 1 

24 39.3 


1 O OA 0 
I4 4U.J 


6 14.3 


5 17.2 


7 11.7 


8 14.8 


9 14.8 


8 13.6 












. ! 







































— . 
















































































































































































































V- 
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VARIABLE 723 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPOMSE 
BY ITEM AND SCHOOL 







ScnOOlS 




1 




2 




3 




4 




5 


6 




I 


tevsa 




// 


% 


Jl 
If 


% 


Si 


% 




.7 




J. 


' •? 


% 




hR 176 


1 


4 


10.3 


6 


18.8 


5 


8.6 


10 


17.9 


8 


14^ 


12 . 


18.8 






2 


12 


30.8 


11 


34.4 


14 


24.1 


11 


19.6 


16 


29.1 


21 


"32.8 


1 


3 


10 


25.6 


5 


15.6 


13 


22.4 ■ 


12 


21.4 


11 


20.0 


8 


12.5" 


1 

1 


4 


9 


23.1 


8 


25.0 


12 


20.7 


12 


21.4 


13 


23.6 


12 


18.8 






5 


4 


10.3 


2 


6.3 


14 


24.1 


11 


19.6 


7 


12.7 


11 


17.2 




















V. 


KB. 180 


1 


15 


36.6 


7 


25.0 


25 


43.1 


23 


43.4 


24 


^4.4 


"24 . 


36.4 






2 


6 


14.6 


3 


10.7 


9 


15.5 


9 


17.0 


11 


20.4 


11 ' 


16.7 


1 




3 


7 


17.1 


6 


21.4 


13 


22.4 


10 


18.9 


8^ 


14.8 


— m 

11 


16.7 






4 


8 


19.5 


5 


17.9 


8' 


13.8 


5 


. 9.4 


5 


- -r.s 


13 


19.7 . 






5 


5 


12.2 


7 


25.0 


3 


5.2 


6 


11.3 


6 


11.1 


7 


10.6 




















»^ 


IR 476 


1 


18 


' 41.9 


<J 


27.6 


28 


54.9 


25 


49.0 


19 


35.8 


23 


32.9 






2 


9 


20.9 


6 


!29.7 


5 


9.8 


9 


17.6 


8 


15.1 


10 


14.3 






3 


6 


1«,.0 


6 


20.7 


9 


17^6 


11 


2'. 6. 


9 


17.0 


11 


15.7 






4 


9 


20.9 


.5 


17.2 


3 


5.9 


4- 


7.8 


7 


13.2 


15 


21.4 






5 


1 


2.3 


4 


13.8 


. 


11.8. 


2 


3.9 


10 


18.9 


11 


15.7 




















V 


Ul 481 


• ' 1 


11 


25.6 


5 


17.2 


12 


23.1 


14 


26.9 


12 


21.8 


13 


18.8 


2 


11 


25.6 


5 


17.2 


9 


17.3 


12 


23.1 


18* , 


32.7 


9 


13.0 






3 


12 


27.9 




f 27.6 


13 ' 


25.0 


11 


21 i2" 


8 


14^5 


26 


37.7 




i 


4 


7 


16.3 




20.7 


11 


21.2 


8 


15.4 


11 


20.0 


13 


18.8 


w 


5/ 


2 


4.7 


5 


17.2 


7 


13.5 


7! 


13.5 


i 

6 


10.9 


• 8 


11.6 




























<• 












































/ 




























f 




! 




1 
1 







4 <^ 
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TOTAL 
VAR 723 



C: 



A 
5 



1 
2 
3 
4 

I 

5 



VARIABLE 723 



.J 



FREQUENCY AKD PERCEr.'TAGE OF RESPONSE 
BY ITEM AKD SCHOOL 



1 

if A 


2 

1 


3 

ff/ 


4 

^ % 


5 

7. 


6 

? % 


9 20.9 


4 14.8 


14 29.2 


7 13.5 


10 17.9 


3 4.5 


9 20.9 


9 33.3 


18 37.5 


14 26.9 


14 25.0 


22 32.8 


12 27.9 


8 29.6 


5 10.4 


8 15.4 


15 28.6. 


21 31.3 


9 20.9 


.5 18.5 


— w 

7 14.6 


15 28.8 


12 21.4 


14 20.9 


4 9.3 


1 3.7 


4 . ■ 8.3 


^ 15.4 


4 7.1 


7 l^.A 














57 27.3 


30 20 . 7 


84 31.5 


70 29.9 


73 . 26.7 


75 22.3 


47 - 22.5 


34 23.4 


55 2r>.6 


55 20.8 


67 24.5 


73 21.7 


47 22.5 


33 22.8 


■ 53 19.9 


52 19.7 


52 10.0 


77 22.9 


42 20.1 


29 20.0 


41 3.3.4 


44 16.7 


48 17.6 


67 10.9 


16 7 . / 


19 13.1 


34 12.7 


3A 12.9 


33 12.1 


4A 13.1 












































• 


























































































! 






























































\ 
1 
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VAK'IABLE 724 




FREQUEKCl^AND PERCENTA'GE OF RESPONSE 
BY ITEM AND SCK69L 



VAR 506. 



•total' 

VAR 724 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

i 
2 
3 
4 
5 

T 
2 
3 
4 
5 



_# %_ 

5 11.9 

12 28^ 



14 



13 



16 



18_ 

17 

20 

20 

12 



33.3 
16.7 



28.9 
11.1 
35.6 

13.3 
11.1 



20.7 
19.5 
_23J0^ 
23.0 
13.8 



n 



11 



11^ 

15 



14 



3.4 

20.7 
13.8 
37.9 



29.6 
14.8 
33.3 
11.1 
11.1 



16.1 
19.6 
26.8 

12.5 
25.0 



il 
16. 
10. 

-.5 



14 



14_ 
12 



27 



20.6 
25.4 
15.9 
25.8 
14.3 



26.9 
5.8 
26.9 
23.1 
17.3 



23.' 



19 ' r : 

24 20.0 

27 23.5 

1«? 15.7 



14 



14 
11 



14 



15 
10 



19 
23 
24 

16 



26.4 
17.0 
26.4 "I 
20.8 ■ 8 



14 



26.4 
17.0 
28.3 
18.9 
9.4 



17.9 
21.7 
22.6 
22.6 
15.x 



12 
12 
16 



14.8 
14.8 
23.0 
34.4 
13.1 



20.7 
20.7 
27. 6 > 
15.5 
15.5 



21 17.6 

21 17.6 

30 25.2 

3 0 25.2 

17 14.. 



6 



14 



15 
14 



14 



18 
15 
13 



21 

27 
30 
27 



11.9 
23.7 
•15.3 
25.4 
23.7 



21.5 
_7.7 
27.7 
23.1 
20.0 



16.0 
15.3 
21.8 
24.2 
21.8 
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VARIABLE 730 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE Of RESPONSE 
BY ITEM AND SCHOOL 



10 

T 
IT 
T 



10 

IT 



16 
23 
18 
19 
11 



14.0 
23.3 
20.9 

30.2 

"TiTe" 



22.7 
29.5 
"2T.T 
13.6 
13.6 



18.4 
26.4 
20.7 
21.8 
12.6 



11 



17 
10 
15 
10 



9.4 
34.4 

21.9 
25.0 



17.9 
21.4 
25.0 

la." 

7.1 



6 



13.3 
28.3 
16.7 
25.0 
16.7 



2i 
IT 



13 
IT 



10 



16_ 
36_ 
18_ 
25_ 
15 



5.1 
35.6 
18.6 
25.4 
15.3 



25.5 
29.4 

19.6 
11.8 



14.5 
32.7 
16.4 
22.7 
13.6 



14 

10" 

20* 



16 

10" 

13 



24_ 
24_ 

23_ 
27_ 
14 



13.3 
23.3 
16.7 
33.3 
13.3 



30.8 
19.2 
25.0 
13.5 
11.5 



21.4 
21.4 

20.5 
24.1 
12.5 



9 15.5 

12 20.7 

"It 29.3 

Ti 19.0 

9 15.5. 



7 13.0 

9 16.7 

18 33.3 

Tt 31.5 

3 sTe" 



16 14 . 3 
21 

35 31.3 

2fl 25.0 

12 10.7 



11 

IT 



12 

"10" 

22 

Is 



17 

IT 

38 
34 
24 
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VARIABLE 732 

FREQUEN'CY AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSE 
BY ITEM AND SCHOOL 







Schools 




1 




2 




3 




4 




5 




6' 


Icems 




it 


% 


If 


% 




v 




%' 


r 


% 




% 






- 














VAS 


174 




















1 


10 


25.0 


7 


19.4 


10 


16.1 


7 


11.7 


8 


13.6 


18 


26.9 






2 


10 


25.0 


10 


27.8 


19 


30.6 


12 


20.0 


18 


30.5 


12 


17.9 


• 




3 


9 


22.5 


5 


13.9 


17 


27.4 


17 


28.3 


10 


16.9 


14 


20.9 






.4 


3 


20.0 


10 


27.8 


12 


19.4 


13 


21.7 


18 


30.5 


18 


26.9 






5 


3 


7.5 


4 


U.l 


4 


6.5 


11 


18.3 


5 


8.5 


5 


7.5 
















* 






474 




















1 


10 


23.3 


10 


33.3 


19 


38.0 


27 


49.1 


16 


28.6 


27 


38.0 






2 


7 


16.3 


3 


10.0 


5 


10.0 


10 


18.2 


11 


19.6 


9 


12.7 


- 




3 


20 


46.5 


6 


20.0 


8 


16.0 


8 


14.5 


14 


25.0 


17 


23.9 


• 




4 


3 


7.0 


8 


26.7 


11 


22.0 


3 


5.5 


3 


8.9 


12 


16.9 






5 


3 


, 7.0 


y 


10.0 


7 


14.0 


7 


12.7 


10 


17.9 


6 


8.5 




















TOT 




















; 732 




















1 


20 


24.1 


17 


25.. 8 


29 


• 25.0 . 


34 


29.6 


24 


20.9 


45 


30.4 


- 




2 


17 


20.5 


13 


19.7 


24 


21.4 


22 


19.1 


29 


25.2 


21 


14.2 






3 


29 


34.9 


11 


IS. 7 


25 


22.3 


25 


21.7 


24 


20.9 


31 


20.9 


• 




4' 


11 


13.3 


18 


27.3 


23 


20.5 


16 


13.9 


23 


20.0 


40 


27.0 






5 


6 


7.2 


7 


10.6 


LI 


9.8 


18 


15.7 


15 


13. n 


11 


7v4 




















• 














































> 


) 


























• 























































' erlc 

I 
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VARIABLE 733 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSE 
BY ITEM AND SCHOOL 







Schools 




1 




2 




3 




4 




5 




6 


Iteaa 






X 




X 


# 


X 




Z 


# 


X 




X 


• 




♦ 














V4R 183 




















1 


4 


9.8 


1 


3.7 


6 


9.7 


5 


10.0 


6 


11.3 


7 


12.1 






2 


11 


26.8 


7 


25.9 


12 


19.4 


13 


26.0 


14 


26.4 


12 


20.7 


• 




3 


8 


19.5 


6 


22.2 


16 


25.8 


13 


26.0 


10 


18.9 


23 


39.7 






4 


15 


36.6 


9 


33.3 


26 


41.9 


13 


26.0 


18 


34.0 


12' 


20.7 






5 


3 


7.3 


4 


14.8 


2 


3.2 


6 


12.0 


5 


9.4 


4 


6.9 






















El 484 




















1 


6 


14.0 


4 


14.3 


7 


14.6 


3 


5.7 


7 


12.7 


2 


3.0 






2 


9 


20.9 


8 


28.6 


13 


27.1 


15 


28.3 


15 


27.3 


19 


28.4 






3 


10 


23.3 


11 


39.3 


9 


18.8 


15 


28.3 


18 


32.7 


23 


34.3 


• 




t 


11 


25.6 


3 


10.7 


10 


20.8 


12 


22.6 


13 


23.6 


13 


19.4 


r 




5 


7 


16.3 


2 


7.1 


9 


18.8 


8 


15.1 


2 


3.6 


10 


14.9 




















TO 


rAL 


• 














^AR 733 




















1 


10 


11.9 


5 


9.1 


1« 


11.8 


8 


7.8 


13 


12.0 


9 


.7.2 








20 


23.8 


L5 


27.3 


25 


22.7 




27.2 


29 


26.9 


31 


24.8 






3 


18 


21.4 


L7- 


30.9 


25 


22.7 


18 


27.2 


28 


25.9 


46 


36.8 


• 




4 


26 


31.0 


L2 


21.8 


36 


. 32.7 


15 


24.3 


31 


28.7 


25 


20.0 






5 


10 


11.9 • 


6 


10.0 


11 


10.0 


L4 


13.6 


7 


6.5 


14 


11.2 








t 












• 














♦ 


























































• 











































i 
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VARIABLE 734 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSE 
BY ITEM AND SCHOOL 




1 



186 



488 



^EAL 
VAl 734 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 



1 
2 

3 
4 
5 



1 
2 
3 
4 



11 



13 



10 
12 



21_ 
21_ 
22_ 
11 



9.8 
26.8 



9 ^ 22.0 



31.7 
9.8 



9.5 
2,3.8 

28.6 
21.4 
16.7 



9.6 
25.3 
25.3 
26.5 
13.3 



10 



16_ 
11^ 
11 



18.5 
14.8 
22^2 
25.9 
18.5 



11.1 
"TO" 

37.0 
14.8 
22.2 



14.8 
14.8 
29.6 
20.4 
20.4 



^0 J3.3 

13 21.7 
8 113.3 
Tt 28.3 

~2 iTT 



4 8.3 
"14 29T 

11 22.9 

5 10.4 
14 29.2 



24 22.2 

27 25.0 

19 17.6 

22 20.4 

16 14.8 



12 



18 



11^ 
11_ 
22 



11_ 

16_ 

20_ 

30 

25 



16.0 
24.0 
19.0 
36.0 
6,0 



5.9 
IT 

21.6 

21.6* 

43.1 



11 20.8 

H 24.5 

8 15.1 

Ti 24.5 

"~8 15.1 



4 7.1 

"l2 2174" 

17 30.4 

9 16.1 

14 25.0 



in.B 
15.7 
19.6 
29. A 
24.5 



15 13. P 

25 22.9 

25 22.9 

22 2tf.2 

22 20.2 



6 . . 



9 

To 

lo" 
IT 
T 



11 

19 



22 



14 
21 
30 

22 
30 



15.0 
16.7 
33.3 
21.7 
13.3 



7.6 

UT 

28.8 
13.6 
33.3 



11.1 
16.7 
31.0 
17.5 
23.8 
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VARIABLE 735 



I 



FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSE 
BY ITEM AND SCHOOL 







Schools 




1 




2 




3 




4 ' 




«» 




6 






# 


Z 


# 


Z 




X 




X 




X 


# 


X 


• 


















VAjR 490 


1 


11 


26.2 


6 


23.1 


21 


44.7 


18 


35.3 


15 


27.3 


15 


23.4 






2 


12 


28.6 


7 


26.9 


6 


12.8 


12 


23.5 


15 


27.3 


9 


14.1 






3 


10 


23.8 


8 


30.8 


8 


17.0 


10 


1:9.6 


16 


29.1 


20 


31.3 - 






4 


6 


14.3 


1- 


3.8 


8 


17.0 


8 


1 15.7 


6 


10.9 


12 


18.8 






5 

/ 


3 


7.1 


4 


15.4 


4 


8.5 


3 


5.9 


3 


5.5 


8 


12.5 


















VA 


I 189 
















• 






3 


7.5 


1 


3.7 


5 


8.5 


7 


14.0 


6 


11.5 


4 


6.6 






2 


11 


27.5 


6 


22.2 


17 


28.8 


9 


18.0 


9 


17.3 


14 


23.0 






3 


13 


32.5 


9 


33.3 


9 


15.3 


17 


34.0 


12 


23.1 


21 


34. i 


• 




4 


9 


22.5 


7 


25.9 


14 


23.7 


7 

1- 


14.0 


14 


26.9 


7 


11.5 




5 


4 


10.0 


4 


14.8 


14 


23.7 


10 


20.0 


11 


21.2 


15 • 


24.6 




















VA 


I 492 
















• 




1 


8 ' 


19.0 


5 


18.5 


17 


35.4 


"i 


36.5 


10 


18.2 


11 


17.7 




2 


11 


26.2 


3 


11.1 


12 


25.1 


10; 


19.2 


19 


34.5 


14 


22.6 






3 


12 


28.6 


8 


29.6 


9 


18. S 


5 


9.6 


ii 


20.0 


17 


27.4 






4 


7 


16.7 


6 


22.2 


b 


10.4 


9) 17.3 


9 


16.4 


11 


17.7 


• 




5 


4- 


9.5 


5 


18.5 


. 5 


lOU 

— 


^ 17.3 


6 


10. 


9 


14.5 


VAI 


I 178 






• 




4 










1 


8 


19.5 


3 


10. • 


9 


14.8 




1C.9 


10 


18.9 


9 


1^.6 


• 




2 , 


& 


19.5 


5 


17.2 


17 


27.9 


13 


23.6 


11 


20.8 


19 


28.8 






3 


5 


12.2 


5 


17.2 


14 


23.0 


9 


16.4 


10 


18.9 


12 


18.2 






4 


16 


39.0 


13 


44.8 


15 


i4.6 


16 


29.1 


13 


24.5 


18 


27.3 






5 




9.8 


3 


10.3 


6 


9.8 


11 


20.0 


9 


17.0 


8 


12.1 
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VARIABLl 735 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENIAGE OF RESPONSE 
BY ITEM AND SCHOOL 



"! ^ 


1 


'2 

H X 


3 

if X 


4 

9 X 


' 5 

If m 




V.4t 487 

1 . 


























3 7.0 


0 0 


4 8.3* 


'2 3.8 


4 7.4 


6 9.2 




1 2 
3 
4 
5 


6 14.0 


9 33.3 


10 20.8 


10 19.2 


11 20.4 


15 23.1 


12 27.9 


11 40.7 


8 16.7 


5 9.6 


19 35.2 


19V 29.2 


7 16.3 


3 11.1 


7 14.6 


15 . 28.8 


9 16.7 


9' 13.8 


15 34.9 


4 14.8 


19 3? 3 


20 38.5 


11 20.4 


16 24.6 














Vi 


R 473 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 • 














7 15.9 


3 10.0 


17 31.5 


13 23.2 


8 14.3 


17 24.3 


U 31.8 


7 23.3 


16 29.6 


9 16.1 


21 37.5 


19 27.1 


13 29.5 . 


8 26.7 


7 13.0 


13 23.2 


10 17.9 


18 25.7 


6 13.6 


11 36.7 


6 11.1 


14 25.0 


11 19.6 


12 17.1 


4 9.1- 


1 3.3 


8 14.8 


7 12.5 


6 10.7 


4 5.7 














TC 
VJ 


TAI, 

R .' i5 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


























40 15.9 


18 10.8 


73 23.0 


65 2^.6 


53 16.3 


62 16 0 


62 24.6 


37 22.3 


78 24.6 


63 19.9 


86 26.5 


90 23.2 


65 r5.8 


49 29.5 


55 17.4 


59 18.7 


78 24.0 


107 27.6 


51 20.2 


41 24.7 


55 . 17.4 


69 ' 21.8 


62 19.1 


6^ 17.8 


34 13.5 


21 12.7 


56 17.7 


60 10.0 


46 14.2 


60 15.5 














\ 

\ , 
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FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSE 
BY ITEM AND SCHOOL 





'"**;'>»^.,Schools 




1 




2 




3 




4 




5 




6 


41 








X 








X 




X 




X 




X 






















D A 7 0 




















1 


8 


17.8 


6 


21.4 


6 


12.0 


14 


26.9 


3 


5.5 


9 


13.0 


• 




*> 
*> 


10 


22.2 


6 


21.4 


6 


12.0 


12 


23.1 


12 


21. S 


16 


23.2 






3 


11 


24,4 


9 


. 32.1 


14 


28.0 


13 


25.0 


14 


25.5 


20 


29.0 






4 


13 


28.9 


3 


10.7 


16 


32.0 


8 


15.4 


20 


36.4 


19 


27.5 






5 


3 


6.7 


4 


14.3 


8 


16.0 


5 


9.6 


6 


10.9 


5 


7.2 






















I 483 


















* 


1 


7 


16.^ 


8 


28.6 


20 


39.2 


19 


^ 35.8 


8 


14.5 


13 


19.1 






2 


13 


30.2. 


8 


28.6 


7 


13.7 


9 


17.0 


8 


14.5 


15 


22.1 


• 




3 


13 


30.2 


7 


25.0 


li 


21.6 


10 


18.9 


20 


36.4 


23 


33.8 






4 


7 


16.3 


4 


14.3 


10^ 


19.6 


8 


15.1 


14 


25.5 


11 


16.2 






5 


3 


7.0 


1 


3.6 


3 


5.9 


7 


13.2 


5 


9.1 


6 


^.8 






















[l 182 




















1 


11 


26.8 


9 


32.1 


9 


14.3 


10 


18.5 


.11 


21.2 


9 


15.0 






2 


8 


19.5 


3 


10.7 


9 


14.3 


14 


25.9 


9 


17.3 


13 


21.7 






3 


7 


17.1 


8 


28.6 


13 


20.6 


10 


18.5 


8 


15.4 


20 


33.3 


• 






10 


24.4 


6 


21.4 


21 


33.3 


16 


29.6 


17 


32.7 


13 


21.7 






5 


5 


12.2 


2 


7.1 


11 


17.5 


4 


7.4 


7 


13.5 


5 


8.3 




















TOTAL 














\ 


^AJL 736 




















1 


26 


20.2 


23 


27.4 


35 


21.3 


33 


22.1 


22 


14.5 


31 


15.7 






2 


31 


24.0 


17 


20.2 


22 


13.4 


35 


23.5 


29 


' iq.l 


44 


22.3 






3 


31 


24. C 


24 


28.6 


38 


23.2 


33 


22.1 


42 


27.6 


63 


32.0 


• 




4 


30 


23.3 


13 


15.5 


47 


28.7 


32 


21.5 


41 


?.7.n 


43 


21.8 




• 


5 


11 


8.5 


7 


8.3 


22 


13.4 


16 


10.7 


18 


11.8 


16 


8.1 




1 ^ 

















VARIABLE 737 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSE 
BY ITEM AND SCHOOL 







Schools 




1 . 




2 




3 




4 . 




5 




6 


It«as 






Z 




Z 




X 


. # 


Z 


If 


Z 


If 


Z 




















VAjR 185 




















1 


6 


15.0 


0 


0 


4 


6.6 


6 


12.0 


8 


15.1 


10 


16.9. 






2 


10 


25.0 


4. 


i5.4 


15 


24 6 


6 


12.0 


20 


37.7 


7. 


11.9 




3 


8 


20.0 


6 


23.1 


19 


31.1 


12 


24.0 


6 


11.3 


23 


39.0 






4 


11 


27.5 


IJ* 


42.3 


16 


26.2 


17 


34.0 


12 


22.6 


14 ■ 


23.7 






5 


5 


12.5 


5 


19.2 


7 


11.5 


9 


18.0 


7 


13.2 


5 


8.5 


VAk 475 




















1 


7 


15.6 


3 


10.3 


6 


12.2 


20 


37.0 


6 


11.1 


13 


18.6 






2 


18 


40.0 


11 


37.9 


9 


18.4 


10 


18.5 


12 


22.2 


17 " 


24.3 






3 


11 


24.4 


8 


27.6 


4 


8.2 


8 


14.8 


10 


18.5 


17 


24.3 






4 


7 


^.5.6 


5 


17.2, 


19 


38.8 


13 


24.1 


20 


37.0 


18 


25.7 






5 


2 


4.4 


2 


6.9 


11 


22.4 


3 


5.6 


G 


11.1 


5 


7.1 




















.OtAL 
















VAk 737 




















1 


13 


15.3 


3 


5.5 


J.0 


9.1 


2^ 


25.0 


14 


13.1 


23 


17.8 






2 


28 


32.^ 


1! 


27.3 


24 


21/8 


16 


15.4 


32 


20. C 


?4 


18.6 






3 


19 


22.4 


■ 14 


25.5 


23 


20.9 


20 


19.2 


16 


15. n 


40 


31.0 




4 


18 


21.2 


16 


29.1 


35 


31.8 


30 


28.8 


32 


29. o 


32 


:'*.8 






5 


7 


8.2 


7 


12.7 


18 


16.4 


12 


11.5 


13 


12.1 


10 


7.8 








































































































i 






































\ 
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VARIABLE 738 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSE 
BY ITEM AND SCHOOL 



School9 




VA: I 188 



Wl 489 



lOtAL 
^Ai 738 



1 
2 
3 



2 
3 
4 
5 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



1 



14 
7 
7 
9 



11 



10 



10 
25 

13. 
17_ 
17 



7.5 
35.0 
17.5 
17.5 
22.5 



16.7 
26.2 
_14^ 
23.8 
19.0 



12.2 
30.5 
15.9' 
20.7 
20.7 



12 



12 
21 



7.4 
11.1 
25.9 
44.4 
11.1 



7.7 

23.1 

19.2 

34.6 
15.4 



7.5 
17.0 
22.6 
39.6 
13.2 



6 9.7 

14 22 >6 

12 19.4 

21 33.9 

9 14.5 



4 8.5 

4 8.5 

8 17.0 
22 46.8 

9 19.1 



10 



43_ 
18 



P. 2 



18 16.5 
20 18.3 



39.4 
16. i 



4 • 
# ■ X 



13 
10 
19 



16 



10 
22 
27 
35 
17 



2.0 
25.5 
19.6 
37.3 
15.7 



17.6 
17.6 
15.7 
31.4 
17.6 



9.0 
1<».8 
24.3 
31.5 
15.3 



5 

# X 



5 9.6 

11 21.2 

5 9.6 

20 38.5 

"u 21.2 



4 7.1 

9 16.1 

17 30.4 

18 32.1 
8 14.3 



Q 8.3 

20 18.5 

22 20.4 

38 35.2 

1<* 17.6 



6 

# X 



4 6.6 

11 18.0 

23 37.7 

17 27.9 

"~6 9TF 



3 4.6 

21 32.3 
12 18.5 

22 33.8 
7 10.3 



7^ 



5.6 



32 25.4 

35 27.8 

39 31.0 

13 10.3 



• 
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VARIABLE 7^q 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSE 
BY ITEM AND SCHOOL 



Schools 



It«M 



6 

# X 



Vit& 191 



1 

2 

3 
4 



12 

7 
12 

2 



17.5 

30.0 

17.5 
30.0 

5.0 



25.0 

17.9 

17.9 
32.1 

7.1 



6 10.2 

9 15.3 

16 27.1 

25 42.4 

3 5.1 



11 



12 
16 



21.6 

15.7 

23.5 
31.4 

7.8 



9 ,17.3 

16 30.8 

9 17.3 

10 19.2 

8 15,4 



8 13.8 

16 27.6 

17 29.3 
15 25.9 

2 3.4 



VAR 491 



1 
2 

3 
4 
5 



12 
11 



9.5^ 
21.4 
28.6 
26.2 
14.3 



10 



19.2 
19.2 
38.5 
3.8 
19.2 



8 16.7 
'5' 10.4 

9 18.8 
20 41.7 

6 12.5 



19 



13 



13.7 
37.3 
9.8 
25.5 
13.7 



8 14.5 

16 29.1 

12 21.8 

14 25.5 

5 9.1 



8 12.7 

11 17.5 

17 27.0 

23 36.5 

4 6.3 



VAk 739 



1 
2 

3 
4 
5 



11 
21 
19 
23 



13.4 
25.6 
23.2 
28.0 
9.8 



12 
10 
15 
10 



22.2 
18.5 
27.8 
18.5 
13.0 



14 13.1 
14 13.1 

_25 23.4 

45 42.1 
? fi.4 



18 

17 
IT 
11 



17.6 
26.5 
16.7 
28.4 
10.8 



17 15.9 

"32 29.0 

21 19.6 

24 22.4 

Ti 12.1 



16 13.2 

27 22.3 

34 28.1 

38 31.4 

6 5.0 



rERic 
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VARIABLE 740 



IQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSE 
BY ITEM AND SCHOOL 



^****-«>^.,Schoo 1 s 
lUn 


1 

# z 


2 

# Z 


3 

# X 


4 

# X 


5 

# X 


6 

# Z 


•'^ 

VAtl 193 

1 

i 

• 3 

4 
5 
















1' L 










18 42.9 


11 36.7 


22 36.1 


17 31.5 


21 33.9 


16 26.2 


8 ^ 19.0 


6 20.0 


13 21.3 


11 20.4 


24 38.7 


18 29.5 


9 21.4 


5 16.7 


13 21.3 


8 14.8 


1 1.6 


9 14.8 


5 11.9 


4 13.3 


11 18.0 


9 16.7 


8 12.9 


8 13.1 


2 4.8 


4 13.3 


2 3.3 


9 16.7 


8 12.9 


10 16.4 














493 

' 1 
2 

• . : 

5 














6 14.6 


9 34.6 


9 17.3 


10 18.5 


8 13.8 


15 22.1 


12 29.3 


4 15.4 


13 25.0 


17 31.5 


15 25.9 


14 20.6 


6 14.6 


6 23.1 


5 9 6 


O Xw. o 


10 17 2 
XU X/ . * 


\L 20 6 
X*? *u.w 


11 26.8 


4 15.4 


16 30.8 


9 16.7 


16 27 6 

xw * / . w 


16 23 5 
xw 


6 14.6 


3 U.5 


9 17.3 


10 18.5 


9 15.5 


9 13.2 














VM 194 
• 

1 
2 

: 








'm 
w 






5 12.5 


4 14.3 


8 12.9 




7 IIS 


7 


12 30.0 


5 17.9 




X « A 7 . O 




1 1 00 A 


8 20 .0 


6 21.4 


11 17.7 


10 18.5 


14 23.0 


11 19 . 0 

AX X7 . w 


8 20.0 


8 28.6 


16 25.8 


18 33.3 


17 27 Q 

X r A r . 7 


19 32 8 


7 17.5 


5 17.9 


5 . 8.1 , 


5 9.3 


7 11.5 ' 


6 10.3 














% 


























• 
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^ VARIABLE 740 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSE 
BY ITEM AND SCHOOL 



Schools 




1 

# X 



2 



3 

# Z 



4 

# X 



5 

# Z 



6 

# Z 



VAll 494 



VAll 740 



1 
2 

3 
4 
5 



14.3 



11.5 



7.5 



7.8 



6.9 



13 



31.0 



23.1 



14 26.4 



17.6 



12 20.7 



10 



23.8 



34.6 



17.0 



10 



19.6 



16 27.6 



11 
T 



26.2 



7.7 



17 32.1 



18 



35.3 



18 ' 31.0 



4.8 



23.1 



17.0 



10 



19.6 



8 13.8 



1 
2 

3 

4' 

5 



31 



19.3 



27 



24.5 



43 19.7 



36 



16.9 



40 16.7 



45 



28.0 



21 



19.1 



52 23.9 



53 



24.9 



67 28.0 



33 



20.5 



26 



23.6 



38 17.4 



36 



16.9 



41 17.2 



35 



21.7 



18 



16.4 



60 27.5 



54 



25.4 



59 24.7 



17 



10.6 



18 



16.4 



25 11.5 



34 



16.0 



32 13.4 



35 



7.4 



14 ' 20.6 



24 35.3 



15 22.1 



10 14.7 



45 17.6 



59 23.1 



58 22.7 



58 22.7 



13.7 



Per|c 
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VARIABLE 741 



FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSE 
BY ITEM AND SCHOOL 

i 

t 

1 



It 


""^^^.....^Schools 


1 

# Z 


2 

# X 


3 

# X 


4 

# X 


5 

- # X 


6 

# X 


•* 

VA 

" / 
/ 

r 


R 195 

1 
2 
3 

4 

5- 


























10 25.6 


5 16.7 


16 26.2 


14 25.5 


24 39.3 


13 20.6 


9 23.1 


8 26.7 


20 32.8 


17 30.9 


14 23.0 


18 28.6 


9 23.1 


8 26.7 


10 16.4 


9 16.4 


11 18.0 


15 23.8 


7 17.9 


6 20.0 


12. 19.7 


11 .20.0 


7 11.5 


9 14.3 


4 - 10.3^- 


3^ 10.0^ 




^ - -7^ 1 


[ 5 8.2 


« 12.7 










• 






L 495 

1 
2 

' . 3 
4 
5 














5 11.9 


3 11.^ 


12 22.6 


9 16.7 


10 17.5 


10 15.4 


• 


15 35.7 


10 38.5 


20. 37:7 


18 33.3 


14 24.6 


19 29.2 


U 26.2 


6 23.1 


8 15.1 


8 14.8 


17 29.8 


15 23.1 . 


5 11.9 


4 15.4 


7 13.2 


9 16.7 


U 19.3 


12 18.5 


6 14.3 


3 11.5 


6 ^ 11.3 


10 18.5 


5 8.8 


9 13.8 














• .. 


t 19« 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 














7 l7.1 


4 13.3 


11 18.0' 


4 7.4 


10 15.9 


14 23.7 - 


12 29.3 


9 30.0 


26 42.6 


21 38.-9- 


24 38.1 


18 30.5 


4 9.8 


7 23.3 


12 19.7 


12 22.2 


9 14.3 


8 13.6 


10 24. 4 


.5 16.7 


9' 14.8 


13 24.1 


12 19.0 


11 18.6 


8 19.5 


5 16.7 


3 4.9 


4 7.4 ' 


8 12.7 


8 13.6 












J 




I Ml 

• 1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


























22 18.0 


12 14.0 


30 22.5 


27 16.6 


44 24.3 


34 18.5 


36 29,5 


27 31.4 


66 38.2 


56 34.4 


52 2R.7 


55 29.9 


24 19.7 


21 24.4 


30 17.3 


20 17. R 


37 20.4 


38 20.7 


22 18.0- 


15 17.4 


26 15.0 


33 20.2 


30 16.6 


32 17.4 


18 14.8 


11 12.8 


12 6.9 


Ifl U.O 


18 9.9 


25 13.6 















lERlC 
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VARIABLE 742 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSE 
BY ITEM AND SCHOOL 




1 

# X 



2 

# X 



3 

# X 



4 

f X 



6 

# X 



VAU 197 



496 



VAft 942 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



11 



_8_ 
_8_ 
7 

13_ 
5 



13_ 
16_ 
14_ 
24_ 
15 



12.2 



10.3 



3.2 



9.1 



14.5 



19.5 



31.0 



13 20.6 



10 



18.2 



16 25.8 



17.1 



20.7 



13 20.6 



10 



18.2 



16 25.8 



26.8 



17.2 



23 36.5 



18 



-24;4 



19.5 
19.5 
17.1 
31.7 
12.2 



15.9 
,19.5 
17.1 
29.3 
18.3 



13 
14 
10 
10 



207rT2~ T.9 .0 



16.0 
16.0 
32.0 
20.0 
16.0 



13.0 
24.1 

25. q 

18.5 
18.5 



5 9.4 

6' 11.3 

11 20.8 

20 37.7 

11 20.8 



7 6.0 

19* 16.4 

24 20.7 

43 37.1 

23 19.8 



T2 



16 
16 



11 
15 
26 
34 
19 



32„7 



21.8 



12.0 
10.0 
32.0 
32.0 
14.0 



10.5 
14.3 
24.8 
32.4 
18.1 



10 16.1 



.11 17.7 



1 1.7 

15 25.9 

18 31.0 

17 29.3 

7 12.1 



10 



8.3 



31 25.8 
34 28.3 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

27 22.5 
18 15.0 



15.3 



11 18.6 



15 25.4 



15 25.4 
~9 15.3 



6 8.8 

10 14.7 

18 26.5 

24 35.3 

10 14.7 



15 11.8 

21 18.5 

33 26.0 

39 30.7 

10 15.0 



i 



■5" 



VARIABLE 743 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSE 
BY ITEM AND SCHOOL 



Schools 




VAi 198 



491 



^AIL 743 



1 
2 
3 

4 

-5- 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 



4 



14 



16 



10^ 
15_ 
25_ 

14" 



918 
19.5 
22.0 
34.1 

14.6- 



14.6 
17.1 
39.0 
9.8 
19.5 



12.2 
18.3 
30.5 
22.0 
17.1 



13 
15 
12 



% 



13.3 
26.7 
23.3 
23.3 
13.3 



19.2 
19.2 
30.8 
19.2 
11.5 



16.1 
23.2 
26.8 
21.4 
12.5 



7 11.5 

13 21.3 

14 23.0 
19 31.1 

8 13.1 



9 17.0 

9 1^.0 

14 26.4 

14 26.4 

7 13.2 



16 14.0 

22 19.3 

28 24.fi 

33 . 28.9 

15 13.? 



10 
10 

15 



19 



18 
18 



24 
11 



18.2 
18.2 
30.9 
27.3 
5.5 



15.4 
15.4 
36.5 
17.3 
15.4 



16.8 



36 133.6 



22.4 

in.3 



8 13.3 

11 18.3 

19 31.7 

15 25.0 

7 11.7 



8 13.8 

11 19.0 

17 29.3 

14 24.1 

8 13.8 



16 13.6 

22 18. 6 

36 30.5 

20 24.6 

15 12.7 



7 12.1 
15 25.9 
18 31.0 



12 



20.7 
10.3 



13.6 



13 19.7 

17 25.8 

19 28.8 

8 12.1 



16 12.9 

2ft 22.6 

35 28.2 

31 25.0 

14 11.3 



'eric 
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VAkI/,BLE 744 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSE 
BY ITEM AND SCHOOL 



\ 



Schools 



VAt 498 



VAl 199 



X 

1 

# X 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 



11.9 



19^2 



11 



26.2 



23.1 



12 



28.6 



30.8 



10 



23.8 



19.2 



9.5 



7.7 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 



15 



37.5 



30. 



11 



27.5 



20. 



12.5 



23. 



12.5 



20. 



10.0 



6. 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 



20 



24.4 14 25. 



22 



26.8 12 



21. 



17 
15 



20.7 \ 15 
,18.3 I 11 
9.8 



26. 
19. 

.7. 



. 3 
# X 



17 32.1 



10 18.9 



12 22.6 



10 18.9 



7.5 



4 

# X 



5 

i X 



6 

# Z 



15.4 18 31.61 12 17.9 



11 



21.2 16 28.1 



19.4 



14 



26.9 15 26.31 18 26.9 



10 



19.2 



5.3 16 23.9 



32 51.6 



17.3 



8.8 



8 11.9 



11 17.7 



14.5 



4.8 



U.3 



49 42.6 



21 18.3 



21 18.3 
13 11.3 



11 



9.6 



11 20. 0| 24 39.3 12 20.7 
lie M.ll 19 31.1 1 16 27.6 



13 



23.6 



14.8 16 27.6 



10 




3.3 11 . 19.0 



7 11.5 3 1 5.2 



19 



17.8 42 \ 35.6 24 1^.2 



27 



25.2 35 



27 
20 
14 



25.2 1 24 
18.7 




29 2*^.2 



4.1 



34 27.2 
27 21.6 



13.1 12 10. 2\ 11 



8.8 
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VARIABLE 745 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSE 
BY ITEM AND SCHOOL 



VAi 200 



1 
2 

3 
4 
5 



1 

# Z 



14.3 



21.4 



19.0 



13 



31.0 



14.3 



2 

# Z 



17.2 



17.2 



17.2 



31.0 



17.2 



3 

# Z 



15.3 



6.8 



13 22.0 



20 33.9 



13 22.0 



4 

# Z 



7.3 



9.1 



12 



21.8 



25 



45.5 



16.4 



5 

# Z 



10 15.9 



13 20.6 



13 20. I 



20 31.7 



11,1 



6 

# Z 



10.3 



14 24.1 



17 29.3 



15.5 



12 20.7 



499 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 



11 



26.2 



21.4 



.21.4 



8 



19.0 



11.9 



23.1 



14 26.9 



18 



34.6 



12 21.1 



12 18.5 



19.2 



11.5 



19.2 



16 30.8 



11.5 



11 21.2 



26.9 



9.6 



13.5 



10 17.5 



11 16.9 



17 



32.7 



15 26.3 



20 30.8 



13.5 



15 26.3 



17 26.2 



S.8 



8.8 



7.7 



TO 



745 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



17 



20.2 



11 



20.0 



23 20.7 



22 



20.6 



22 18.3 



1« 14.6 



18 



21.4 



17 



20.2 



21 



25.0 



11 



13.1 



10 



18.2 



1« 



9#0 



12 



11.2 



23 19.2 



25 20.3 



10 



18.2 



29 26.1 



29 



27.1 



28 23.3 



37 30.1 



12 



21.8 



31 27.9 



12 



21.8 



18 16.2 



32 
12 



29.9 



35 29.2 



26 21.1 



11.2 



12. 10.0 



17 13.8 
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